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Hope  for  the  Journey 

This  video  production  was  filmed  on  location  in  the  Prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  in  1991.  In  it,  Scarboro  missionary 
Bishop  George  Marskell  talks  about  the  Church  in  Brazil 
and  the  Base  Christian  Communities  in  the  prelacy. 

Through  the  Base  Christian  Communities,  people 
discover  their  worth  and  dignity  as  human  beings; 
that  if  they  make  an  option  for  Christ  and  Gospel 
values,  and  for  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  community, 
then  they're  involved  in  the  struggle  to  change  society 
and  to  change  their  world." 

(Jorge  Marskell,  "Hope  for  the  Journey") 

[VHS  format;  Cost:  $20.00,  inch,  shipping  and  handling.] 

To  order,  please  send  cheque  or  money  order  to  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Tel:  416-261-7135;  Fax:  416-261-0820. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


oumey 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


t seems  like  yesterday 
that  we  sat  in  class 
together,  played  hockey 
and  handball,  and  practiced  the 
melodious  tones  of  Gregorian 
music.  We  were  young  and 
getting  ready  to  enter  the  world 
as  priests,  with  strong  faith  and 
the  zeal  to  do  whatever  was 
necessary  to  do  good  and  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Master  Himself. 

This  issue  has  been  written 
as  a tribute  to  and  in  memory  of 
my  friend  and  classmate 
George  Marskell.  It  is  also  writ- 
ten in  tribute  to  all  those  who 
served  (and  are  serving)  in 
Brazil,  and  to  all  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries who  gave  and  give  of 
their  lives  in  journeys  of  grace. 

Together  with  Bishop 
George,  all  have  been  graced  by 
God  with  the  gift  of  faith,  and 
have  been  privileged  to  share 
life  and  faith  with  many  differ- 
ent peoples  in  many  different 
cultures. 

The  list  of  those  who  now 
live  with  God  could  begin  with 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser 
who  died  at  the  age  of  82  in 
Osaka,  Japan.  He  founded  Scar- 
boro Missions  and  helped  to 
build  19  churches  in  China  and 
Japan; 

...Alphonse  Chafe  who  spent 
most  of  his  missionary  career  in 
Canada  promoting  our  work 
among  Canadians; 


...Paul  Pendergast  who  gave 
his  life  to  the  Bahamian  people 
and  helped  to  build  up  the 
Church  there; 

...Robert  (Buddy)  Smith 
whose  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
people  made  him  their  champi- 
on; 

...Ed  Geier  whose  zeal  for  his 
work  among  the  Japanese 
amazed  us  all; 

...Harold  Murphy,  John 
Kelly,  Cam  MacDonald,  Bill 
and  Ben  Schultz,  Gerry  Heffer- 
nan,  Shane  O'Brien,  Rogers 
Pelow,  Hugh  Sharkey— to  name 
just  a few. 

"1  am  grateful  for  the 
family  I was  born  into, 
for  Scarboro  (Missions), 
and  for  my  vocations — 
Christian,  priesthood, 
and  episcopacy... 

I hope...  that  I have 
learned  a little  how  to 
love,  for  that  is  our 
greatest  vocation." 
Bishop  George  Marskell , sfm 


race 


So,  to  the  journey  of  grace 
which  was  George's,  we  join  in 
remembrance  the  journey  of 
grace  of  all  our  Scarboro  mem- 
bers who  have  gone  before  us. 
We  shout  "Presente!"  as  each 
name  is  mentioned.  They  are 
present  to  us  and  with  us  now 
more  than  ever.  We  still  can 
almost  see  and  hear  them,  and 
we  remember  their  laughter, 
their  tears,  their  strengths  and 
their  weaknesses...  Our  lives 
touched  each  other. 

As  you  read  this  issue,  you 
will  understand  a little  about 
our  brother  George,  about  his 
journey — definitely  a journey  of 
grace.  It  is  our  way  of  remem- 
bering him  and  celebrating  his 
life.  As  we  celebrate  George  we 
celebrate,  too,  all  of  our  Scar- 
boro members  whose  lives  were 
also  grace-filled,  and  who  gave 
witness  to  the  graciousness  of 
God. 

The  people  of  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  knew  George 
and  they  miss  him.  Scarboro 
missionaries  knew  him  and  we, 
too,  miss  him.  He  truly 
"learned  a little  how  to  love," 
and  for  George  this  is  the  great- 
est vocation. 

"He  made  me  proud  to  be 
Amazonian"  are  the  words  of 
Urania,  a young  woman  from 
Itacoatiara.  George  made  us 
proud  to  be  members  of  the 
Scarboro  Missions  family ,°° 
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beloved  ^totkct 

By  Michael  O'Kane 

"Jesus  came  to  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  and  wept  for  his  friend." 


or  those  of  us 
who  lived  and 
worked  with 
George 

Marskell,  and  who  loved 
him,  these  last  seven 
months  have  been  in  a 
very  real  sense,  a time 
pilgrimage,  filled  with 
grief  and  hope,  prayer 
and  solidarity  with 
George  in  his  sufferings, 
and  faith  in  the  Jesus  that 
George  loved  and  served 
in  the  poor  of  the  Prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara. 

These  last  few  weeks, 
especially  since  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost  and  the 
deterioration  in  George's 
condition.  I've  been 
creating  a garden  in  my  backyard  that  I've  called, 
"George's  Garden." 

George  and  I were  soul-mates.  We  have  been 
close  friends  and  brothers  for  almost  40  years. 

George  was  my  closest  and  most  intimate  friend  at 
Scarboro  Missions. 

George  and  I went  to  Brazil  in  1961  with  Scarboro 
missionaries  Paul  McHugh,  Vince  Daniel,  and  Doug 
MacKinnon.  George  and  I bonded  as  brothers  back 
then. 

During  our  missionary  careers  in  Brazil  we  jour- 
neyed together,  we  celebrated  and  laughed  together, 
we  prayed  and  struggled  together,  we  shared  our 
dreams  together.  We  knew  each  others'  fears  and 
weaknesses,  and  our  gifts  and  strengths.  We  respect- 
ed and  loved  each  other. 

As  shepherd-bishop  of  far-flung  communities  and 
isolated  villages  in  the  92,000  square  kilometre  area 
of  this  jungle  diocese,  George  scrupulously  followed 
the  pastoral  plan  of  the  Brazilian  Conference  of  Bish- 
ops, adapting  that  plan  to  the  needs  of  his  people. 
Known  to  the  people  as  Dom  Jorge  (Portuguese  for 
Bishop  George),  he  lived  and  breathed  "the  preferen- 
tial option  for  the  poor"  adopted  by  the  Bishops  of 


Latin  America  at  their 
now-famous  Conference 
in  Medellin,  Colombia,  in 
1968. 

George's  pastoral 
mission  was  one  of 
empowering  the  people, 
recognizing  their  dignity 
as  sons  and  daughters  of 
God,  sisters  and  brothers 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  knew 
hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  them  by  name.  During 
his  pastoral  years  George 
was  never  a builder  in 
concrete  or  stone;  but  he 
was  a builder  of  Christ- 
ian community — 300 
communities,  tiny  cells  of 
God's  Kingdom.  He  was 
constantly  in  dialogue 
with  leaders  of  these  communities  who  were  treated 
as  equals  and  co-builders  of  the  Kingdom.  His  mis- 
sion as  their  "shepherd,"  as  he  was  want  to  say,  was 
to  be  a presence  among  them. 

George  would  spend  six  to  seven  months  of  each 
year  on  the  river,  on  his  boat,  the  Calamanta,  with 
Paladar,  his  boatman,  visiting  these  isolated  commu- 
nities. Few  people  were  aware  that  because  of  a 
near-drowning  experience  as  a young  boy  in  Hamil- 
ton Bay,  George  had  a dreadful  fear  of  deep  waters 
and  had  never  learned  to  swim. 

George  worked  to  educate  the  people.  The  pas- 
toral centre,  CENTREPI,  held  liturgical,  catechetical, 
ministerial,  and  leadership  courses,  and  general 
education  sessions  four  to  six  months  of  each  year. 
He  built  a rural  seminary  where  young  men  from  the 
interior  could  prepare  for  the  priesthood.  He 
brought  in  a contemplative  Congregation  of  Sisters 
to  the  prelacy  to  pray  for  the  pastoral  teams  and 
their  work,  as  well  as  to  instill  in  all  the  need  for 
prayer  and  the  development  of  the  spiritual. 

Every  two  years  an  Assembly  of  the  People,  a 
diocesan  Synod,  is  held  in  one  of  the  major  towns 
(and  George  opened  the  most  recent  one  on  the  Feast 


Michael  O'Kane  (R)  with  his  friend  and  brother, 
George  Marskell,  at  Mike's  home  in  Ontario. 
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of  Pentecost  at  the  end  of  May).  This  was  a time 
when  George  sat  down  with  the  pastoral  teams  and 
community  representatives  to  plan  the  pastoral  of 
the  prelacy-  But  it  was  especially  a time  for  George 
to  celebrate  with  his  people  their  victories  and  their 
growth,  and  for  them  to  be  a source  of  strength  and 
affirmation  for  each  other  in  living  out  their  Christ- 
ian life  and  mission. 

George  had  a pastoral  team  for  everything,  pas- 
toral of  the  sick,  a health  pastoral,  pastorals  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Sacraments,  a pastoral  for  prison- 
ers, a pastoral  for  prostitutes,  for  the  Indigenous 
people,  for  workers,  for  single  mothers,  for  orphans, 
for  the  landless...  and  all  of  this  functioned  more  or 
less  effectively! 

By  nature  and  temperament,  George  was  a peace- 
maker, but  he  fought  for  the  rights  of  the  impover- 
ished peoples  that  he  shepherded.  He  stood  with  his 
people  against  the  large  land-owners  and  land  rob- 
bers, who  attempted  to  take  over  the  small  land- 
holdings  and  acreage  of  uneducated  peasants  who 
had  tilled  and  worked  the  soil  for  two  and  three 
generations.  George,  along  with  the  pastoral  teams 
and  community  leaders,  set  up  vigilante  committees 
that  guarded  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  successfully 
blocked  the  invasion  and  plundering  of  the  fish 
reserves — the  stable  sustenance  of  the  villagers — by 
large  outside  fishing  trawlers. 

During  the  days  of  the  military,  George  was  a 
"suspect"  bishop,  a "communist."  He  was  a pro- 
fessed enemy  of  corrupt  political  and  civil  leaders 
who  preyed  on  their  people.  He  fought  unjust  sys- 
tems of  oppression  that  sought  to  enslave  his  people. 

He  waged  a long  relentless  battle  against  the  Bal- 
bina  hydroelectric  dam  mega-project  (largely  funded 
by  the  World  Bank).  The  dam  was  constructed  on 
the  upper  Uatuma  River  in  the  prelacy,  a direct  inva- 
sion on  the  lands  of  the  Waimiri-Atroari  peoples.  In 
the  December,  1990,  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
George  wrote,  "The  4,000  or  more  hectares  of  rainforest 
which  were  flooded  by  the  dam's  reservoir  forced  the  evac- 
uation of  these  Indigenous  peoples  from  their  traditional 
hunting  grounds.  The  reservoir,  polluted  by  the  decaying, 
forest,  killed  all  forms  of  water  life  for  more  than  200 
kilometres  downstream,  seriously  affecting  the  livelihood 


The  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  pastored  by  Scarboro 
missionary  Bishop  George  Marskell  ("Dom 
Jorge" ),  has  founded  and  is  involved  in  a number 
of  significant  projects  and  pastoral  activities: 

accompanying  300  or  so  Basic  Christian 
Communities — Christians  who  come 
together  motivated  by  the  Gospel  and  by 
their  faith,  to  pray,  sing,  reflect,  and 
discuss  issues  important  to  their  lives; 

preparing  young  Brazilian  men  for  the 
priesthood  at  the  Oscar  Romero 
Seminary  founded  by  the  prelacy; 

outreach  to  youth,  challenging  young 
people  to  a lifelong  Christian  commit- 
ment to  transform  the  society  in  which 
they  live; 

formation  and  training  of  catechists  and 
liturgical  animators; 

training  of  community  leaders; 

human  rights  work  through  an  organiza- 
tion offering  legal  assistance  to  the  poor; 

a program  for  women  so  that  they 
discover  their  dignity  as  women  and 
their  fundamental  rights  in  the  family, 
in  society  and  in  the  Church. 

Bishop  Jorge  also  worked  with  CIMI  (the 

Indigenous  Missionary  Council  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Brazilian  Bishops),  an  organization 
committed  to  the  cause  of  Brazil's  Indigenous 
people,  most  of  whom  are  in  critical  situations  and 
are  struggling  for  Native  rights  and  self-determi- 
nation. CIMI  also  provides  educational  and  med- 
ical assistance  to  Native  people. 

As  well,  through  the  Brazilian  Bishops'  Pastoral 
Commission  on  the  Land,  he  stood  in  solidarity 
with  rural  workers  (farmers  and  fisherfolk)  who 
struggle  for  land  titles  and  against  commercial 
fishing  which  endangers  their  livelihood. °° 
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The  Assembly  of  the  People,  held  every  two  years,  brings  together  the  communities  throughout  the  prelacy. 


"George's  pastoral  mission  was  one  of  empowering  the  people, 

RECOGNIZING  THEIR  DIGNITY  AS  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  GOD, 
SISTERS  AND  BROTHERS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST." 


of  the  riverbank  dwellers." 

George's  prophetic  stance  and  work  were  unsuc- 
cessful, but  now,  some  14  years  later,  the  region 
flooded  is  an  environmental  embarrassment  and  the 
hydroelectric  power  plant  a monumental  disaster. 

A few  years  ago  I accompanied  three  seminarians 
and  a young  priest  from  St.  Peter's  Seminary  in  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  to  Brazil  and  the  mission  of  Itacoatiara. 
The  trip  was  to  experience  a different  culture  and  a 
different  vision  of  Church.  We  spent  our  month 
visiting  interior  villages  and  the  people,  being  pre- 
sent at  the  Assembly  of  the  People,  exchanging  ideas 
and  faith  perspectives  with  the  youth,  and  time  with 
George.  Here  is  what  one  of  them  had  to  say: 

"My  greatest  impression  and  most  moving  spiritual 
experience  was  visiting  the  sick  with  Donr  Jorge.  It 
was  a revelation  and  grace-filled  moment  for  me  to 
witness  the  terrific  impact  the  bishop  had  on  the  sick, 
the  nurses  in  the  hospital,  and  the  family  members... 
For  them,  this  was  the  person  of  Christ  bringing  them 
courage  and  hope...  One  of  our  professors  had  warned 
us  of  some  of  the  errors  of  Liberation  Theology.  For  me, 
if  that  was  Liberation  Theology  in  action,  then  Libera- 
tion Theology  is  making  the  Gospel  and  Jesus  very 
much  a presence  in  the  lives  of  the  people." 


To  us  here  in  our  affluent,  materialistic  and  indi- 
vidualistic society,  George  leaves  a legacy  and  an 
urgent  challenge:  his  lifetime  commitment  of  build- 
ing God's  Kingdom  among  the  poor  and  dispos- 
sessed. 

Personally  then,  and  in  the  name  of  those  who 
lived  and  worked  with  George  and  Sr.  Frances  Baker 
(who  nursed  George  in  January  and  February,  and  is 
now  in  Africa)  I pray, 

"Jorge,  our  beloved  brother  and 
most  worthy  shepherd,  walk  now  with 
Jesus  your  brother  and  Saviour.  Your 
time  of  tribulation  is  finished.  Thank 
you  for  everything,  for  your  life,  your 
faith,  your  commitment  to  the  poor. 

You  have  completed  your  mission. 

Rest  in  the  arms  of  your  loving 
Mother,  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary. "«= 
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reetings  from  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  Back  in  1962,  at  the  invitation  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Brazilian  Bishops,  Scarboro  Missions  began  to  share  the  faith  journey  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  part  of  northern  Brazil. 

At  that  time,  Itacoatiara  was  a small,  rural  Amazon  town  with  about  11,000  people.  There  was 
the  parish  church  and  two  small  chapels.  Today,  35  years  later,  the  population  is  estimated  to  be 
close  to  90,000,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Amazonas.  The  parish  church  is  now  the  cathe- 
dral and  there  are  17  communities  with  a church  or  chapel.  In  the  vast  interior,  there  are  six  parishes 
and  300  or  so  small  Christian  communities  in  the  towns  and  settlements  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes. 


Despite  advances  in  technology,  ten  minutes  from  here  in  either  direction,  up  or  down  the 
Amazon  River,  much  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  1960s.  Modern  technology  has  had  little  impact  on 
the  lives  of  the  people.  Although  there  are  more  outboard  motors,  the  main  means  of  transportation 
is  still  the  canoe.  However,  government  and  private  enterprise  plan  mega-projects  which  will  have  a 
serious  impact  on  the  area  and  the  people. 

When  the  Portuguese  missionaries  arrived  in  the  17th  century,  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  were 
already  present  in  these  Indigenous  peoples  and  cultures.  As  Scarboro  missionaries,  we  came  to 
continue  the  work  of  evangelization  and  were  greeted  by  a people  who  have  the  gifts  of  welcoming 
and  sharing. 

Vatican  Council  had  spoken  of  the  Church  as  "the  people  of  God."  Later,  the  Latin  American 
Bishops  supported  the  Basic  Christian  Communities  which  began  to  emerge  all  over  the  continent. 
Community  leadership,  catechetical  and  biblical  training  programs  were  established  in  the  prelacy. 

As  the  people  gathered  in  community  to  reflect  on  their  life  situations  with  the  help  of  the  light 
that  comes  from  the  Word  of  God,  they  discovered  their  dignity  as  human  beings  and  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  God.  The  strength  that  comes  from  unity  led  to  action  in  transforming  the  unjust  struc- 
tures of  a society  dominated  by  a privileged  class.  The  Church,  to  be  faithful  to  the  Gospel,  made  an 
option  for  the  poor. 


More  than  20  years  of  military  dictatorship  brought 
severe  persecution  to  popular  movements,  trade  unions, 
and  the  Church.  The  many  martyrs  of  Brazil  and  Latin 
America — workers,  farmers,  lawyers,  religious  sisters, 
priests  and  bishops — inspire  and  encourage  us  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  people  and  to  God's  Word. 

Through  your  prayers  and  financial  help,  you  have 
shared  this  journey  with  us.  You  have  enabled  the  Church 
in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  to  flourish.  Thank  you  for 
being  part  of  our  journey.  The  rapid  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  changes  that  are  taking  place  present 
new  challenges  to  us.  We  look  to  the  future  with  faith  and 
trust  in  the  God  of  Life. 

Fraternally  and  with  warm  Brazilian  abrcifos 

bishop  /Kaxskdl 

November  1996 


Eijsenck 


Bishop  Jorge  visits  the  sick  in  the  prelacy. 
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of  Church 

The  story  of  Scarboro's  mission  to  Brazil 


In  this  article,  we  present  an 
historical  glimpse  of  the  beginnings 
of  Scarboro's  mission  in  the  Ama- 
zon. The  writer,  Michael  O'Kane, 
was  a member  of  the  first  team  of 
Scarboro  missionaries  sent  to  Brazil 
in  1961.  This  account  is  excerpted 
from  his  manuscript,  in  which  he 
recalls  these  early  years. 

he  summer  of 
1961  was  prepa- 
ration time  for 
me  and  my  four 
colleagues,  and 
Brazil  lay  at  hand.  Pope  John 
XXIII  had  announced  the  Ecu- 
menical Council  and  as  young 
missionaries  we  all  looked  for- 
ward to  this  heralded  event  with 
eagerness.  Pope  John  also  made  a 
world-wide  plea  to  the  Churches 
of  North  America  and  Europe, 
asking  that  resources  and  person- 
nel be  channeled  to  the  Latin 
American  Church  in  Central  and 
South  America. 

To  be  involved  in  this  modern 
crusade  and  mission  was  both  a 
privilege  and  a challenge. 

My  knowledge  of  Brazil  was 
minimal.  Every  Canadian  had 
heard  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
beaches  of  Copacabana;  the  Ama- 
zon River  was  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world,  and  the  jun- 
gle along  its  banks  was  a source 
of  oxygen  for  the  world.  Beyond 
these  facts  and  perhaps  a few 
other  generalities,  the  country,  its 
history,  its  peoples,  its  govern- 
ment, were  complete  unknowns. 


By  Michael  O'Kane 

As  far  as  any  deep  under- 
standing of  the  area  to  which  we 
were  going,  or  of  the  country 
itself,  my  four  colleagues  knew 
about  as  little  as  I did.  Certainly 
with  our  appointments  to  Brazil, 
we  availed  ourselves  of  any  spare 
time  to  study  anything  and 
everything  we  could  get  our 
hands  on.  And  study  we  did,  but 
we,  nevertheless,  set  out  as  neo- 
phytes to  a land  of  mystery  and 
enchantment;  the  locale — Itacoat- 
iara,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Amazon  basin,  the  jungle  and  the 
mighty  river.  All  this  was  the 
stuff  of  adventure  and  I was  to  be 
part  of  this  thrilling  expedition! 

Itacoatiara 

At  that  time,  Itacoatiara  was  a 
small  town  with  a population  of 
around  11,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  history  went  back  several 
hundred  years.  It  was,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  seat  of  a munici- 
pal area  that  extends  close  to  100 
miles  upriver  and  about  70  miles 
downriver.  Situated  on  the  north- 
ern banks  of  the  Amazon,  it  is 
approximately  180  miles  east  of 
the  Amazonian  capital  of  Man- 
aus. It  is  a port  city  as  the  river  is 
the  principal  communication 
route  that  links  the  innumerable 
villages  and  communities  east 
and  west  of  the  town. 

The  town  is  the  centre  for  all 
trade  and  commerce  for  both  the 
municipality  of  Itacoatiara  and 
the  four  neighbouring  municipal- 
ities of  Itapiranga,  Silves,  Uru- 


cara,  and  Urucurituba,  including 
the  far-flung  and  isolated  com- 
munities and  villages  throughout 
(what  is  known  as  "the  interior"). 
The  total  area  spans  92,000 
square  kilometres. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  the 
entire  region  looked  to  Itacoat- 
iara for  whatever  health  and 
medical  resources  were  available, 
and  for  secondary  education.  The 
judicial  system,  and  small 
detachments  of  the  navy  and 
airforce  were  all  there.  The 
church,  too,  had  a very  visible 
and  active  presence  in  the  life  of 
the  town,  with  the  matriz,  or 
mother  church,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  main  praca  or  city  park. 

Depending  on  the  season  there 
was  a constant  flow  of  farmers 
and  traders,  and  local  fishermen 
were  active  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  and  late  afternoon. 
The  river  supplied  an  abundance 
and  variety  of  fish  for  the  town. 

Itacoatiara,  an  Indigenous 
name  meaning  'painted  rock'  is 
situated  about  two  degrees  below 
the  equator.  There  are  two  sea- 
sons, the  rainy  and  dry;  the  for- 
mer extending  from  December 
until  June,  and  the  latter  the 
ensuing  months.  The  tempera- 
ture drops  in  the  rainy  season  to 
around  70  degrees  fahrenheit, 
and  during  the  dry  season  it 
hovers  close  to  the  100-degree 
mark,  rising  to  around  110-115 
degrees  in  a very  hot  season. 
During  the  month  of  June  there  is 
always  a breeze  that  carries  cool- 
er air  down  from  the  Andes,  and 
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GUYANA 


South  America 


Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara 

92,000  square  kilometres 
(See  X in  may  of  South 
America,  right,  for  location) 


Amazon  River 
on  its  way  to 
the  Atlantic  -*~ 


Amazon  River 


we  usually  referred  to  this  period 
as  our  winter  when  the  tempera- 
ture would  drop  to  65  degrees. 

Obviously  the  river  dominates 
the  lives  of  the  people.  It  is  their 
main  supply  and  communication 
route,  and  food  source.  In  a nor- 
mal year  it  rises  and  falls 
between  40  to  60  feet,  inundating 
huge  areas  of  the  adjacent  jungle 
and  linking  interior  villages  with 
inland  lakes,  through  a series  of 
small  rivers  and  streams.  The 
river  is  about  a mile  and  a half 
wide  in  front  of  the  town  and  its 
current  is  strong. 


An  Historic  Event 

Our  arrival  was  an  historic 
event  in  the  long  history  of  Ita- 
coatiara. There  had  always  been 
ties  with  Portugal,  but  now  five 
Canadians,  Anglo-Saxons,  were 
taking  up  residence. 

Hundreds  of  townsfolk  lined 
the  shores  and  stood  on  the 
docks  as  lines  were  thrown  out 
and  our  boat  was  safely  secured. 
Hymns  were  sung  as  we  were 
officially  welcomed  by  the  two 
resident  clergy  and  many  local 
officials.  Crowds  jostled  to  greet 
us  and  a procession  led  us  from 
the  docks  up  the  small  hill  to  the 
principal  park  situated  in  front  of 


the  church.  An  eloquent 
spokesman  for  the  church  and 
the  town,  Mr.  Sebastian  Vascon- 
cellos  Dias,  welcomed  us  with  a 
masterpiece  of  oratory.  Mr.  Dias, 
a fervent  Catholic,  was  manager 
of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  a leader 
in  the  town's  economic  and  social 
life. 

Brazilians  welcome  the 
stranger  with  an  openness  and 
warmth  that  is  natural,  and  as 
our  first  weeks  and  months 
quickly  went  by,  we  established  a 
good  rapport  and  made  friends, 
not  just  with  the  parish  folk,  but 
with  the  townspeople  as  a whole. 
We  became  accepted  not  just  for 
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what  we  were,  but  for  who  we 
were  as  persons. 

As  we  became  more  and  more 
involved  in  the  pastoral  life  of 
the  town,  two  major  problems 
surfaced.  The  first  was  that 
access  to  education  was  not  pos- 
sible for  a large  percentage  of  the 
poor.  We  held  talks  with  the 
Education  Department  for  the 
State,  and  a contract  was  finally 
agreed  upon  whereby  the  Church 
would  provide  and  maintain 
classroom  facilities,  organize  and 
supply  supervisory  staff,  and  the 
State  would  pay  the  teachers' 
salaries.  The  Precious  Blood  Sis- 
ters from  Manaus  were  willing  to 
run  the  school  and  establish  a 
convent  in  Itacoatiara. 

The  second  major  problem 
was  the  lack  of  health  facilities. 
There  was  a clinic  administered 
by  the  State  Health  Organization, 
with  trained  personnel,  including 
one  doctor,  who  tended  to  the 
health  needs  of  the  five  munici- 
palities with  over  100,000  people. 
There  was  no  hospital  in  the  area. 
At  the  time  Hansen's  disease 
(leprosy),  malaria,  tuberculosis, 
and  pneumonia  were  the  preva- 
lent maladies,  and  the  clinic 
lacked  adequate  trained  person- 
nel and  medicines. 

This  lack  of  available  health 
facilities  for  the  majority  of  the 
population  was  all  too  evident. 
The  Scarboro  Society  in  Canada 
put  out  feelers,  and  the  Peterbor- 
ough Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  gener- 
ously agreed  to  finance  and  send 
a team  of  professional  medical 
Sisters  to  operate  and  staff  a 
small  hospital  which  was  opened 
by  late  1965. 


Shadows  of  a Pastoral 

Certainly  our  adaptation,  our 
inculturation  and  becoming  flu- 
ent in  the  language  were  the 
major  preoccupations  of  our 
small  group  in  the  beginning. 
Then  came  involvement  in  the 
parish  structures  and  pastoral  as 
we  had  found  them.  As  we 
moved  into  the  economic  and 
social  lives  of  the  people,  the 
whole  question  of  development 
and  what  integral  development  was 
all  about,  became  central  in  our 
meetings  as  a group. 

Our  mission  activity  in  Itacoa- 
tiara depended  on  financial  aid 
from  abroad.  Certainly  the  hospi- 
tal and  the  health  care  work 
depended  on  outside  help,  and 
the  new  school  system  was 
financed  in  large  part  by  Scar- 
boro's  budget  for  the  Brazil  mis- 
sion. Did  we  build  up  structures 
that  depended  on  aid  from  out- 
side? Christian  charity  was  taken 
for  granted,  but  sustainable 
development  programs  were 
something  else. 

The  necessity  of  formulating  a 
plan  and  policy  for  our  work  was 
a major  concern  for  most  of  us. 

Our  meetings  as  a Scarboro 
group  were  major  events.  In 
attempting  to  prioritize  a list  of 
programs  that  would  be  funded 
from  abroad,  it  became  evident 
that  our  theological  views,  and 
our  vision  of  Church  and  of 
development  were  at  variance. 
However,  through  persistence, 
we  hammered  out  a long-range 
plan  that  would  bode  well  for  the 
pastoral  and  social  work  of  the 
Church  in  Itacoatiara. 


"From  Mexico  to  the 

SOUTHERNMOST  TIP  OF 


Chile  and  Argentina, 

HUNDREDS  OF  MARTYRS, 


LAY  LEADERS,  RELIGIOUS, 
PRIESTS,  AND  BISHOPS 
HAVE  SHED  THEIR  BLOOD 


AND  CONTINUE  TO  GIVE 
THEIR  LIVES  FOR  THE 


CAUSE  OF  JUSTICE." 


Along  with  the  fact  that  Vati- 
can Council  II  was  taking  place  in 
Rome,  two  events  would  greatly 
affect  our  lives  and  our  work. 

In  March  of  1964  the  govern- 
ment of  then-President  Joao 
Goulart  was  overthrown  by  a 
military  coup.  At  first  the  Church 
in  Brazil  favored  the  revolution. 
The  coup  was  saving  the  country 
from  communism.  But  the  securi- 
ty of  the  State  became  the  new 
god,  and  the  country  and  her 
citizens  became  enmeshed  in  a 
police  state  and  lost  all 
semblance  of  democracy.  The 
Church  soon  spoke  out  against 
the  military  and  decried  its  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  Church 
organizations  became  suspect 
and  many  were  shut  down  by  the 
military.  Lay  leaders,  priests,  and 
religious  became  prime  targets  of 
suspicion,  and  their  work,  activi- 
ties, sermons,  and  movement 
came  under  scrutiny  by  the  mili- 
tary. Many  foreign  missionaries 
were  expelled  from  the  country 
while  the  local  clergy  who  spoke 
out  against  the  military  were 
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Bishop  George  Marskell  points  to  the  image  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  part  of  a display  in  memory  of  those 
martyred  for  the  cause  of  justice  in  Latin  America.  The  display  is  set  up  at  the  Oscar  Romero  Seminary, 
founded  by  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  where  young  Brazilian  men  could  prepare  for  the  priesthood. 


subjected  to  harassment,  arrest, 
and  in  some  cases  to  detention 
without  trial,  and  torture. 

The  military  dictatorship 
immersed  us,  as  no  other  teacher 
could,  into  the  political  realities 
of  Brazil,  Latin  America,  and  the 
world. 

Voice  of  the  Voiceless 

In  the  following  years,  the 
Brazilian  Church  and  her  leaders 
was  to  become  the  voice  of  the 
voiceless.  She  was  the  one  insti- 
tution that  could  openly  defy  the 
State.  And  as  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  that  spoke  out  against 
a totalitarian  regime,  she  quickly 
became  the  prime  enemy  of  the 
State. 

The  second  event  of  momen- 
tous importance  was  the  historic 
meeting  of  the  Latin  American 
bishops  at  Medellin,  Colombia,  in 


1968.  The  meeting  produced  a 
series  of  radical  documents  that 
analyzed  the  political  and  social 
situation  of  the  Latin  American 
peoples.  At  Medellin,  Church 
leaders  focused  on  the  plight  and 
the  sub-human  living  conditions 
and  poverty  of  the  majority  of 
peoples  on  the  sub-continent.  The 
poor  were  poor,  not  because  they 
wanted  to  be  poor,  but  because  of 
structures  that  were  imposed 
upon  them.  Unjust  economic 
systems  condemned  these  mil- 
lions to  lives  of  ignorance,  dis- 
ease and  poverty. 

Medellin,  in  a very  profound 
sense,  challenged  the  Latin 
American  Church  to  see  the 
scarred  and  disfigured  person  of 
Christ  in  these  masses  of  suffer- 
ing humanity  crying  out,  not  for 
charity,  but  for  justice. 

This  call  and  challenge  of 
Medellin  would  bring  the  Latin 


American  Church  to  her  finest 
hour  in  centuries.  From  a Church 
of  privilege,  and  traditionally 
linked  to  those  in  power,  it 
would  become  a Church 
maligned,  a Church  persecuted! 
And  as  bishops,  priests,  religious, 
and  laity  took  up  the  call  of 
Medellin,  they  too  would  be 
smeared  as  subversives,  as  com- 
munists! Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  of  El  Salvador  is  perhaps 
the  most  public  of  the  martyrs  of 
Latin  America.  But  from  Mexico 
to  the  southernmost  tip  of  Chile 
and  Argentina,  hundreds  of  mar- 
tyrs, lay  leaders,  religious, 
priests,  and  bishops  have  shed 
their  blood  and  continue  to  give 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  justice. 

Daily  Life 

As  events  unfolded  in  the 
outside  world,  and  within  the 
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People  who  live  in  the  interior  are  called  "caboclos."  They  are  truly  pioneers. 


etching  out  a life  for  themselves  and  their  families  with  hard  work,  often 
under  very  difficult  conditions. 

T^’iazilian  '/\foefinoon 

In  the  heat  of  the  afternoon 
there  is  no  movement;  all  is  silence 
The  heat  seems  to  rise,  to  burst  from  the  earth 
The  sun,  a huge  mirror 
In  the  house,  someone  sleeps  in  a hammock 
On  the  roof,  a lizard 
blinks 

In  the  distance,  the  sound  of  a boat 
going  upriver — where? 

Slowly 

In  the  heat  of  the  afternoon 

Tion  /KacfoonneU,  SFM 


country  itself,  life  and  work  went 
on  in  our  hinterland.  The  pattern 
of  our  daily  lives  and  work  fell 
into  two  categories:  work  in  the 
town  of  Itacoa tiara  itself;  and  our 
trips  to  the  'interior' — to  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages 
situated  within  this  92,000  square 
kilometre  region  of  the  Amazon. 

People  who  live  in  the  interior 
are  called  "caboclos."  They  are 
truly  pioneers,  etching  out  a life 
for  themselves  and  their  families 
with  hard  work,  often  under  very 
difficult  conditions.  They  are 
subsistence  farmers,  working  a 
small  plot  of  land  for  crops,  and 
fishing  and  hunting  for  their 
food.  Whatever  supplies  they 
need,  they  buy  at  the  'country' 
store  in  the  nearest  town. 

A typical  small  farm  would 
have  a few  chickens  and  ducks, 
three  or  four  pigs,  and  sheep.  The 
farm  would  consist  of  five  to  ten 
acres,  hacked  out  of  the  jungle 
surroundings.  Farming  is  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  cleared  area  is 
always  adjacent  to  the  water. 

Most  people  would  own  their 
land  by  right  of  tenure  or 
through  outright  purchase. 
Tenure  meant  that  they  had  lived 
and  worked  on  the  parcel  of  land 
for  at  least  seven  years.  But  very 
few  possessed  the  actual  deed  to 
the  land.  The  deplorable  registra- 
tion system  in  practice  at  the 
local  Land  Title  and  Registration 
Office,  with  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion quite  prevalent,  ended  very 
often  in  tragedy  for  many  people. 
When  certain  others  would  want 
the  land,  tax  receipts  which  were 
proof  of  payment,  legal  docu- 
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Fr.  Doug  MacKinnon  baptizes  a young  parishioner. 


Lay  missionary  Karen  VanLoon  working  with  local 
women  in  a class  on  health  and  nutrition. 


Fr.  Omar  Dixon  meets  with  local  farmers. 


Scarboro  Missionaries 

PRESENTLY  SERVING  IN  BRAZIL 


FR.  DOUG  MACKINNON,  from  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia 
Serving  in  Brazil  since  1961 

I am  doing  pastoral  work  in  the  parish  of  Itacoat- 
iara  and  am  involved  in  the  prelacy's  half-hour  radio 
program  which  airs  every  Sunday  at  noon.  This  is  an 
important  means  of  communication  to  the  many  peo- 
ple in  the  interior  of  the  prelacy.  I also  help  in  courses 
of  formation  for  community  leaders,  and  as  well  man- 
age the  contributions  for  the  Brazil  mission  that  come 
from  our  benefactors  in  Canada. °° 


Lay  missionary  KAREN  VANLOON,  from  Wardsville,  Ontario 
Serving  in  Brazil  since  1994 

I coordinate  a pastoral  in  Itacoatiara  which  works 
to  enable  local  women  to  be  community  leaders  in 
efforts  to  improve  health  care  for  children  up  to  six 
years  of  age  and  for  pregnant  women.  I also  do  train- 
ing in  alternative  nutrition;  in  prevention,  recognition 
and  possible  treatment  of  respiratory  and  intestinal 
illnesses;  and  in  the  promotion  of  breastfeeding  and 
immunization. 

There  is  a need  to  form  training  teams  so  that  this 
work  can  spread  out  to  much  needed  areas  where 
people  with  little  or  no  income  do  not  have  access  to 
preventative  health  educations 


FR.  OMAR  DIXON,  S.F.M.,  from  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia 
Serving  in  Brazil  since  1967 

I am  pastor  of  the  parish  in  Itapiranga.  Besides 
normal  parish  work  serving  the  city  and  outlying 
communities,  I am  on  a prelacy  catechetical  team  with 
emphasis  on  adult  evangelization.  I also  accompany 
the  people  in  their  struggles  for  new  life  which  Christ 
wants  for  all  peoples: 

• in  preserving  the  fish  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  from 
commercial  fisheries  which  endanger  the  livelihood  of 
the  local  people; 

• against  big  landowners  for  the  local  farmer's 
right  to  own  a piece  of  land; 

• in  developing  alternative  economic  projects  such 
as  raising  hens,  and  establishing  a small  brick  factory 
so  local  people  can  manufacture  the  product  and  sell 
directly  to  the  consumer. 

These  are  a simple,  hard  working  people  and  they 
are  very  poor — most  are  unable  to  eat  on  a daily  basis. 
There  is  high  unemployment  and  they  are  getting 
poorer  because  of  an  unjust  distribution  of  wealth.  Yet 
the  people  have  great  hope  and  faith  and  want  to  be 
liberated  and  live  as  dignified  human  beingss 
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Bishop  George  (left)  worked  with  the  people  to  establish  several  pastoral  teams  in  response  to  their  needs. 

"The  prelacy's  pastoral  and  training  centre  was  founded 

TO  TRAIN  AND  FORM  LAITY  FOR  PASTORAL  WORK 
WHICH  HAD  ALWAYS  BEEN  THE  DOMAIN  OF  PRIESTS  AND  SISTERS." 


merits,  and  even  deeds  of  posses- 
sion, would  disappear  from  files. 

Formation  of  the  Laity 

In  1967,  the  first  training  ses- 
sion for  pastoral  leaders  was  held 
in  Itacoatiara.  The  session  was 
part  of  the  program  of  the  newly- 
formed  CENTREPI — not  a 
species  of  centipede,  but  an 
acronym  for  the  pastoral  and 
training  centre  of  the  prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara.  (A  prelacy  is  really  a 
diocese  in  formation.) 

CENTREPI  was  founded  to 
train  and  form  laity  for  pastoral 
work  which  had  always  been  the 
exclusive  domain  of  priests  and 
Sisters.  Through  the  years  it  has 
trained  and  educated  close  to 
3,000  men,  women,  and  youth  for 
work  in  the  prelacy. 

In  its  initial  years,  community 
leaders  from  the  interior  towns 
and  villages,  and  the  city  proper, 
were  chosen  by  the  priests  as 
candidates  for  leadership.  But  as 
time  went  on,  the  communities 
themselves  chose  future  leaders 
for  pastoral  and  community 
work  in  their  own  communities. 
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The  first  courses  were  basic: 
education,  hygiene  and  health, 
community  leadership,  and  cate- 
chetics.  As  training  and  educa- 
tion became  more  of  a priority, 
teachers  with  specializations 
were  brought  in  from  the  south. 
The  special  training  sessions 
would  be  attended  by  the  Sisters, 
priests,  and  pastoral  agents  from 
all  over  the  prelacy. 

The  centre  opened  whole  new 
dimensions  in  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  the  prelacy.  Deep 
bonds  of  commitment  were 
forged  among  the  participants. 

As  clerics  and  foreigners  we 
had  our  vision  of  Church,  but 
gradually,  through  the  input  of 
the  people,  our  vision  became 
more  integrated  to  their  needs 
and  aspirations.  We  developed  a 
greater  understanding  of  them 
and  their  communities.  We  were 
dealing  with  people  from  the 
grassroots,  the  reality  of  their 
lives  and  the  problems  they  faced 
every  day.  This  new  vision  saw 
the  Church  as  the  People  of  God, 
and  the  many  small  and  separate 
communities  as  members  of  a 


greater  faith  community. 

I always  remember  with  deep 
feelings  Geraldino  de  Freitas,  a 
man  in  his  60s  who  came  from 
one  of  our  poorest  and  most 
backward  communities.  The 
village  was  called  Terra  Preta  de 
Limao,  (black  land  of  the  limes). 

In  high  water  one  had  to  travel 
by  canoe  for  several  hours 
through  dense  swampland;  and 
in  the  dry  season  it  was  a long 
trek  on  foot,  out  to  one  of  the  side 
rivers  that  fed  into  the  Amazon. 

Geraldino,  scarcely  literate, 
followed  courses  at  CENTREPI, 
giving  of  his  time  and  energy 
with  a dedication  that  was 
unflagging.  Several  times  a year, 
over  a period  of  five  or  six  years, 
he  immersed  himself  in  study, 
learning  to  read  and  write.  He 
studied  the  biblical  and  catecheti- 
cal courses,  intent  on  becoming  a 
proficient  leader  for  the  well- 
being of  his  community.  And 
each  year  he  would  bring  two  or 
three  of  the  youth  for  training. 

His  determination  and  desire 
for  learning  was  an  example  for 
all  of  us.  And  it  goes  without 
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Scarboro  Missionaries'  appointments 
to  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil: 

19bt  Vince  Daniel 

Douglas  MacKinnon 
George  Marskell 
Paul  McHugh 
Michael  O'Kane 


1964 

Tim  Ryan 
Bill  Smith 

1905 

Lewis  Hewer 

190b 

Justin  Maclnnis 
Raymond  O'Toole 

I9by 

Marlene  Boudreau 

Omar  Dixon 

Frs.  Doug  MacKinnon  and 
Omar  Dixon,  and  lay  mis- 

!9bS 

Brian  Manning 

sionary  Karen  VanLoon 

I9b9 

Hubert  DenTante 

presently  serve  in  the  prelacy, 
along  with  other  missionaries 

1971 

Terry  O'Sullivan 

from  Canada,  Colombia, 

1974 

Alan  King 

Mexico,  and  southern  Brazil. 

1978 

Chester  Gabriel 

In  1997,  the  prelacy  received 
its  first  local  priest  vocation, 

1987 

Ron  MacDonnell 

a young  man  from  Itacoat- 

1990 

Tim  Charrette 

iara.  The  process  is  now 
underway  to  designate  a 

1991 

Mark  Donagher 

bishop  to  succeed  Bishop 

1994 

Paul  McGuire 

Marskell. 

Karen  VanLoon 

saving  that  the  village  of  Terra 
Preta  de  Limao  had  a deeply 
committed  team  of  pastoral  lead- 
ers. 

Another  major  happening  that 
helped  to  integrate  and  mould 
this  new  vision  was  a sister- 
church  relationship  that  was 
initiated  in  1971.  The  Archdio- 
cese of  Sao  Paulo,  under  Cardinal 
Evaristo  Arns,  began  a program 
of  mutual  exchange  with  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  program  was  to 
expose  the  respective  Churches 
and  their  people  to  each  other's 
life  and  reality. 

For  a period  of  ten  years  teams 
of  laity,  religious,  and  priests 
came  as  volunteers  to  work  in  the 
prelacy.  Their  commitment  and 
that  of  Cardinal  Arns  helped  us 
as  local  Church  to  become  very 
much  an  active  partner  of  the 
Brazilian  Church  as  a whole. 

The  Sao  Paulo  teams  of  lay 
and  religious  were  committed  to 
the  vision  of  a new  Church.  Their 
involvement  with  the  Church  in 
Itacoatiara  helped  us  to  grow  and 
mature  as  a young  Church,  but 
one  that  was  linked  with  the  aims 
and  objectives — the  pastoral 
plan — of  the  greater  Brazilian 
Church. 

eorge  Marskell,  together 
with  his  Scarboro 
colleagues  and  the  pastoral  team 
from  Sao  Paulo,  set  up  a pastoral 
plan  for  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara 
in  1974.  In  1978  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  the  prelacy  which  was 
divided  into  seven  pastoral 
zones.  Each  of  these  zones  had  a 


pastoral  team  made  up  of  laity, 
religious,  and  one  priest.  At  that 
time,  there  were  approximately 
140  Basic  Christian  Communities 
scattered  throughout  the  prelacy, 
each  with  their  own  pastoral 
leaders  elected  by  the  communi- 
ty- 

With  a pastoral  plan  for  the 
prelacy  and  pastoral  teams  for 
the  seven  areas,  there  were  also 
other  teams  of  laity  and  religious 
set  up  for  the  following  responsi- 
bilities: children's  catechesis, 
youth  programs,  the  care  and 
visitation  of  the  sick,  marriage 
preparation,  baptismal  prepara- 
tion, a workers'  pastoral,  and  the 
pastoral  for  work  among  the 
Indigenous  peoples. 

The  Sisters  also  ran  a health 
program  and  a dispensary  for 
medicines,  and  there  was  also  a 
team  in  charge  of  the  training 


centre  (CENTREPI).  At  the  grass- 
roots level,  every  community  had 
an  elected  leader,  one  or  two 
catechists,  and  a Eucharistic  Min- 
ister. All  were  volunteers. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  these  local 
community  leaders  be  acknowl- 
edged for  what  they  were  to  the 
overall  running  of  the  pastoral 
program  for  the  prelacy.  The 
communities  depended  on  these 
local  leaders.  These  were  the  men 
and  women  who  lived  and 
worked  side  by  side  with  the  rest 
of  the  community,  who  struggled 
with  them  for  a daily  living,  and 
who  gave  of  their  time  and  tal- 
ents to  build  real  faith  communi- 
ties. Without  their  sacrifices,  and 
commitment  to  their  faith  and 
their  communities,  no  lasting 
work  could  have  been  accom- 
plished .0° 
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The  Bishop 

Mlue  fcans 

By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 


— he  afternoon  bus  ride 
(L  / through  the  Amazon 
' i / jungle  was  fantastic. 

Towering  trees,  many 
hues  of  green;  a heavy  blanket  of 
humidity;  and  the  occasional  burst 
of  rain.  It  was  October,  1986.  I had 
just  arrived  in  Brazil  at  three 
o'clock  that  morning  and  Sr. 
Frances  Baker  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  met  me  at  the  airport  in 
Manaus. 

The  five-hour  bus  trip  from  the 
airport  came  to  an  end  in  the  main 
square  of  the  city  of  Itacoatiara.  As 
we  climbed  down  from  the  bus  I 
saw  a man  in  blue  jeans  hurrying 
towards  us.  He  approached  me,  a 
big  grin  on  his  face,  extended  his 
hand  and  said,  "Ron,  welcome  to 
Brazil!" 

The  man  was  Bishop  George 
Marskell  and  I was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  wearing  blue 
jeans.  Anthropologists  say  that 
clothes  are  indeed  a language;  we 
communicate  things  about  our- 
selves by  what  we  wear.  Blue  jeans 
certainly  conjure  up  many  images. 
The  first  is  of  the  working  person : 
jeans  were  invented  for  rough  and 
tumble  work.  Another  image  is  of 
youth : many  youth  the  world  over 
have  adopted  blue  jeans  as  a type 
of  international  youth  badge. 

Blue  jeans  are  adaptable  to 
many  situations  as  well.  In  fact,  I 
was  to  learn  that  in  Brazil,  blue 
jeans  (clean  and  well-pressed  ones, 
of  course)  are  considered  fairly 
formal  wear : many  people  wear 
them  to  church.  Finally,  blue  jeans 
can  be  casual:  they  are  clothes  for 
knocking  about,  for  just  hanging 
out  and  relaxing. 

That  day  back  in  1986,  the  'bish- 
op in  blue  jeans'  welcomed  me 
into  his  house  which  I was  to 
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Above:  Bishop  George  and  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  comparing  musical  tastes. 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil  (1991). 

Below:  The  'bishop  in  blue  jeans'  at  the  Assembly  of  the  People,  a time  of 
prayer,  reflection,  and  celebration  for  the  people  of  Itacoatiara. 


share  with  him  over  those  first  few 
months  of  my  new  life  in  the  Ama- 
zon. We  sat  and  chatted  at  the 
kitchen  table,  Bishop  George,  Sr. 
Frances,  and  Fr.  Dionisio,  a Brazil- 
ian priest  working  in  the  prelacy. 
"We're  glad  to  have  you  here," 


they  told  me.  "We've  got  lots  of 
work  for  you  to  do!"  When  Bishop 
George  saw  my  serious  face,  he 
flashed  his  grin  again,  as  if  to  say, 
"But  don't  worry;  not  just  now!" 

As  I got  to  know  Bishop  George 
over  the  next  few  months,  I came 


David  Eijsenck 


to  realize  that  his  blue  jeans,  which 
he  often  wore,  typified  his  person- 
ality. George  was  a hard  worker, 
always  on  the  go,  holding  meet- 
ings and  giving  courses,  celebrat- 
ing Mass  and  visiting  the  sick;  he 
hardly  seemed  to  have  time  for 
himself.  He  supported  workers, 
the  poor,  and  the  oppressed.  He 
prided  himself  on  being  the  son  of 
a Hamilton  steelworker  and  a 
domestic.  In  his  pastoral  orienta- 
tions, he  often  spoke  of  the  right 
for  unions  to  organize  and  for  the 
worker  to  have  a just  wage. 

Bishop  George  was  young  in 
spirit.  He  liked  to  joke  with  people 
and  always  seemed  upbeat.  He 
gave  plenty  of  attention  to  the 
prelacy's  Youth  Pastoral  Commis- 
sion and  to  supporting  children's 
catechetical  programs.  And  he  was 
casual.  "I  wish  the  new  priests 
would  stop  calling  me  Bishop 
George  and  just  call  me  George," 
he  once  commented  to  me  in  an 
exasperated  tone.  Then  he  flashed 
his  famous  smile.  "Okay,  George," 
I replied,  grinning  back.  "No  prob- 
lem!" It  felt  great  to  have  a new 
friend.  He  certainly  didn't  fit  my 
idea  of  what  a bishop  'should'  be 
like. 

I ended  up  working  in  the 
prelacy  for  six  years,  downriver  in 
Urucara.  It  was  the  parish  farthest 
away  from  Itacoatiara,  and  I liked 
to  joke  with  George  that  he  sent 
me  as  far  away  as  possible  because 
he  didn't  appreciate  the  rock 
music  I listened  to  when  I stayed 
with  him  those  first  few  months. 

fter  those  years  of  parish  work 
I returned  to  Canada  to  do 
studies  in  linguistics  in  prepara- 
tion for  work  among  Indigenous 
people.  In  December  1997  I 


"He  was  a man  who 

EXERCISED  AUTHORITY  IN 

our  Church  but  one 

WHO  DID  SO  HUMBLY." 


received  the  sad  news  that  George 
had  pancreatic  cancer  and  was  to 
undergo  surgery  in  Toronto.  I 
went  to  visit  him  in  March  while 
he  was  recuperating  at  our  central 
house  in  Scarborough,  and  I was 
shocked  at  the  amount  of  weight 
he  had  lost.  "The  doctors  say  that  I 
have  only  six  months  to  live,"  he 
told  me.  "I  want  to  go  back  to 
Brazil.  I want  to  celebrate  Easter 
Mass  with  our  people.  Would  you 
come  along  with  me?" 

The  return  journey  for  George 
was  one  of  suffering,  of  weakness 
and  pain,  of  being  vulnerable  and 
fragile,  of  giving  up  independence 
and  facing  death.  As  well,  it  was  a 
journey  of  graced  moments: 
intense  prayer,  new  insights, 
George's  sense  of  humour,  feeling 
the  love  of  the  people  for  their 
pastor,  and  acceptance  of  God's 
will. 

We  eventually  returned  to  his 
house  in  Itacoatiara,  the  place 
where  he  had  welcomed  me  12 
years  before.  Those  of  us  who 
accompanied  George  in  his  last 
months  of  life  (Sr.  Teresinha 
Vieira,  Scarboro  missionary  Fr. 
Doug  MacKinnon,  lay  missionary 
Sylvia  Ribeiro)  stood  powerless  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed.  We  could  only 
be  present.  George  gave  his  spirit 
back  to  God  early  in  the  morning 
of  July  2. 

Death  brings  sadness  and  tears 
but  it  also  brings  a quietness,  a 
peace,  a sort  of  timeless  perspec- 
tive of  what  that  person  has  lived. 
The  Brazilians  have  a beautiful 
custom  of  celebrating  a Seventh 
Day  Mass  one  week  after  the  per- 
son has  passed  away.  We  had  a 
Mass  for  George  on  July  8 in  the 


Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary  in  Itacoatiara.  The  people 
organized  an  entrance  procession 
with  symbols  representing 
George's  life:  his  bible,  his  rosary 
beads,  his  glasses,  a small  wood 
carving  of  a boat,  a pair  of  his 
shoes,  his  bishop's  staff,  one  of  his 
shirts,  and  a pair  of  his  old  blue 
jeans — old,  worn-out  blue  jeans, 
faded  and  frayed  in  parts;  he  must 
have  worn  them  lots.  The  people 
carrying  the  symbols  held  them 
high  for  all  to  see  until  the 
entrance  song  was  finished. 

Looking  at  those  symbols  made 
me  all  choked  up  at  first  as  I 
remembered  my  friend.  But  then  I 
felt  a wave  of  peace  flow  over  me. 
Those  symbols  represented  what 
George  had  lived:  he  was  a man 
of  prayer;  a man  who  worked 
serving  people  by  travelling  by 
boat  to  far-flung  communities;  a 
man  who  exercised  authority  in 
our  Church  but  one  who  did  so 
humbly;  a man  whose  spirit  was 
young;  a man  of  good  cheer  and  of 
good  news,  one  who  walked  close- 
ly with  the  people...  a bishop  in 
blue  jeans. 

During  the  Mass  my  sadness 
was  transformed  to  joy.  George's 
spirit  was  alive!  He  lives!  His 
example  has  given  me  courage  to 
imitate  the  values  which  he  so 
ardently  lived.  The  experience  of 
knowing  George  and  walking  with 
him  has  deepened  my  faith  in  the 
Resurrection  and  has  drawn  me 
closer  to  Jesus  to  build  a world  of 
justice  and  love,  with  a preferen- 
tial option  for  the  poor.  Wearing 
blue  jeans  has  taken  on  added 
symbolic  significance  for  me,  and 
conjured  up  one  more  image...  that 
of  a worker  for  the  Reign  of  God. °° 
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<3join%  cHome 

By  Fr.  Doug  MacKinnon,  S.F.M. 


At  his  last  Mass  celebrated  with  the  Scarboro  Missions  community  here  in 
Canada  before  returning  to  Brazil,  Bishop  George  (left)  receives  a blessing 
from  Bishop  Paul  McHugh.  Bishop  McHugh  had  been  his  predecessor  as 
Bishop  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara.  At  right  is  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Superior 
General  of  Scarboro  Missions. 


fter  his  operation  in 
late  December, 

1997,  Bishop 
George  Marskell  ivas  advised 
that  he  ivould  live  only  for  a 
short  time,  a year  at  the  most, 
but  more  likely  it  would  be 
six  months.  From  then  on 
George  planned  his  return 
home  to  Brazil. 

The  first  thing  on  his  list  was 
to  celebrate  the  Easter  vigil  in 
Itacoatiara;  secondly  to  partici- 
pate in  the  National  Conference 
of  Brazilian  Bishops  in  Sao  Paulo 
near  the  end  of  April;  and  finally 
to  participate  in  some  small  way 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  People 
being  held  on  June  8-11  in  Itacoa- 
tiara, and  meet  with  as  many 
people  as  he  could. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  airport  in 
Manaus,  two  bishop  friends, 
many  priests,  and  a large  number 
of  lay  people  were  there  to  greet 
him.  He  was  accompanied  by  Fr. 
Ron  MacDonnell,  a Scarboro 
colleague  who  had  also  served  in 
the  Brazil  mission. 

After  a rest  of  two  days  in 
Manaus,  George  continued  on  his 
journey,  arriving  at  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  about  10  kilome- 
tres away  from  the  city  of  Itacoat- 
iara where  he  would  spend  the 
first  months  of  his  return  to 
Brazil.  Again,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
monastery,  many  people  were 
waiting  to  greet  him. 


According  to  plan,  he  celebrat- 
ed the  Easter  vigil  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  Itacoatiara  where  he  had 
been  pastor  for  20  years.  On  hear- 
ing that  George  would  be  cele- 
brating this  event,  people  came 
from  all  over  the  prelacy  in  sup- 
port of  his  struggle  and  to  offer 
their  prayers  and  encouragement 
at  this  time  in  his  journey.  More 
than  3,000  people  came  to  this 
celebration,  many  journeying 
long  hours  by  boat  from  villages 
in  the  interior. 

A couple  of  weeks  later  Ron 
accompanied  George  to  Sao 
Paulo,  the  second  part  of 
George's  journey,  to  participate 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  National 
Bishops'  Conference  of  Brazil.  At 
this  time  he  was  able  to  speak 
with  the  Nuncio  of  Brazil,  and 


with  many  of  his  bishop  friends 
from  the  region  and  from  other 
parts  of  Brazil.  All  of  them 
expressed  solidarity  in  his  illness 
and  offered  prayers  for  his  recov- 
ery. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
the  bishops'  meetings,  George 
said  goodbye  and  returned  to 
Itacoatiara.  The  journey  to  Sao 
Paulo  took  a lot  out  of  him  and 
his  strength  and  health  began  to 
deteriorate.  Extreme  pain  in  his 
back  began  to  develop,  and  so 
another  journey  to  Manaus  was 
necessary  to  get  more  medical 
consultation.  A 'cat  scan' 
revealed  that  a ruptured  disk  had 
developed  and  so  treatment  of 
this  new  agony  had  to  begin. 

At  this  time  George  also 
entered  into  a profound  depres- 
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sion.  With  the  depression  came  a 
lack  of  appetite  and  he  began  to 
lose  more  weight.  At  this  point, 
George  expressed  his  desire  to 
return  to  Itacoatiara,  to  his  own 
house,  his  own  room  and  his 
office,  to  try  to  do  a few  little 
things  that  he  felt  he  had  to 
accomplish  or  had  promised  to 
do.  At  home  he  seemed  to 
become  more  relaxed,  a little 
happier,  and  not  so  depressed. 

However,  the  disease  contin- 
ued to  take  its  toll  on  his  body. 

He  ate  very  little  and  spent  more 
and  more  time  in  bed,  yet  he 
complained  very  little.  Two  doc- 
tors from  Itacoatiara  attended  his 
every  need  and  made  him  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  Mass 
was  celebrated  each  day  in  his 
room  by  one  of  the  priests  from 
the  prelacy. 

In  the  week  before  George 
died,  the  Archbishop  of  Manaus 
and  nine  priests  of  the  diocese 
came  to  visit  George.  They  gave 
him  the  last  rites  and  concelebrat- 
ed  Mass  with  him  and  the  other 
priests  of  the  prelacy. 

On  June  30,  George's  body 
temperature  dropped  consider- 
ably and  he  began  to  perspire  a 
great  deal.  Dehydration  set  in 
and  more  and  more  liquids  had 
to  be  put  into  his  body 
intravenously.  On  July  2 he 
passed  away  in  his  sleep. 

Preparation  for  the  funeral 
Mass  and  interment  began  at 
once.  In  the  Amazon  burial  takes 
place  within  24  hours  because  of 
the  heat  and  humidity.  During 
this  time,  one  could  almost  feel 


d-\appiness  $ 


or  me 


Excerpts  from  Bishop  Jorge's  opening  address  in  June,  1998,  to  the 
" Assembly  of  the  People" — a three-day  gathering  of  the  300  or  so  Christ- 
ian communities  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  held  every  two  years  since 
1981.  Because  of  his  weakened  state,  this  would  be  the  first  time  Bishop 
Jorge  would  not  be  participating. 


am  here  to  say  but  a few  words,  and  the  first  little  word  is 
this:  happy...  how  happy  I am  to  be  here. 

I had  hoped  to  be  in  better  health,  but  you  know  how  it  is... 
this  body  of  mine. 

How  wonderful  to  see  people  from  all  areas  of  the  prelacy. 
How  wonderful!  This  is  happiness  for  me  because  we  are  grow- 
ing— growing  in  love,  in  solidarity,  in  sisterhood. 

While  you  are  here  in  Itacoatiara,  living  and  breathing  this 
wonderful  Assembly  of  the  People — just  know  I'm  there  in  my 
home;  but  there  will  not  be  a moment  when  I'm  separated  from 
you.  I'll  be  praying  for  you  all,  and  I hope  to  meet  with  you  all 
on  Sunday  evening. 

^or^e  /Karskeit 
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the  collective  sorrow  of  the 
priests,  sisters,  pastoral  agents, 
and  the  people  of  the  prelacy, 
and  condolences  came  from  all 
over  the  world. 

The  Mass  of  the  Resurrection 
was  prepared  by  the  liturgy  team 
in  Itacoatiara  and  held  in  the 
cathedral.  The  Archbishop  of 
Manaus  was  the  main  celebrant. 
Three  more  regional  bishops  and 
two  diocesan  administrators  also 
came  to  concelebrate  with  the 
priests,  sisters,  lay  missionaries, 
and  the  people  of  the  prelacy. 

More  than  5,000  people  from 
the  city  of  Itacoatiara  and  sur- 
rounding communities  came  to 
offer  their  last  farewell  to  the  one 
they  came  to  know  and  love  so 
well.  It  was  a very  solemn  and 
beautiful  Mass  and  it  was  pre- 
sented live  on  the  prelacy's  satel- 


lite channel.  Two  large  television 
screens  were  placed  outside  for 
those  who  were  unable  to  get 
into  the  church  itself. 

The  custom  in  most  South 
American  countries  is  to  have  a 
Mass  on  the  seventh  day  after  the 
person  has  died.  For  this  the 
people  would  have  time  to  pre- 
pare their  celebration  and  feel 
freer  to  express  their  love  for 
their  bishop.  The  Archbishop  of 
Manaus  returned  once  again  to 
concelebrate  with  the  priests  and 
people.  Fr.  Raymond  O'Toole  of 
Scarboro  Missions'  General 
Council  represented  the  Society 
and  presented  George's  sister-in- 
law,  niece,  and  their  two  friends 
to  the  people  during  the  celebra- 
tion. Ray  expressed  the  Society's 
solidarity  with  the  prelacy  and 
thanked  the  people  for  their 
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" Please , Sister,  let  me  enter  at  least  at  the  door  of  his  room. 

If  he  sees  me,  even  from  afar,  he  will  call  me,  because  he  knows  me." 

A have  had  the  privilege  to  work  these  three  last  years,  since  1996, 

' as  the  Secretary  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  thus  I came  to  know 
a little  better  the  people — the  flock — of  Bishop  Jorge  Marskell... 

Until  the  eve  of  his  death,  he  received  visitors  for  one  hour  every 
day.  When  I went  to  the  front  door  to  greet  people  who  came  to  talk 
to  him,  they  immediately  told  me,  "He  knows  me."  And  when  I 
looked  surprised,  they  at  once  revealed  to  me  the  occasion  in  their 
lives  when  they  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  and  how  this  had 
marked  their  lives  forever. 

Last  year  I said  to  our  dear  bishop:  "Dom  Jorge,  I'm  going  to  write 
an  article  about  you  entitled,  'He  Knows  Me,'  because  countless  per- 
sons who  want  to  talk  to  you  tell  me — as  a right  to  be  received  and 
one  which  they  have  acquired — "He  knows  me.'" 

People  who  wanted  to  see  Bishop  Jorge  because  they  know  him 
and  are  known  by  him  did  not  perceive,  perhaps,  the  profound 
meaning  of  this  knowledge...  It  was  a knowledge  based  on  the  love  of 
Jesus,  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  said  "I  am  the  good  shepherd.  I know 
my  sheep  and  my  sheep  know  me."  (John  10:14) 

During  Dom  Jorge's  sickness,  a young  man  came  to  see  him.  That 
day  the  visitors  had  been  many,  about  100,  and  we  had  to  finish  the 
visits  because  Bishop  Jorge  was  very  tired.  The  young  man  became 
insistent:  "Sister,  let  me  go  to  see  him.  When  I was  in  prison  he  came 
to  visit  me.  He  chatted  with  me.  He  shook  my  hand  behind  the  bars. 
Now  I'm  free  and  I'm  already  working.  He  will  be  very  happy  to  see 
me  because  he  knows  me."°° 

(Submitted  by  Sister  Mar  ilia  Menezes) 


expression  of  faith  and  love  for 
George.  The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  his  homily: 

"The  Gospel  of  today  (the 
Beatitudes)  speaks  of  those 
who  are  poor  in  spirit,  the 
poor,  the  meek,  those  who 
hunger  for  justice,  the  merci- 
ful, the  peace-makers,  the 
pure  of  heart,  and  those  who 
are  persecuted  for  the  cause 
of  justice.  It  appears  that 
Jesus  was  thinking  of  Dom 
Jorge  when  he  was  teaching 
on  the  mountain  to  the  apos- 
tles and  disciples.  Dom  Jorge 
embodied  these  qualities  of 
the  Beatitudes  in  his  life  and 
work  in  the  prelacy." 


At  the  request  of  the  people 
of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara, 
Bishop  George,  Dom  Jorge  as 
they  knew  him,  was  buried  in  a 
tomb  within  the  cathedral.  Each 
day  since,  a great  many  people 
continue  to  come  to  the  tomb  of 
Bishop  George  to  pray  for  him 
and  for  his  intercession.  Indeed, 
many  people  already  consider 
George  a saint  .°° 


Remember 
Scarboro  Missions 

s 8 
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i ...In  Your  Will  \ 

Y 

Aou  can  continue  to  support  our  mis- 
sion work  beyond  your  lifetime  by 
naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a benefi- 
ciary in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  with  a 
large  portion  tax-free.  This  is  a high 
yield  investment  during  your  lifetime 
and  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church.  (Note:  You  must 
be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to  participate.) 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 


Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 

Apt  # 


City/Town 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref# 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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Bishop  George  truly  loved  the  people  of 
Itacoatiara — people  he  called  his  own. 


One  of  them 

Where  to  find  a more  decent  per- 
son, a people's  person,  than  George! 
George  became  one  of  them.  How 
beautiful!  People,  Brazilians,  loved 
him  and  he  them.  George,  their 
bishop,  their  pastor.  I can  imagine 
how  so  many  tears  will  drop!  How 
their  tears  will  flow  from  their 
hearts.  Yes,  how  much  so  many 
loved  George,  how  much  more  God 
loves  George. 

{A  tribute  to  George  by  "Pablo" — 
Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Harvey 
Steele — on  hearing  of  George's  death.) 


He  Carried  Us  in  His  Heart 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  George,  a 
young  Amazonian  woman,  carrying 
her  two-year-old  daughter  in  her  arms, 
gave  the  following  letter  to  Fr.  Ron 
MacDonnell.  Her  words  represent 
what  we  heard  from  many  people  in 
those  last  few  months  of  George's 
life — they  testify  to  the  mutual  love 
shared  between  a pastor  and  his  flock. 

ishop  George  has  gone, 
but  some  things  of  him 
remain  in  our  minds  and 
our  hearts:  the  shoulder  of  a 
friend,  a smiling  face,  words  of 
comfort  and  of  solidarity,  of  a more 
just  and  fraternal  life.  Bishop 
George  gave  of  himself,  of  his  very 
best  for  us,  and  he  carried  us  in  his 
heart. 

What  will  remain  is  the  memory 
of  a bishop  happy  in  our  midst,  one 
who  decided  to  give  us  his  blessing 
first,  so  he  could  then  rest  in  peace  and  go  to  be  near  the  Most 
High,  and  sit  at  His  Right  Hand. 

I am  very  proud  to  be  Amazonian  because  God  placed  in 
our  midst  Bishop  George.  When  my  daughter  Cristina  grows 
older  I will  tell  this  story  and  I'm  sure  that  she  too  will  be 
proud  to  be  Amazonian. 

Just  as  the  light  lightens  our  days.  Bishop  George  will 
enlighten  our  minds  and  our  hearts  in  order  to  accept  our  loss, 
through  the  words  of  wisdom  by  which  he  taught  us  and 
made  his  people  grow  in  infinite  love. 

Itacoatiara,  city  of  the  Painted  Rock, 
is  smiling  and  blessed, 
happy  to  have  known 
a Reverendo  named  Jorge, 
most  happy  and  blessed. 

The  people  of  Itacoatiara 
will  always  remember 
a bishop,  just  and  ivell-loved, 
called  to  be  close  to  God. 

Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  attention, 
and  for  all  the  good  which  all  of  you  give  of  yourselves  for  us. 
A big  hug  from  me,  Urania,  my  daughter,  Cristina,  and  my 
husband,  Hudson. 
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Homily  presented  at  the  Memorial  Mass  for  Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M., 
Saturday , July  4,  1998,  at  Scarboro  Missions'  chapel,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

By  Fr.  John  Walsh,  S.F.M. 


ardinal  Ambrozic, 

Bishop  Tonnos,  Bishop 
Knight,  Bishop  McHugh, 
Marie  and  Elizabeth*,  members 
of  the  Society,  friends: 

How  exquisitely  Luke  (Chapter 
24:1-8)  paints  the  scene  at  the 
empty  tomb!  How  lovingly  he 
details  the  time,  the  place,  the 
people!  The  first  day  of  the  week; 
the  first  sign  of  dawn;  the  stone 
rolled  away;  the  spices  prepared; 
the  messengers  in  bright  clothes; 
the  terrified  women,  not  know- 
ing what  to  think.  How  reassur- 
ing the  message:  " Remember  what 
he  told  you..  " 

How  the  question  echoes 
through  the  centuries!  ‘"Why  look 
among  the  dead  for  someone  who  is 
alive?  " The  angels  chide  the 
women  for  seeking  the  living 
among  the  dead.  It  is  advice  for 
us. 

We  have  come  together  this 
Saturday  morning  to  pray 
and  grieve  for  our  friend.  Bishop 
George  Marskell;  to  remember 
and  to  give  thanks  for  his  life;  to 
look  at  his  place,  time  and  peo- 
ple, and  his  discovery  of  the 
Risen  Christ. 

Bishop  George  was  what  used 
to  be  called  a "cradle  Catholic." 
He  was  nurtured  in  the  faith  by 
his  parents  and  the  Catholic  com- 


munity of  Hamilton.  As  a semi- 
narian, I recall  him  being  very 
proud  of  that  heritage.  He  spoke 
lovingly  of  Cathedral  High,  St. 
Pat's,  and  Fr.  Mattice,  but  also  of 
the  steel  city  itself,  Hamilton 
mountain,  and  the  Tiger  Cats.  He 
had  an  affectionate  local  loyalty. 
So,  today  we  also  remember  his 
father,  Albert,  his  mother, 
Catherine  Molloy,  his  brother, 
Jim. 

Bishop  George  was  a grateful 
man.  In  1984  he  wrote  a note,  in 
his  distinctive  handwriting,  say- 
ing: 

"I  am  grateful  for  the 
family  I was  born  into, 
for  Scarboro  (Missions) 
and  for  my  vocations — 
Christian,  priesthood  and 
episcopacy...  I hope. ..that  I 
have  learned  a little  how 
to  love,  for  that  is  our 
greatest  vocation ." 

For  cradle  Catholics,  Catholi- 
cism and  the  Church  were  like 
oxygen.  We  breathed  it  in  our 
very  being.  It  pervaded  our  life. 

It  is  worthwhile,  I think,  on  this 
occasion  to  examine  a bit  this 
Catholic  tradition;  how  we,  as 
Catholics,  experience  salvation  in 
the  Lord. 


There  is  a very  moving  prayer 
in  the  funeral  liturgy  which 
reads:  “Dear  friends,  may  every 
mark  of  affection  and  every  gesture 
of  friendship  that  you  give  to  others 
be  a sign  of  God ’s  peace  for  you." 

Doesn't  the  prayer  recall  to 
mind  an  affectionate,  friendly 
Bishop  George? 

It,  in  a way,  sums  up  the 
Catholic  tradition's  embrace  of 
the  Incarnation,  of  all  that  is 
human:  " Every  mark  of  affection, 
every  gesture  of  friendship. . .a  sign 
of  God's  peace  for  you."  It  reveals  a 
sacramental  view  of  creation: 
"Reality  imbued  with  the  hidden 
presence  of  God"  (Paul  VI). 


Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M. 


* Marie  and  Elizabeth  Marskell,  Bishop  George's  sister-in-law  and  niece  respectively. 
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Fr.  Walsh  giving  the  homily 
at  Bishop  Marskell's 
Memorial  Mass,  held  at 
Scarboro  Missions  on  July  4. 


This  sacramental  view  sees  the 
Divine  in  the  human;  the  spiritu- 
al in  the  material;  and  the  eternal 
in  the  historical.  All  reality  is 
seen  as  holy.  The  history  of  the 
world  is  the  history  of  salvation. 
(Richard  McBrien,  Catholicism,  pp.  9 
and  10.) 

Bishop  George  grasped  that 
sacramental  vision  and  he  lived 
his  life  and  ministry,  as  a priest 
and  bishop,  by  it.  The  sacramen- 
tal view  of  life  is  not  all  serious- 
ness; it  is  enjoyment  of  life,  it's 
the  ability  not  to  take  ourselves 
too  seriously,  to  be  able  to  laugh 
at  ourselves.  We  always  enjoyed 
Bishop  George's  company  and 
his  sense  of  humour. 

Visitors  to  Third  World  coun- 
tries often  come  away  surprised 
by  the  hope  and  joy  they  find 
there  in  the  people,  despite  the 
grinding  poverty  and  misery. 
This  hope  and  joy  seems  to  be 
missing  in  the  affluent  world. 
Sometimes  it  is  even  missing 
among  Christians,  even  among 
us  priests. 

Brazil  and  the  Amazon,  it 
seems,  strengthened  Bishop 
George's  sacramental  vision. 

Here  was  a vast  country  with 
basically  a Catholic  ethos.  There, 
day  by  day,  he  would  literally 
rub  elbows  with  caboclos,  poor 
country  folk,  who  unquestion- 
ably held  a sacramental  view  of 
creation,  an  awareness  of  the 
closeness  of  God. 


Bishop  George  often  made 
points  by  telling  stories  from  his 
experience;  sometimes  throwing 
Portuguese  words  into  the  con- 
versation— words  that  better 
expressed  his  feelings  and  under- 
standing. It  was  an  indication  of 
how  closely  he  belonged  to 
Brazilian  culture. 

These  stories  often  illustrated, 
in  practical  ways,  the  Divine  in 
the  human:  the  affirmation  of  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  the  power- 
less— seeing  the  face  of  Christ  in 
the  dispossessed. 

His  stories  about  the  rain  for- 
est and  peasant  farmers,  the  ecol- 
ogy and  the  environment,  reflect- 
ed awareness  of  the  spiritual  in 
the  material — the  presence  of  the 
Creator  God  revealed  in  creation. 

Ordained  a bishop,  he  joined 
an  outstanding  College  of  Bish- 
ops which  gave  leadership  to  the 
people,  for  decades,  in  a troubled 
country.  For  these  bishops,  histo- 
ry evolving  in  Brazil  was  part  of 
salvation  history.  God  was  not  to 
be  relegated  to  the  past  or 
reserved  for  the  future  alone. 

God  is  in  the  present. 

Basic  Christian  Communities, 
the  Assembly  of  the  People,  the 
Pastoral  of  the  Land,  are  mostly 
interesting  theoretical  concepts 
for  us.  For  Bishop  George  they 
were  dynamic  pastoral  structures 
to  involve  the  people  in  develop- 
ing programs  to  meet  their  own 
needs  in  society  and  the  Church; 
to  be  responsible  to  one  another; 


to  care  for  one  another;  to  live 
out  their  baptismal  commitment. 

As  a bishop,  he  pursued  the 
vision  to  promote  a sacramental 
view  of  creation: 

• To  see  the  Divine 
in  the  human 

• To  see  the  spiritual 
in  the  material 

• To  see  the  eternal 
in  the  historical 

• To  see  that  all  reality 
is  holy! 

When  he  was  here  in  Canada 
for  treatment  early  this  year, 
he  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
almost  in  spiritual  retreat.  One  of 
the  books  he  found  most  helpful 
in  dealing  with  his  own  illness 
and  feelings  was  Cardinal 
Bernardin’s  The  Gift  of  Peace. 

The  final  words  of  the  book 
read  like  this:  "Today,  while  there 
is  still  breath  in  me,  I offer  you 
myself  in  faith,  hope  and  love  as  well 
as  in  suffering,  dying  and  peace." 
(Cardinal  Bernardin,  The  Gift  of 
Peace,  p.  147.) 

I am  sure  Bishop  George  made 
those  words  his  own — for  us! 

"7  offer  you  myself..." 

Friends,  " Why  look  among  the 
dead  for  someone  who  is  alive? 
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Signs  of  being  called 
to  overseas  mission 
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missions 


an  uneasiness  with  the  way  things  are  in  our 
world; 

a desire  to  make  a difference ; to  bring  about 
justice  and  the  Reign  of  God; 

a commitment  to  Christ  as  the  foundation 
for  all  we  do; 

%/  a readiness  to  let  go  of  the  familiar  in  order 
to  serve  God  as  freely  and  faithfully  wher- 
ever this  may  lead; 

a joyful  spirit  which  accompanies  our  faith 
and  embraces  the  people  among  whom  we 
serve; 

humility  to  acknowledge  our  limitations,  to 
acknowledge  our  need  for  forgiveness, 
and  to  let  go  of  failures; 

|/  a sense  of  humour  which  rejoices  in  life, 
carries  us  through  hard  times,  and  helps 
us  laugh  at  our  mistakes. 

Photo:  The  'China  team'  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  Marc 
Halle,  Puri  Garrido  (seated),  Louise  Malnachuk,  and 
Eric  Lagace,  who  served  together  in  China. 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 
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i Yes,  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

I Please  send  me  information  on  your  programme:  EH  Missionary  Priesthood  CH  Laity  In  Mission 

| Name 

I 

I Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


I 

I Education 

i ; 

1 Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
| Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  161  (priesthood),  Extension  165  (laity) /Email:  hno@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Email:  sfms@web.net;  Internet: //www. web.net/~sfms 


Age 


Complete  and  mail 
this  today! 

...Or give  us  a call. 


Inside 

• The  Wailing  of  a Nation 

Fr.  Joseph  Curcio 
remembers  the 
Nicaraguan  people’s 
plea  for  peace  during  their 
years  of  war  and  suffering. 

• A Lenten  Way  of  the  Cross 

St.  Bernadette’s  Parish 
x.  Ontario. 
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Opening  Ourselves  to  God 
...Interfaith  Dialogue 

No  Sweat 

TEN  DAYS  action  campai^ 
against  sweatshop^ 


“<Zh  e ancient  religious 
practice  of  meeting  God  on 
the  mountain  is  very  much 
alive  today  among  Native 
peoples  in  the  Diocese  of 
Riobamba , Ecuador." 

(See  page  4,  " High  & Holy  Places" 
by  Tom  Walsh.) 
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Lenten  Appeal 
Envelope 


During  Lent,  Christians 
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Thank  you  to  Scarboro’s  Lay  Auxiliary 

Our  thanks  to  the  members  of  our  lay  auxiliary  group  for  their  faith- 
fulness and  hard  work  on  behalf  of  Scarboro  Missions.  Last  October's 
lottery  was  very  successful  with  prizes  going  to  Elizabeth  Calligan  of 
Toronto  (first  prize,  $500);  Kyle  Palmer  of  Scarborough,  ON  (second 
prize,  $400);  and  Lome  Devine,  also  of  Scarborough  (third  prize, 

$190).  Congratulations! 

We  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Catholic 
Women's  League,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  parish  organizations  and 
schools  throughout  Canada  who  continue  to  remember  us  and  support 
our  missionary  work. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


Openness  to  God 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


n the  final  days  of  his  life, 
Christ  "sets  his  face" 
toward  Jerusalem,  know- 
ing that  he  will  be  confronted  by 
the  power  of  darkness  and  evil. 
Apprehensive  and  fearful,  Jesus 
journeys  to  Jerusalem  openly, 
teaching  the  disciples  and  heal- 
ing those  who  approach  him. 
Openness  to  the  Father  had  been 
a constant  of  his  daily  life  and  is 
now  very  much  a constant  of  his 
final  journey:  "Not  my  will  but 
your  will  be  done." 

During  Lent,  Christians 
around  the  world  are  called  to 
follow  Jesus  in  his  openness  to 
God,  despite  our  fears  and  set- 
backs. In  this  issue,  we  share 
with  you  many  examples  of  oth- 
ers who  try,  especially  at  this 
time  of  year,  to  remember  Jesus' 
life  and  death,  and  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps. 

In  Ecuador,  a country  with 
mountains  of  breathtaking  beau- 
ty, the  Indigenous  people  go  to 
the  very  tops  of  these  mountains 
as  a place  of  special  openness  to 
God.  Braving  the  cold  and  the 
snow,  whole  families  and  com- 
munities climb  to  where  they  can 
feel  God's  presence  in  a special 
way.  Seeking  God  in  high  places 
is  common  among  many  peoples 
and  cultures.  Indeed,  we  Chris- 
tians often  build  our  churches  on 
the  high  ground  of  our  villages, 
towns,  and  cities. 

The  suffering  people  of 
Nicaragua  open  themselves  to 
God's  presence  in  the  knowledge 
that  God  shares  in  their  suffering, 
that  God  walks  with  them. 


■t2o 

"Like  Christ  we  open 

OURSELVES  TO  GOD  BY 
OPENING  OURSELVES 
TO  ONE  another: 
LOVING... 

DOING  JUSTICE... 
SEEKING  PEACE." 

In  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio's  article,  we 
read  of  their  Way  of  the  Cross,  a 
journey  of  many  days,  praying 
for  a peace  with  justice. 

Here  in  Canada,  people  of 
many  faiths,  young  and  old,  open 
themselves  to  God  by  opening 
themselves  to  each  other  as  they 
seek  to  understand  and  respect 
each  other  through  dialogue. 

During  Lent,  Christians  open 
themselves  to  God  in  many  ways. 
We  go  to  church  more  often.  We 
are  more  often  mindful  of  Christ. 
We  join  our  prayer  and  penance 
with  him  as  he  journeys  his  Way 
of  the  Cross. 

"Our  prayer  need  not  be  'The 
Lord  be  with  you,  but  'The  Lord 
is  with  you.'"  These  are  the 
words  of  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  one 
of  our  colleagues  here  at  Scar- 
boro  Missions,  who  often 
reminds  us  of  God's  presence 
among  us.  We  need  to  be  open  to 


this  presence  of  God.  This  will 
enable  us,  like  Christ,  to  go  about 
doing  good  and  to  see  and  affirm 
the  good  that  others  do. 

Lent  reminds  us  of  the  power 
that  is  sin  and  darkness,  and  of 
our  need  for  repentance  and 
forgiveness.  It  is  a time  to 
remember  Christ's  suffering  and 
to  remember  that  Christ  contin- 
ues to  suffer  today  in  the  faces  of 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  neglected, 
and  the  persecuted  in  our  world. 

Christ  saw  and  affirmed  the 
good  deed  of  the  Samaritan;  the 
love  of  the  synagogue  leader  for 
his  daughter,  and  of  the  Roman 
centurion  for  his  servant;  the 
sharing  of  the  poor  widow  and  of 
the  wealthy  tax  collector;  the 
desire  of  Mary  Magdalene  for 
forgiveness;  the  concern  of  his 
mother,  Mary,  for  the  young 
couple  at  Cana.  As  well,  Christ 
saw  the  evil  of  his  time  and 
place.  He  condemned  this  evil 
and  challenged  those  who  perpe- 
trated it.  Commending  the  good, 
he  condemned  the  evil. 

In  our  time  and  place,  we 
Christians  are  challenged  to  do 
the  same.  Like  Christ  we  open 
ourselves  to  God  by  opening 
ourselves  to  one  another:  lov- 
ing... doing  justice...  seeking 
peace.  In  doing  so  we  will  hon- 
our and  worship  God  "neither  on 
the  mountain,  nor  in  Jerusalem... 
but  in  spirit  and  truth."  (John 
4:21-23)  oo 
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ast  year  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  high  on 
If  Mount  Chimborazo,  my  children 
^ and  I struggled  through  a snowstorm 
towards  a shelter.  Arriving  at  the  refuge  we 
were  surprised  to  find  some  25  Native  men, 
women,  and  children,  huddled  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  building,  trying  to  find  some  protec- 
tion from  the  cold,  gale-force  winds. 

The  shelter  was  locked.  However  I 
forced  open  a small  window  and  our 
youngest  child  squeezed  through  and  opened 
a larger  window  so  that  we  could  all  enter. 

A fire  was  soon  lit  and  the  Native  people 
congregated  at  one  end  of  the  building  as  an 
elder  read  aloud  scriptural  passages.  This  was 
followed  by  the  singing  of  the  psalms. 

An  hour  passed  and  the  storm  broke. 
Leaving  the  shelter  to  continue  their  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  the  group  plunged  single 
file  into  the  fresh  snow,  with  many  of  the 
women  wearing  only  sandals  on  their  feet. 

In  admiration  we  watched  them  climb  further 
until  they  reached  a plateau  where  they 
formed  prayer  circles. 


Sacred  Places 

Living  amidst  the  majestic  beauty  of 
Ecuador's  snow  covered  Andean  volcanoes  and 
working  with  the  Native  people  in  this  region,  I am 
particularly  receptive  to  what  others  have  to  say 
about  mountains  being  sacred  places  where  the 
secular  and  the  Divine  meet. 

Anne  Carlson  is  a 47-year-old  dietician  from 
Calgary,  Alberta.  When  interviewed  by  MacLean's 
magazine  (February  24,  1997  edition)  she  said,  "the 
exhilaration  of  going  up  to  the  mountain  is  just  a 
phenomenal  experience,  you  just  feel  so  close  to 
God — and  so  much  at  peace." 

On  the  other  hand  Jerry  Adler  writes  of  the 
revulsion  he  felt  when  reading  of  the  Inca  religious 
practice  of  human  sacrifice  that  resulted  in  a 12- 
year-old  girl  being  "plied  with  liquor  and  left  on  a 
frigid  mountaintop  to  die."  His  article  was  part  of  a 
special  report  in  Newsweek  (November  6, 1995),  "The 
Icewoman  of  the  Andes,"  about  a perfectly  preserved 
mummy  recently  discovered  on  a Peruvian  moun- 
tain. 

In  our  own  religious  tradition,  Jephthah  kills 
his  only  child,  a daughter,  as  she  returns  from  the 
mountains,  because  of  a vow  he  made  to  God 
(Judges  11:29-39).  And  on  a mountaintop,  Abraham 
heeds  God's  call,  puts  down  the  knife  and 
unbounds  his  son  Isaac  whom  he  was  about  to 
sacrifice. 
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Facing  page:  The  majestic  snow-capped  Mount  Chimborazo  (21,000  feet) 
dominates  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 

Above:  A Native  community  begins  the  Way  of  the  Cross  along  a mountain  path  on  Good  Friday. 
Scarboro's  presence  in  Ecuador  is  here  among  these  Indigenous  people  in  the  Diocese  of  Riobamba. 


After  everyone  had  partaken  of  the  meal, 

WE  BEGAN  THE  WAY  OF  THE  CROSS. 


We  are  told  in  the  Gospel  of  the  many  impor- 
tant events  in  Jesus'  life  that  took  place  on  moun- 
tains. And,  on  a hilltop  in  front  of  Tara,  St.  Patrick 
lit  a sacred  fire,  defying  the  religious  authority  of 
the  Irish  Kings.  It  was  a key  moment  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  Christianity  in  Ireland. 

This  ancient  religious  practice  of  meeting  God  on 
the  mountain  is  very  much  alive  today  in  the 
Diocese  of  Riobamba  where  Scarboro  Missions  has 
its  Ecuadorian  mission.  Shortly  after  our  experience 
in  the  snowstorm,  our  family  was  invited  to  a 
Native  community  on  Good  Friday.  The  community 
gathered  in  the  mid-afternoon  to  share  a traditional 
meal  made  from  seven  grains  and  salted  fish. 

After  everyone  had  partaken  of  the  meal,  we 
began  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  One  of  the  church  lead- 
ers, dressed  as  Jesus  and  carrying  a heavy  cross,  led 
us  for  three  hours  around  a mountain  path  stopping 
14  times  for  the  appropriate  scripture  passage  to  be 
read. 

Each  stop  was  a sacred  place  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  At  one  place  a pregnant  cow  had  fallen 


from  the  path  and  landed  on  a ledge  where  she 
proceeded  to  give  birth  to  a calf.  Both  were  rescued 
unharmed.  Another  stop  a little  further  along 
marked  the  source  of  a spring — an  inexhaustible 
source  of  water  for  the  community.  As  the  proces- 
sion wove  its  way  along  a very  narrow  and  danger- 
ous stretch  of  the  path  we  came  to  a cross.  Here 
Don  Sergio,  a member  of  the  community,  had  fallen 
to  his  death  on  his  way  home  from  a fiesta. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  by  the  time  we 
arrived  back  at  the  community.  The  afternoon  had 
turned  cold.  My  77-year-old  father-in-law  who  had 
accompanied  us  on  the  Way  of  the  Cross, 
mentioned  the  silence  and  the  deep  sense  of  Christ 
he  felt  manifested  by  the  Native  people  on  this 
Good  Friday. 

On  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Cristi  (Pax  Christi),  I had 
the  opportunity  to  experience  this  mountain 
spirituality  again.  I accompanied  a group  of  Native 
friends  who  celebrate  this  feast  day  with  fervor  at  a 
spectacular  site  where  four  volcanoes  can  be  seen 
stretching  out  toward  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
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Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity 
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/ Helping  the  missions,  helps  you! 

Yes,  you  can  give  a gift  to  Scarboro  Missions  by  way  of  a Gift  Annuity 
and  receive  regular  payments  from  us. 

/ A High-Yield  Investment! 

A Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity  earns  a high  rate  of  return 
with  a guaranteed  income  for  as  long  as  you  live. 

/ Tax  Breaks! 

A large  portion  of  the  Annuity  payments  you  receive 
is  looked  on  as  a return  of  principal  and  therefore  not  taxable. 

/ An  Investment  in  the  Future  of  the  Church! 

A Gift  Annuity  to  Scarboro  Missions  is  an  investment  in  the  future  mission  of  the  Church. 

Complete  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today!  Note  that  you  must  be  60  years  or  over  to  participate. 

%/  Yes!  Please  send  me  a confidential,  personal  quotation  for 

a Scarboro  Missions  GIFT  ANNUITY  in  the  amount  of  $ 


(must  be  $1,000  or  more) 


Mr.  / Mrs.  / Ms.  / Miss 


Address 


Apt.  # 


City 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Tel. 


Your  Birthdate 


For  a JOINT  ANNUITY,  please  complete  the  following: 
Name  of  Spouse  


Birthdate  of  Spouse 


Mail  to:  Treasurer’s  Office,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 


sky.  I was  told  that  this  had  been  a sacred  place  of 
celebration  long  before  Europeans  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Wrapped  in  their  ponchos  and  walking  great 
distances,  groups  from  several  communities  arrived 
throughout  the  night  to  the  chapel  built  into  the 
hilltop.  On  their  arrival,  each  family  proceeded 
outside  to  the  back  of  the  building  to  fill  a bag  with 
the  black  earth  of  the  hill.  Upon  returning  to  their 
homes  this  sacred  earth  would  be  sprinkled  in  the 
fields  and  around  the  animal  pens  in  a belief  that 
healthy  crops  and  livestock  could  be  expected. 

Once  inside  the  chapel  each  group's  leader 
registered  with  the  catechist  who  later  would  indi- 
cate when  it  was  that  group's  turn  to  lead  a song 
and  share  a reading.  Candles  provided  the  only 
light  and  added  to  the  warmth  of  the  people  gath- 
ered shoulder  to  shoulder. 

A community  of  communities  was  being  built 
on  this  isolated  mountaintop  as  young  and  old 
honored  the  Body  of  Christ  with  songs,  prayers, 
readings  and  stories.  An  elder  related  the  story  of  a 


wealthy  land  owner,  many  years  ago,  who  had  tried 
to  cultivate  this  sacred  hilltop  with  his  newly- 
acquired  tractor.  After  one  furrow  was  ploughed, 
the  tractor  flipped  over  while  making  a turn,  killing 
its  unfortunate  owner.  As  candles  flickered,  young 
eyes  listened  attentively  to  the  old  man's  spoken 
words  of  Divine  justice  being  meted  out. 

For  many  Christians  of  European  heritage  it  is 
difficult  to  grasp  this  mountain  spirituality.  The 
Indigenous  people  see  the  evident  manifestation  of 
God's  love  in  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  air, 
and  the  wind.  Their  practices  today  can  help  us 
broaden  and  deepen  our  own  religious  experience. 
At  the  same  time,  we  can  discover  a tradition  thou- 
sands of  years  old,  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Although  largely  ignored,  in  reality  it  is  also  part  of 

our  heritage  .03 

Tom  Walsh  serves  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador,  along 
with  his  wife,  Scarboro  lay  missionary  Julia  Duarte- 
Walsh,  and  their  children.  Working  for  the  Diocese  of 
Riobamba,  their  work  includes  accompanying  Native 
peoples  in  community  projects  to  better  their  lives. 
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THE 


Wailing 

of  a /yultion 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


The  Nicaraguan  people's  struggle  continues  today. 


On  July  19, 1979,  a massive 
popular  insurrection  in  Nicaragua, 
led  by  the  Sandinista  National 
Liberation  Front  (FSLN),  over- 
threw 46  years  of  dictatorship  by 
the  Sornoza  family.  The  people  of 
Nicaragua  claimed  sovereignty 
and  political  independence.  How- 
ever, privileged  Nicaraguans 
opposed  the  Sandinistas.  They 
organized  the  remnants  of 
Somoza's  military,  and  the  many 
private  armies  of  the  wealthy  that 
flourished  under  his  dictatorship, 
into  a force  known  as  the 
“Contras,"  operating  out  of  neigh- 
bouring Honduras.  With  the  help 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  and  large  amounts  of  money 
from  the  U)uted  States,  they  waged 
a ceaseless  war  against  the 
Sandinistas  who  were  forced  to 
use  precious  resources  to  defend 
their  country.  Many  young 
Nicaraguans  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed in  the  long  struggle.  Finally, 
ordinary  people  longing  for  peace 
at  all  costs,  voted  the  Sandinistas 
out  of  office  in  1989. 

ife  was  difficult  in 
Nicaragua  during  the 
United  States-spon- 
sored  Contra  war.  The 
people  prayed  in  their  homes 
and  churches.  Sorrow  was  every- 
where. The  agony  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  thousands  of  Nicaraguan 
youth  tore  the  people  apart. 
Slowly,  hope  waned.  Some 
desired  peace  at  all  costs.  Others 
willed  to  fight  on. 

It  was  at  that  juncture  that 


Fr.  Miguel  D'Escoto,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  encouraged  all 
Christians  to  do  penance  and 
show  the  world  the  depth  of  their 
suffering  and  sorrow  as  a plea  for 
peace.  The  plea  took  the  form  of 
a Way  of  the  Cross  which  would 


begin  at  the  northern  border  with 
Honduras,  and  proceed  south- 
ward to  the  capital  city  of  Man- 
agua. It  was  a walk  of  about  15 
days.  Fr.  Miguel  would  lead  the 
way. 

There  was  unbounded  enthu- 
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E.  Jane  Mundy 


"During  Lent,  penance  should  be 


NOT  ONLY  INWARD  AND  INDIVIDUAL, 
BUT  ALSO  OUTWARD  AND  SOCIAL." 


(Vatican  Council  II:  Constitution  on  the 
Sacred  Liturgy,  Sacrosanctum  Concilium,  #10) 


siasm  on  the  part  of  thousands. 
Hope  filled  the  air  for  those  who 
sought  peace  and  justice.  It  was  a 
time  of  penance  and  prayer.  I 
can't  remember  well  the  details, 
but  I can  still  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  feeling  of  Lent, 
a time  to  repent,  to  seek  peace 
and  healing.  It  was  the  wailing  of 
a nation. 

From  the  northern  war  zone, 
hundreds  began  the  grand  trek 
southward  through  villages  and 
towns,  towards  Managua. 

Indeed,  some  were  with  crutches 
and  on  wheelchairs  as  well.  The 
enthusiasm  for  such  a severe 
penance  was  uncanny.  Those  on 
the  Way  of  the  Cross  were  greet- 
ed at  each  town  and  village  with 
applause,  prayers,  gifts  of  food, 
and  refreshments.  In  the 
evenings,  one  of  the  priests  pre- 
sent would  celebrate  Mass  for  the 
penitents  and  the  local  people 
opened  their  homes  to  them. 
Large  numbers  from  each  village 
joined  the  prayer  group,  walking 
with  it  until  the  next  Station  of 
the  Cross  where  Jesus,  bearing 
the  cross,  was  recognized  as  the 
Saviour — the  Saviour  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people. 

Not  all  were  friendly,  howev- 
er. Some  wanted  the  surrender  of 
the  Nicaraguan  government  to 
the  Contras,  feeling  it  would 
bring  peace  and  security.  Others 
feared  the  intrusion  of  commu- 
nist Russia  within  the  govern- 
ment. The  catastrophe  of  war  had 
divided  a small  and  peaceful 
nation. 

Well  over  a hundred  penitents 
walked  from  the  starting  point  to 


the  finish  in  the  city  of 
Managua.  Among  them 
was  my  parish  assistant, 

Fr.  John  Medcalfe,  who 
had  left  his  parish  in 
Canterbury,  England,  to 
share  with  and  serve  that 
suffering  people.  I also 
took  part.  I began  20 
kilometers  east  of  the 
meeting  point  in  Man- 
agua. I could  walk  only  a 
few  kilometers,  however. 
Eventually,  I was  helped 
onto  the  back  of  a small 
truck  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey. 

We  were  awed  and  deeply 
moved  to  see  many  Protestant 
churches  uniting  to  journey  on 
their  own  Way  of  the  Cross.  They 
were  fewer  in  number,  but  with 
remarkable  faith  and  commit- 
ment to  peace,  they  gathered 
their  penitents  from  as  far  east  as 
Bluefields.  They  also  walked 
from  town  to  village  westward 
toward  Managua.  The  plan  was 
to  join  us  on  our  Way  of  the 
Cross  as  we  arrived  in  Managua 
from  the  north. 

They,  too,  had  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  this  gesture  for 
peace,  believing  the  Sandinista 
government  to  be  in  collusion 
with  communist  Russia.  Others 
could  not  accept  their  sharing  a 
cause  with  Roman  Catholics. 
Some  of  those  in  opposition 
shouted  words  of  anger  and 
condemnation  on  the  group  as 
they  carried  their  cross  westward 
towards  Managua. 

In  Managua,  thousands  of 
people  awaited  the  arrival  of 


Fr.  Joseph  Curcio  with  a villager  and  friend  in 
Muelle  de  los  Buoya,  Nicaragua.  Fr.  Curcio 
served  in  Nicaragua  from  1984  to  1989. 


those  from  the  north  and  those 
from  the  east.  Dozens  of  priests 
and  ministers,  and  numerous 
religious  and  parish  groups  were 
evident.  Fr.  Miguel  D'Escoto  was 
the  key  speaker.  There,  in  the 
early  evening,  he  welcomed  all 
and  declared  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world  the  Nicaraguan  cry  for 
peace. 

This  cry  from  a believing  peo- 
ple was  the  fruit  of  a long  medi- 
tation. It  was  as  a Lenten  season, 
dealing  with  the  great  evil  that 
had  befallen  them.  No  one  can 
possibly  go  forward  in  the  peace 
and  strength  of  the  Lord  until 
one  has  first  learned  to  stand  still 
in  one's  own  helplessness.  Nor 
can  a nation. 

This  Lenten  season  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  continues 
today.  They  will  celebrate  the  joy 
of  the  resurrection  when  we 
respond  to  the  wailing  of  their 
nation. °° 
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Opening  Ourselves  to  ^Jod... 


Interfaith  Dialogue 


By  Paul  McKenna 


"B\  DIALOGUE  WE  LET  GOD 
BE  PRFSENT  IN  OUR  MIDST, 
FOR  AS  WE  OPEN  OURSELVES 
TO  ONE  ANOTHER,  WE  OPEN 
OURSELVES  TO  GOD." 

Pope  John  Paul  II 


Who  Is  My  Neighbour? 

Each  of  the  world's  religions 
has  a lot  to  say  in  response  to  the 
universal  question:  W7io  Is  My 
Neighbour?  Last  May,  in  a Sikh 
temple  in  Scarborough,  Ontario, 
200  people  representing  nine 
world  faiths  gathered  to  address 
this  very  question. 

The  event  was  co-sponsored 
by  the  Gursikh  Sabha  Sikh  Tem- 
ple and  by  Scarboro  Missions.  It 
was  the  fifth  interfaith  event 
sponsored  by  Scarboro  Missions 
whose  commitment  to  inter-faith 
dialogue  is  inspired  by  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council.  This  'Ecu- 
menical Council'  sparked  a new 
openness  to  Jews,  Buddhists, 
Muslims,  Hindus,  Aboriginals, 
and  others.  As  a result,  the 
Church  has  come  to  recognize 
and  respect  the  presence  of 
grace,  truth,  and  holiness  in 
other  religions. 

As  guests  entered  the  Sikh 
house  of  worship,  they  were 
invited  to  remove  their  shoes 
and  put  on  head  coverings.  Both 
of  these  Sikh  customs  are  a way 
of  showing  respect  for  God  while 
in  the  temple. 

Seated  on  the  floor,  the  audi- 
ence then  listened  to  a panel  of 
speakers  representing  the  follow- 


A member  of  the  Gursikh  Sabha  Sikh  Temple  serves  guests  Maleksultan 
Kaba,  a Muslim,  and  Louise  Malnachuk,  a Catholic  lay  missionary  with 
Scarboro  Missions,  at  the  "Who  Is  My  Neighbour"  interfaith  event. 


Zoroastrian  priest,  Yezdi  Antia,  addresses  the  gathering  in  the  Sikh  Temple. 
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Catholic  high  school  students  dialogue  with  Zoroastrian  priest  Yezdi  Antia 
at  the  interfaith  event,  "Who  is  my  Neighbour?"  held  at  a Sikh  Temple  in 
Scarborough. 


ing  faiths:  Aboriginal,  Baha'i, 
Buddhist,  Christian,  Hindu,  Jain, 
Islam,  Sikh,  and  Zoroastrian. 

Each  panelist  discussed  the 
concept  of  'neighbour'  from  the 
perspective  of  her  or  his  religion. 

John  Robinson,  an  Ojibwa 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  lamented 
the  lack  of  caring  in  modern 
society:  "In  the  old  tradition," 
he  said,  "everything  was  shared 
in  a tribe.  Today,  that  tradition 
of  sharing  the  hunt  is  lost." 

A number  of  speakers 
stressed  that  every  person  is  a 
child  of  God.  Others  maintained 
that  every  living  creature  is  wor- 
thy of  love  and  respect. 

Prakash  Mody,  representing 
the  ancient  Jain  religion  of  India, 
stated  that  his  religion  forbids  all 
forms  of  violence  including  the 
killing  of  animals.  All  beings, 
Jains  believe,  are  entitled  to 
unconditional  respect. 

Marlon  Lo  of  the  Chandrakirti 
Buddhist  Centre  agreed.  "Every 
living  creature,"  he  said,  "is 
deserving  of  my  love  and  com- 
passion. Love  is  the  wish  for 
others  to  be  happy,  and  compas- 
sion is  the  wish  to  free  others 
from  suffering." 

For  Buddhists,  compassion  is 
a possibility  for  everyone  and 


can  be  cultivated  through  medi- 
tation. 

"Whoever  is  in  need,  for  any 
reason,  is  our  neighbour,"  said 
Louise  Malnachuk.  Louise  is  a 
Catholic  and  a Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sionary who  has  served  over  10 
years  in  China.  Louise  is 
presently  coordinating  the  lay 
program  at  Scarboro  Missions. 

After  the  nine  panelists  spoke, 
the  audience  divided  into  small 
groups  to  further  explore  the 
issue  of  'Who  Is  My  Neighbour.' 

Participants  next  made  their 
way  to  the  worship  section  of 
the  temple  to  join  the  Sikh  com- 
munity in  evening  prayer.  This 
colorful  and  powerful  worship 
service — including  prayers, 
singing  and  percussion  instru- 
ments— was  complemented  by  a 
brief  talk  on  Sikh  worship  by  a 
member  of  the  community. 

The  day  ended  in  the  temple 
dining  room,  where  everyone 
was  asked  to  sit  on  the  floor  in 
rows  facing  one  another.  Here 
they  enjoyed  a traditional  Sikh 
meal  together. 

"We  sit  like  this  because  it's 
like  the  family  getting  together. 
When  you  eat  together  you 
understand  each  other,"  said 
Piara  Singh  Minhas,  director  of 


the  religious  program  at  the 
temple. 

Indeed,  it  was  a powerful 
day!  Nine  world  religions,  meet- 
ing together,  dialoguing  togeth- 
er, praying  together,  breaking 
bread  together. 

One  cannot  but  be  reminded 
of  the  prophetic  words  of  John 
Paul  II:  "By  dialogue  we  let  God 
be  present  in  our  midst,  for  as 
we  open  ourselves  to  one  anoth- 
er, we  open  ourselves  to  God." 


Religion  and  the  Media 

Recently,  Scarboro  Missions 
sponsored  a one  day  conference 
on  the  relationship  between 
religion  and  the  media. 

A multi-faith  audience  of  80 
people  listened  to  speakers  and 
panelists  representing  six  reli- 
gions. These  faith  representa- 
tives were  asked  to  describe  how 
their  religions  are  portrayed  in 
the  media. 


Barry  Zwicker,  media  critic  with 
Vision  TV,  presents  the  closing 
remarks  at  the  "Religion  and  the 
Media"  conference. 
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Above  L-R:  Attending  the  "Religion  and  the  Media"  conference  at  Scarboro 
Missions  are  Bishop  Nicola  De  Angelis,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Toronto  and 
representative  of  the  Vatican's  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious 
Dialogue;  Scarboro  missionary,  Fr.  Raymond  O'Toole,  of  the  Society's 
General  Council;  Deo  Kemahan,  interfaith  broadcaster  ( Vision  TV),  Hindu, 
and  member  of  Scarboro  Missions'  interfaith  planning  committee. 


Above:  Ellen  Campbell  of  the  Canadian  Unitarian  Council  (L)  in  dialogue 
with  Buddhist  nun  Venerable  Bhikshuni  Tenzin  Sherab. 


Xborteiaal 


Interfaith  Workshops 

Would  your  congregation  or  Christian  community  group 
like  to  sponsor  an  interfaith  workshop  in-house? 

Participants  will: 

4 Find  out  more  about  other  religions; 

4 Learn  skills  for  Christian  ministry  in  a 
multi-religious  and  multi-cultural  society; 

♦ Be  part  of  an  interfaith  worship  service; 

4 Explore  current  Christian  approaches  to 
non-Christian  religions  and  interfaith  dialogue. 


<$> 

SU-h 


Unllnrlun 


Unitarian 


For  information  contact  Paul  McKenna,  77  Mill  Street  East, 
Unit  #39,  Tottenham,  ON,  LOG  1 WO.  Tel:  (905)  936-1022. 


Zorooilrlnn 


From  the  beginning  it  was 
obvious  that  the  issue  of  media 
sparks  an  intense  and  passionate 
reaction  in  every  religious  tradi- 
tion. 

Barrie  Zwicker,  a media  critic 
with  Vision  TV,  reminded  the 
audience  that  almost  every  group 
in  society — including  virtually 
every  religious  group — feels 
misrepresented  in  the  media. 

This  point  became  more  obvious 
as  the  day  progressed.  Members 
of  several  faiths  expressed  pain 
and  anger  about  how  they  are 
depicted  in  the  media.  The  dis- 
cussion also  focused  on  the  inter- 
national realm  as  conference 
participants  wrestled  with  the 
reality  of  inter-religious  conflict 
around  the  globe,  and  media 
reporting  on  such. 

Yet  within  this  forum  of  vastly 
differing  opinions,  one  point  of 
consensus  did  emerge:  the  media 
needs  to  develop  a more 
informed,  truthful  and  positive 
approach  in  its  reporting  on  reli- 
gion. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  a Bud- 
dhist nun  led  a meditation 
amounting  to  a beautiful  chal- 
lenge springing  from  the  Bud- 
dhist spirit  of  compassion.  Partic- 
ipants were  being  asked  to 
demonstrate  unconditional  love 
towards  all  beings.  In  this  closing 
reflection  there  was  a lesson  for 
everyone:  not  only  do  we  need 
to  challenge  television,  radio,  and 
newspapers  when  they  misrepre- 
sent our  own  religion,  but  we 
also  need  to  challenge  the  media 
when  it  misrepresents  other  faith 
traditions. 
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L-R:  Nancy  Dinnigan-Prakash  of  the  Toronto  Baha'i  community  in  conversa- 
tion with  students  Edward  Demetillo,  Lester  Asuncion,  and  Aristheo  Soriano 
of  Neil  McNeil  Catholic  High  School.  This  interfaith  event  for  youth  took 
place  at  Scarboro's  Mission  Centre  last  November. 

/S3a.*nt xste 

Namaste  is  a Hindu  form  of  greeting  which  means,  " I honour  and  respect 
the  God  within  you."  The  following  is  an  interpretation: 

I honour  the  place  within  you 
in  which  the  entire  universe  resides; 

I honour  the  place  within  you  of  love, 
of  light,  of  peace; 

I honour  the  place  within  you  where, 
when  you  are  in  that  place  within  you, 
and  I am  in  that  place  within  me, 
there  is  only  one  of  us. 


Students  (L-R)  Kevin  Callahan,  Ramon  Sahota,  and  Paulo  Laustino  of  Neil 
McNeil  Catholic  High  School  dialogue  with  Irena  Upenieks,  a member  of  the 
Jain  community. 
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A Multi-Faith  Adventure 
for  Young  People 

A few  years  ago,  a United 
Nations  study  indicated  that 
Toronto  is  the  most  multi-reli- 
gious and  multi-cultural  city  on 
the  planet. 

Torontonians,  like  their  fellow 
citizens  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country,  are  now  dealing 
with  the  gift  and  challenge  of 
multiculturalism.  This  gift  and 
challenge  also  extends  to  Toron- 
to's youth. 

Scarboro  Missions  is  commit- 
ted to  supporting  young  people 
in  their  multicultural  journey. 
Last  November  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions invited  students  from  Neil 
McNeil  Catholic  High  School  to 
spend  a day  in  conversation  with 
representatives  of  seven  world 
religions. 

The  interfaith  guests  included 
a Muslim,  an  Aboriginal,  a Quak- 
er, a Baha'i,  a Jain,  a Brahma 
Kumaris,  and  a Scarboro  priest, 
Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  who  practices 
Zen  Buddhist  sitting  meditation. 

The  students  worked  in  small 
groups.  Each  group  was  led  by  a 
member  of  a world  faith  who 
shared  the  beliefs,  practices  and 
rituals  of  their  tradition  with  the 
students.  The  student  groups 
rotated  throughout  the  day  so 
that  each  student  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dialogue  with  three 
religions. 

The  Aboriginal  speaker  dis- 
played numerous  symbols  and 
ritual  objects  from  her  tradition. 
She  also  invited  the  students  to 
join  in  a Native  purification  ritual 
known  as  the  smudge  or  sweet- 


grass  ceremony. 

The  Muslim  representative 
outlined  the  history  of  Islam  and 
helped  the  students  focus  on 
some  of  the  differences  between 
Christianity  and  Islam.  For 
example,  while  Christians  see 
Jesus  as  Saviour  and  Messiah, 
the  followers  of  Islam  (Muslims) 
view  him  as  one  of  the  great 
prophets. 

Among  high  school  students 
today,  there  is  a great  interest  in 
meditation.  This  probably 
explains  the  very  positive  reac- 
tion the  young  people  had  to  the 
Buddhist  and  Brahma  Kumaris 
groups — both  of  these  traditions 
put  a big  emphasis  on  the  disci- 
pline of  meditation. 

Nonviolence  is  a central  moral 
value  in  both  the  Quaker  and 
Jain  religions.  Students  learned 


The  Seven 

/Piodctn  S>lns 


Wealth  without  Work 
Pleasure  without  Conscience 
Science  without  Humanity 
Knowledge  without  Character 
Commerce  without  Morality 
Politics  without  Principles 
Worship  without  Sacrifice 


Speakers  and  organizers  at  the  interfaith  event  for  youth. 

Back  row  L-R:  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Roger  Brennan;  Aboriginal  (Ojibwa) 
Frances  Sanderson;  Sister  Chandra  Ram  (Brahma  Kumaris  tradition); 

Irena  Upenieks  (Jain  community);  Dorothy  Jones  (Quaker); 

Mahbanu  Ratansi  (Muslim);  Nancy  Dinnigan-Prakash  (Baha'i). 

Front  row  L-R:  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Raymond  O'Toole;  Paul  McKenna, 
member  of  Scarboro's  interfaith  team;  Francis  O'Neill,  Religion  Department 
Head,  and  Fr.  Joe  Kelly,  chaplain,  Neil  McNeil  High  School. 


why  Quakers  refuse  to  go  to  war 
or  to  support  war  in  any  way; 
that  all  Jains  are  vegetarians 
because  they  do  not  believe  that 
humans  have  the  right  to  kill 
animals.  For  Jains,  the  ethic  of 
"reverence  for  all  life"  includes 
both  humans  and  non-humans. 

Baha'is  are  very  concerned 
about  the  oneness  of  God,  the 
oneness  of  the  human  family  and 
the  unity  of  all  religions.  This 
Baha'i  vision  of  unity  came  to 
fruition  in  the  final  session  of  the 
day  when  the  world  faith  repre- 
sentatives and  all  the  students 
formed  a sacred  circle.  Here  the 
students  had  an  opportunity  to 
share  what  they  learned  during 
the  day,  a day  in  which  everyone 
was  changed. 

Teaching  World 
Religions 

For  many  years,  Scarboro 
Missions  has  been  supporting 
teachers  and  students  in  educa- 
tion for  social  justice.  In  recent 
years,  Scarboro  Missions  has  also 
been  functioning  as  an  interfaith 
resource  for  schools. 

Last  December,  45  religion 
teachers  attended  a day-long 
workshop  at  the  Mission  Centre. 
The  Scarboro-sponsored  event, 
entitled  "Teaching  World  Reli- 


gions," featured  the  following 
workshops: 

1)  Teaching  Hinduism 

2)  An  interfaith  and  compara- 
tive religions  approach  to 
teaching  world  religions 

3)  Conflict,  forgiveness,  and 
reconciliation  in  the  world 
religions  class 

4)  Teaching  and  celebrating 
Diwali  (key  Hindu  festival) 

Participants  found  the  confer- 
ence very  helpful.  For  them,  such 
a gathering  is  a rare  opportuni- 
ty— in  Canada  there  is  no  institu- 
tion which  trains  educators  in 
multi-faith  literacy. 

Paul  McKenna  organizes  inter- 
faith workshops  for  high  school 
teachers  and  students  and  can  he 
contacted  at  Tel:  (905)  936-1022. 
(See  ad  on  page  11.) 

Scarboro  Missions  has  also  pro- 
duced a World  Faiths  Study 
Package  which  focuses  on  the 
major  world  religions  and  the 
Catholic  Church's  dialogue  with 
them.  Order  from  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Tel:  (416)  261-7135.  (Cost:  $10 
each,  includes  postage.)°° 
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pasting  feasting 


Lent  is  more  than  a time  of  fasting,  it  can  also  be  a joyous  season  of  feasting. 
Lent  is  a time  to  fast  from  certain  things,  and  to  feast  on  others. 


from  judging  others 

Feast  on  the  Christ  dwelling  in  them 

from  emphasis  on  differences 

Feast  on  the  unity  of  life 

from  apparent  darkness 

Feast  on  the  reality  of  light 

from  thoughts  of  illness 

Feast  on  the  healing  power  of  God 

from  words  that  pollute 

Feast  on  words  that  purify 

from  discontent 

Feast  on  gratitude 


Fast 

Fast 

Fast 


from 

Feast 

from 

Feast 

from 

Feast 
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self-concern^ 


on  compassion  fo^  offiers 


from  anger 
Feast  on  patience 
from  pessimism 
Feast  on  optimism 
from  worry 

Feast  on  Divine  Providence 


Fast  from  personal  anxiety 
Feast  on  trust 
Fast  from  discouragement 
Feast  on  hope 

Fast  from  acts  that  tear  down 

Feast  on  acts  which  build  up 


from  complaining 
Feast  on  appreciation 
from  negatives 
Feast  on  affirmatives 
from  unrelenting  pleasures 
Feast  on  unceasing  prayer 


Fast  from  thoughts  that  weaken 
Feast  on  promises  that  inspire 
Fast  from  idle  gossip 

Feast  on  purposeful  silence 
Fast  from  problems  which  overwhelm 
Feast  on  prayer  that  undergirds 
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YOa\f  o the  C3  toss 

Lenten  Penitential  Service  of  Conversion  and  Reconciliation 

RESPONSE:  We  adore  you,  O Christ,  and  we  praise  you. 

ALL:  Because  by  your  holy  cross  you  have  redeemed  the  world. 


In  preparation  for  Lent,  the  youth  group  of  St. 
Bernadette's  parish  in  Ajax,  Ontario,  present  a Way  of 
the  Cross.  Many  young  people  of  the  parish  take  part, 
preparing  the  reflections,  playing  the  music,  leading  the 
singing,  and  reading  the  Scriptures.  Scarboro  Missions 
has  been  given  permission  to  share  excerpts  of  this  parish 
Lenten  service  with  our  readers. 


First  Station: 

Jesus  is  condemned  to  death. 

(Response — see  above) 

Pilate  spoke,  "Then  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do 
with  the  man  you  call  the  King  of  the  Jews?" 

They  shouted  back,  "Crucify  him!" 

So  Pilate,  wishing  to  satisfy  the  crowd,  released 
Barabbas  for  them;  and  after  flogging  Jesus,  he 
handed  him  over  to  be  crucified. 

Lord  Jesus,  why  is  it  that  we  seem  to  have  so 
much  trouble  obeying  you?  It  seems  that  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  we  try  we  seem  to  choose  the  path 
that  is  less  difficult. 

Second  Station: 

Jesus  carries  his  cross. 

(Response) 

Jesus,  carrying  the  cross,  went  out  to  what  is 
called  The  Place  of  the  Skull,  Golgotha. 

We  complain  about  the  hardships  that  we  face 
each  day;  the  relationships  that  cause  us  pain;  the 
times  we  feel  misunderstood. 

Lord  Jesus,  make  me  feel  the  needs  of  all  persons 
so  that  I might  readily  help  them  as  I would  help 
you,  yourself. 


Third  Station: 

Jesus  falls  for  the  first  time. 

(Response) 

"Remember  the  word  that  I have  spoken  to  you... 

If  they  have  persecuted  me  they  will  persecute 
you  also." 

Lord  Jesus,  if  no  one  knows  that  we  are  Christians, 
they  won't  expect  anything  special  of  us.  Strength- 
en us  in  our  baptismal  promises.  Help  us  in  our 
daily  lives  to  be  living  signs  of  your  presence  in 
our  world. 

Fourth  Station: 

Jesus  meets  his  mother. 

(Response) 

When  Jesus  saw  his  mother  and  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved  standing  beside  her,  he  said  to  his 
mother,  "Woman,  here  is  your  son."  Then  he  said 
to  the  disciple,  "Here  is  your  mother."  And  from 
that  hour  the  disciple  took  her  into  his  own  home. 

Lord  Jesus,  there  is  nothing  more  horrible  than  a 
mother  seeing  her  child  die.  We  understand  your 
mother's  pain  as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
We  know  that  in  giving  your  mother  to  John,  you 
gave  her  to  us  as  our  mother  too. 

Fifth  Station: 

Simon  helps  Jesus. 

(Response) 

They  compelled  a passer-by,  who  was  coming  in 
from  the  country,  to  carry  Jesus'  cross.  It  was 
Simon  of  Cyrene. 

Lord,  make  me  realize  that  whatever  I do  unto  the 
least  of  your  brothers  or  sisters  I do  unto  you. 
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Working  on  the  images  displayed  on  the  screen. 
Left  (L-R):  Krystle  Gonzalez,  Kathleen 
McMenmanin,  John  Faux,  Kristina  Keen,  Jake 
Hudson,  Myles  MacDonnell,  the  director  (fore- 
ground), Erin  Nickleford,  Dawn  Gonzalez. 
Below:  Brad  Normand  (holding  cross)  and  Adam 
Hudson. 

Photos:  Jennifer  O'Leary 


Veronica  was  blessed  to  wipe  your  brow. 
Wherever  suffering  exists.  Lord,  your  face  is  there. 
And  there  you  look  for  us  to  wipe  away  your 
blood  and  tears. 


Seventh  Station: 

Jesus  falls  a second  time. 


Sixth  Station: 

Veronica  wipes  the  face  of  Jesus. 

(Response) 


(Response) 


Ninth  Station: 


He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  crushed  Jesus  falls  a third  time. 
for  our  sins,  and  by  his  bruises  we  are  healed.  (Response) 


Lord  Jesus,  by  continuing  on  after  your  fall,  you 
have  shown  us  how  to  pick  ourselves  up  and  con- 
tinue on. 


Eighth  Station: 

Jesus  meets  the  women  of  Jerusalem. 

(Response) 


A great  number  of  the  people  followed  him,  and 
among  them  were  women.  Jesus  turned  to  them 
and  said,  "Do  not  weep  for  me,  but  weep  for  your- 
selves and  your  children." 


Lord,  you  knew  that  humanity  had  much  to  be 
sorrowful  for.  Today  we  do  not  acknowledge  the 
dignity  of  people.  We  abandon  the  elderly.  We 
'gnore  and  condemn  the  homeless.  We  take  and 
ake  from  this  world,  with  no  regard  for  the 
future.  What  happens  when  this  world  has  no 
ore  to  give? 


Overcome  by  exhaustion,  Jesus  collapsed  a third 
time  on  his  way  to  Calvary.  And  a third  time  he 
pulled  himself  to  his  feet  and  moved  on. 

Jesus,  sometimes  I fail  to  be  the  child,  the  teenager, 
you  want  me  to  be.  I ask  my  parents  for  expensive 
things,  and  I do  not  say  "Thank  you"  for  all  the 
small  things  they  give  me.  I do  not  do  my  school 
work  when  I am  supposed  to.  Sometimes  I throw 
temper  tantrums  and  sulk  to  get  my  way.  I refuse 
to  carry  my  cross.  Help  me  to  follow  you. 

Tenth  Station: 

Jesus  is  stripped  of  his  clothes. 

(Response) 

They  divided  his  clothes  among  themselves. 

Lord,  help  us  to  protect  and  shield  each  other 
from  harm.  The  soldiers  robbed  you  of  your  digni- 
ty. Help  our  family  always  to  create  a home  where 
we  can  enjoy  security  and  self-esteem. 
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Eleventh  Station: 

Jesus  is  nailed  to  the  cross. 

(Response) 


When  they  came  to  the  place  that  is  called  The 
Skull,  they  crucified  Jesus  with  the  criminals,  one 
on  his  right  and  one  on  the  left. 


My  family  is  the  body  of  Christ.  We  are  his  hands 
and  his  heart,  his  feet  and  his  mind  today.  When 
we  harm  each  other,  we  are  hurting  the  body  of 
Christ  on  earth. 

Twelfth  Station: 

Jesus  dies  on  the  cross. 

(Response) 

Jesus,  crying  out  witlH^Pnc^roice,  said,  "It  is 
finished.  Father,  into  your  handsafccommend  my 
spirit."  Then  he  bowed  his  headland  gave  up  his 
spirit. 


Thirteenth  Station: 

Jesus  is  taken  down  from  the  cross. 

(Response) 

With  great  care  John,  Mary,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  took  Jesus  down  from  the 
cross. 

How  sacred  our  bodies  are.  Through  who  we  are 
and  how  we  live  and  act  we  are  called  to  be  the 
sign  of  Christ's  presence  in  our  world.  I will  never 
abuse  my  body.  I am  a sign  to  my  friends  that 
Jesus  is  alive  in  our  world.  Lord,  our  bodies  are 
sacred  in  your  sight. 

Fourteenth  Station: 

Jesus  is  laid  in  the  tomb. 

(Response) 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  took  the  body  of  Jesus  and 
wrapped  it  in  a clean  linen  cloth  and  laid  it  in  a 
tomb.  He  then  rolled  a stone  to  the  door  of  the 
tomb  and  went  away. 

Lord,  sometimes  I'm  apprehensive  about  the 
future;  the  uncertainties,  the  fears,  the  what  ifs. 
Remind  me  of  your  presence,  your  power,  your 
grace,  your  love  for  me. 


A MOMENT  OF  SILENCE 


Lord,  your  life  was  powered  by 
you  did,  everything  you  said,  e^j^B 


love.  Everything 


gyou 
s we  con- 
itment  to 


were,  was  an  expression  of  you 
template  your  complete  and  tot, 
love  and  your  love  for  us,  let  your  love  transform 
us,  making  us  like  you. 


To  begin  the  rite  of  reconciliation,  the  priest  leads  the 
community  in  an  act  of  contrition,  followed  by  the 
praying  of  the  Our  Father.  Each  person  is  then  chal- 
lenged to  do  an  act  of  kindness  for  someone  during  the 
Lenten  season.  This  is  followed  by  a personal  confession 
of  sins  to  one  of  the  priests  present  who  gives  absolution. 
Afterwards  all  are  invited  into  the  parish  hall  for  a social 
time  together  as  community. °° 


Some  of  the  youth  who  participated  in  the  St.  Bernadette's  parish 

David  Lawson,  Brad  Hanna,  Elena  Arsenov,  Arlene 
Doran,  Colleen  Faux,  Kristi  Hanna,  Shawna  Hayes, 

Adam  Hudson,  Shane  O'Connor,  Matt  Tegelberg, 

Tim  Holland,  Michael  Lee,  Katrina  McLeod,  Jake 
Hudson,  Jessica  King,  Laura  Tegelberg,  Katie 
Holland,  Suzanne  White,  Paola  Orrego,  Crystal 
Willems,  Justin  Dwyer,  Kate  Hagerty,  Jennifer  Plaza, 
Therese  Rowe,  Ryan  Oldman,  Anne  Hagerty,  Krystle 
Gonzalez,  John  Faux,  Michelle  Murray,  Kelly 
Connell,  Jen  Aprile,  Rochelle  Black,  Kevin  Corrigan, 

Erica  Ebbitson,  Stevie-Rose  Hachey,  Audra  Hawkins, 


reconciliation  service  in  1996  and  1997: 

Rob  Karbaum,  Colin  MacDonnell,  Louise  Page, 
Michael  Stuart,  Jessica  Tollefsen,  Magdalena  Woloch, 
Brad  Normand,  Tom  Watt,  Steve  Colterman, 
Kathleen  McMenmanin,  Kristina  Keen,  Leslie  Jones. 
Vocalists:  Leanne  MacDonnell  and  Michelle  Murphy, 
Leah  White,  Denise  Fernandes,  Dawn  Gonzalez,  Katy 
Johns,  Amanda  Lee,  Heather  McGurk,  Cheryl 
Noonan,  Jen  Verandas.  Keyboard:  Stefanie  Hanz; 
Guitarists:  Norbert  Hanz  and  Paul  MacDonnell. 
Directed  by:  Myles  MacDonnell. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Interfaith  Dialogue 

I thank  you  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  Scarboro  Missions,  issue  of 
February  1998,  in  which  you 
address  the  important  question  of 
interfaith  dialogue  through  a 
presentation  of  the  views  of  rep- 
resentatives of  various  denomi- 
nations and  of  personalities  who 
have  played  significant  parts  in 
this  effort.  May  the  Lore!  bless  the 
endeavours  of  those  who  thus 
work  towards  the  unity  of  the 
Church... 

Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach,  SJ 
Superior  General 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
Rome,  Italy 

Just  a wee  note  to  accompany 
this  cheque  to  let  you  know  how 
much  I enjoy  receiving  your  mag- 
azine. I find  it  very  informative 
and  interesting.  It  keeps  me 
aware  of  how  much  is  being  done 
by  the  missionaries  in  an  area  I 
hear  about,  but  will  never  see.  I 
am  filled  with  admiration  for 
those  who  have  the  courage  and 
willingness  to  travel  to  such  des- 
tinations in  God's  name. 

Also  I must  tell  you  that  from 
your  magazine  I have  learned 
about  other  religions  and  cultures 
different  from  my  own.  Keep  up 
the  good  work.  By  reading  about 
different  people  and  their  reli- 
gions, we  gain  respect  and  under- 
standing of  their  way  of  life, 
which  should  make  us  more 
tolerant  of  our  fellow  man. 

God  bless  you  all. 

Barbara  O’Connor 
Dundas,  ON 


Calendar  Issue 

One  night  through  the  week  I 
couldn't  sleep,  so  I picked  up  the 
Scarboro  magazine  for  November 
and  was  delighted  to  go  over 
each  page  of  the  calendar.  It  is 
such  an  informative  work,  giving 
us  not  only  the  Feast  days  of 
many  of  the  Saints,  but  also  refer- 
ring to  special  days  in  other 
faiths.  I also  like  the  large  squares 
for  each  day,  providing  room  to 
note  upcoming  appointments. 

Then  as  I continued  reading 
the  magazine,  I was  appalled  at 
the  negative  content  of  some  of 
the  replies  to  your  questionnaire. 
We  are  all  called  to  'mission.' 
How  some  can  stagnate  and  not 
try  to  grow  in  faith,  but  resent 
being  offered  thoughts  and  read- 
ing material,  such  as  presented  in 
Scarboro  Missions,  to  help  them 
understand  more  fully  that  the 
Church  must  move  on  as  world 
conditions  change. 

Please  continue  on  as  you  are 
doing,  stressing  justice  and  peace. 

I am  now  78  years  old,  and  I 
can  remember  when  I was  in 
grade  school,  coming  home  for 
lunch  one  day  and  [ Scarboro  mis- 
sionary] Fr.  Leo  Curtin  was  at  our 
house  visiting  our  mother.  He 
was  home  from  China.  Mother 
was  a convert,  and  Fr.  Curtin  had 
given  her  instructions  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  then  baptized 
mother  and  three  of  us — aged  six, 
five  and  two  years — all  at  once. 
This  while  he  was  a diocesan 
priest  here  at  St.  Mary's  Church. 
So  Scarboro  Missions  has  long 
been  a household  name  around 
our  house. 

Betty  Keogh 

Ottawa,  ON 


I have  enclosed  an  order  for 
approximately  45  magazine  cal- 
endars... I was  sorry  to  see  the 
negative  feedback.  I do  hope  you 
don't  get  discouraged.  You  are 
doing  an  excellent  job,  and  there 
is  no  dishonesty  about  your 
efforts... 

God  bless  you!  Keep  up  the 
good  work! 

Rev.  Archie  Afelskie 

Barrie's  Bay,  ON 

Have  just  looked  at  the 
November  [calendar]  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  and  marvel  at 
the  beautiful  faces  of  the  children 
and  young  people.  They  have  a 
quiet  serenity  for  ones  so  young. 

Thank  you  for  the  calendar. 

Margaret  Mastronardi 

Nepean,  ON 

Thomas  Merton 

Enjoy  your  magazine  very 
much.  I just  read  about  Thomas 
Merton  [December,  1998,  issue],  a 
fine  Christian  man.  Could  we 
have  more  stories  about  such 
good  persons? 

June  Finch 

Port  Credit,  ON 

Celebrating  50 
Years  in  Japan 

Happy  50th  anniversary.  Your 
summer  [1998]  magazine  looks 
quite  interesting  (as  always). 
How  I wish  I could  read  your 
magazines  when  they  arrive! 

Japan  is  a place  I almost  visit- 
ed in  1980,  but  the  ship  that 
would  have  taken  me  there 
caught  fire  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
and  sank  the  following  week.  All 
aboard  (over  500)  were  rescued. 

Thelma  Hornberger 

Guelph,  ON 
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It  was  such  a joy  to  read  the 
summer  issue  of  the  magazine 
celebrating  50  years  in  Japan.  I 
was  so  fortunate  to  have  visited 
with  my  brother  Clair  [Scarboro 
missionary  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck],  two 
years  ago  in  Tokyo  and  Nagoya.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  all 
the  [Scarboro]  priests  in  the  area, 
except  Fr.  Boyle,  he  was  hospital- 
ized and  unable  to  get  to  Nagoya 
for  Fr.  Geier's  birthday  dinner. 

I was  able  to  visit  the  churches 
and  meet  the  parish  ladies  at  Fr. 
Fitzpatrick's  church.  Also  visited 
with  Frs.  Gauthier  and 
Villeneuve,  and  met  Frs.  Geier 
and  McDonald  at  the  birthday 
dinner.  Also  Fr.  Ben  Schultz  was 
present,  having  just  started  his 
chemotherapy. 

I also  visited  the  cathedral  in 
Nagoya.  I met  Frs.  Bolger,  Hawk- 
shaw,  Cox,  Carten,  and  Fr.  Burke 
at  Fr.  Bolger's  church  in  Tokyo. 
As  for  Fr.  Carten's  new  church,  it 
was  a 'done  deal'  right  from  the 
start...  He  has  no  problem  getting 
all  his  prayers  answered.  I write 
to  Marie  Fuze,  a lady  who  works 
at  the  parish.  They  hold  him  in 
high  esteem! 

I wish  Clair  could  have  been 
here  to  read  this  issue.  He  told 
me  he  only  wanted  two  more 
years  to  complete  his  work.  We 
knew  God  had  other  plans. 

Please  use  this  offering  for  the 
Sick  and  Retired  Missionaries 
Fund.  Wish  I could  do  more... 

Rose  Warder 

Tampa,  Florida 

Editor's  Note:  Since  Rose's  visit  to 
Japan,  Frs.  Yaeck,  Geier,  Schultz, 
and  Bolger,  have  passed  away. 


Timely  and  Well-written 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
which  is  excellent!  The  topics  are 
timely  and  well-written  in  a lan- 
guage that  is  clear  and  concise. 
The  social  justice  format  of  most 
of  the  editions  is  a magnificent 
teaching  tool — and  one  of  the 
best  I have  seen.  For  many  of  us 
who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of 
events  in  the  world  and  the 
Church,  and  have  the  lens  of  the 
Gospel  call  to  justice  as  part  of 
the  focus,  it  is  a welcome 
resource.  I pass  it  on  and  finally 
leave  it  in  our  hospital  waiting 
area.  Many  benefit  from  your 
ministry! 

Sr.  Catharine  Singbush,  CSJ 

Sudbury,  Ontario 

Just  a note,  with  donation,  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the 
continuing  quality  of  the  Scar- 
boro magazine  and  the  tremen- 
dous work  that  the  Scarboro 
community  does  in  the  world. 

Your  magazine  is  one  of  the 
best  instruments  of  'development 
education'  I have  ever  seen.  The 
personal  journeys  of  each  author 
in  bringing  and  receiving  Christ 
through  contact  with  other  peo- 
ples is  surely  as  encouraging  and 
inspirational  to  all  your  readers 
as  they  are  to  me. 

Thanks  again  for  giving  us 
courage,  increasing  our  aware- 
ness of  how  Jesus  truly  shines  in 
the  mission  communities  that 
Scarboro  touches. 

Lorraine  Williams 

Markham,  Ontario 


Congratulations  on  the  great 
work  in  publishing  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. I am  impressed  with  the 
social  justice  articles  evident  in 
the  Jubilee  issue  [Canadian  Ecu- 
menical Jubilee  Initiative,  September 
1998].  Well  done! 

Carmel  Horan 

Gloucester,  Ontario 

80th  Anniversary  Video 

I just  saw  your  program  on 
Vision  TV  concerning  the  work 
that  Scarboro  is  doing  through- 
out the  various  missions.  It  was 
well  done  and  as  I know  many  of 
the  priests  I have  to  say  that  it 
brought  back  many  memories  of 
my  days  as  a student  with  Scar- 
boro. In  closing  I was  wondering 
what  was  the  cost  of  this  video  as 
I would  like  to  get  one  to  show 
the  youth  ministry  group  that  I 
have  in  the  parish.  It  will  give 
them  some  idea  as  to  how  alive 
the  Church  is  in  countries  that  we 
consider  poor.  While  they  may  be 
poor  in  our  eyes,  I really  believe 
that  they  are  rich  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  in  North  America. 

I learned  with  great  sadness  of 
the  death  of  [Scarboro  missionary] 
Bishop  George  Marskell.  He  was 
a giant  in  the  work  that  he  was 
doing  in  Brazil.  I pray  that  the 
work  that  he  has  started  will 
continue  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple. I will  remember  him  in  my 
prayers. 

Continue  the  good  work  of  the 
Gospel. 

Rev.  Aiden  Devine 

Stephenville,  NFLD 
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j'tiancisca 


By  Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  S.F.M. 


an  I borrow  some  money  from  you?"  The  woman 
asking  was  in  her  mid-30s.  She  was  nervous, 
uptight,  and  almost  in  tears.  She  came  to  see  me  at  the 
rectory  of  the  parish  where  I was  serving  in  Hinundayan, 
on  the  Philippine  island  of  Leyte.  Although  this  incident  took 
place  many  years  ago,  I remember  it  like  it  was  yesterday. 


1 
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Fr.  Gervais  (photo,  facing  page)  was  sent 
to  the  Philippines,  his  first  mission 
placement,  in  1962  as  a newly-ordained 
priest.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  1992 
and  has  been  promoting  Scarboro's  mis- 
sionary work  in  parishes  across  the 
country. 

Credit:  Fr.  Michael  Trailer,  SFM 


"What  do  you  need  the 
money  for?"  I asked  the  woman. 

"I  need  to  get  someone  to 
plough  my  field,"  she  explained. 
"Mv  rice  seedlings  are  ready  but 
the  field  where  the  rice  is  to  be 
transplanted  is  not  ready." 

"Where  is  your  husband?" 

I asked. 

"He  died  3 years  ago,"  she 
replied. 

"And  you  do  not  have  a 
carabao  (water  buffalo)?"  I asked. 
Farmers  use  these  to  pull  their 
ploughs. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  had  to  sell  it 
to  buy  food  for  my  children." 

She  told  me  that  she  had  five 
children,  and  that  the  oldest  was 
13  years  old. 

"Can  you  not  borrow  money 
from  anyone  else?"  I asked. 

"Nobody  will  lend  me 
money,"  she  replied,  "I  have  too 
many  debts  already." 

Her  land  was  just  outside  of 
town  and  she  went  on  to  explain 
the  exact  location.  I promised  her 
that  I would  go  and  see  it  the 
following  morning. 

hen  I got  there  the  next 
day,  she  was  alone  in  the 
part  of  the  field  where  she  had 
seeded  the  rice.  She  was  crying 
as  she  was  kneeling  in  the  mud 
pulling  out  the  already  over- 
mature seedlings.  I felt  like  cry- 
ing myself.  Instead,  anger 
surged  up  within  me.  "Just  wait 
here,"  I said,  "I  will  be  back  with 
someone  to  help  you." 

I took  off  on  my  motorcycle 
and  went  to  some  of  my  friends. 

I told  them  that  I needed  them 


immediately  to  help  plant  a rice 
field.  The  way  that  I looked  and 
the  strength  in  my  voice  made 
them  understand  that  there  was 
no  use  trying  to  tell  me  that  they 
had  something  else  to  do. 

That  evening,  I got  a list  of  all 
the  people  that  Francisca,  the 
widow,  owed  money  to.  On  the 
list  were  well  known  usurers. 
But,  to  my  dismay,  the  list  also 
contained  the  names  of  some  of 
the  best  churchgoers  in  the 
parish.  They  were  also  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Credit  Union  we 
(Scarboro  missionaries)  had 
started  in  order  to  combat  usury. 
The  amount  of  interest  that  they 
asked  for  their  loans  was  such 
that  it  blew  my  mind.  The 
woman  had  already  paid  the 
capital  and  sufficient  interest, 
but  she  still  owed  more  than  she 
had  borrowed.  My  anger  surged 
even  more. 

I went  around  to  these  'good 
parishioners'  and  asked  them 
how  they  could  do  this.  They 
answered,  "It  is  the  custom." 

"Custom  or  not,  you  will  now 
sign  that  she  owes  you  no 
longer,"  I said. 

Francisca's  rice  field  was 
planted  but  she  died  of  a bleed- 
ing ulcer  before  the  harvest.  Her 
children  were  distributed  among 
relatives  who  were  already  over- 
burdened by  many  children  of 
their  own« 


Share  Lent  1 999 
Development  & Peace 

The  Canadian  Catholic  Organi- 
zation for  Development  and  Peace 
(CCODP)  will  launch  its  national 
campaign.  Share  Lent,  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  February  17.  The 
annual  campaign  is  an  effort  by 
CCODP  members  and  Catholics  in 
parishes  across  Canada  to  raise 
awareness  of  poverty  and  injustice 
in  developing  countries  and  the 
need  for  funds  to  continue  to  sup- 
port community  programs. 

The  work  of  CCODP  focuses  on 
issues  that  concern  justice,  and  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person...  Local  residents  are  a com- 
munity's greatest  resource,  so 
funding  is  used  to  help  people 
work  together  to  build  better  lives. 

Through  its  three-year  program 
Same  Challenges,  One 
Solution:  Partnership,  CCODP 
supports  the  efforts  of  people 
around  the  world.  Partners  include 
landless  peasants  in  Brazil;  women 
workers  in  Guatemala;  Indigenous 
people  of  Chiapas,  Mexico;  fisher- 
folk,  farmers,  women,  and  Indige- 
nous people  in  the  Philippines. 

To  contribute  to  the  Share  Lent  cam- 
paign or  to  find  out  about  participat- 
ing in  the  work  of  CCODP,  write  to: 

DEVELOPMENT  & PEACE 
10  St.  Mary  Street,  Suite  420 
Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  1P9 
Ph:  1-800-494-1401 
Fax : (416)  922-0957 
Web  site:  // wwzo.devp.org 
E-mail:  ccodp@devp.org 
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The  following  is  submitted  by  TEN  DAYS  for  Global  Justice  and  describes  their 
Wear  Fair"  program — an  education,  action,  and  research  campaign  to  stop  sweatshop  abuses. 


A quick  look  at  the  label 
on  the  back  of  your 
shirt  will  tell  you  that 
it  doesn't  reveal  much.  There's  a 
lot  of  hidden  labour  behind  the 
label — most  of  it  sweated  out  in 
low  wages  and  very  bad  work- 
ing conditions  here  in  Canada 
and  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 
The  struggle  confronting  the 
people  who  sew  our  clothes  and 
make  our  shoes  is  part  of  a glob- 
al economic  picture  that  'sweats' 
peoples  and  countries  for  the 
lowest  wage,  the  longest  work- 
ing hours,  the  highest  exports  in 
the  name  of  great  profits  for  a 
few. 

It  is  this  sort  of  situation  that 
the  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee 
Initiative  is  trying  to  address, 
both  in  this,  its  "Year  One: 

Release  from  Bondage " program, 
and  in  the  years  to  come. 

As  part  of  this  year's  Jubilee 
work,  TEN  DAYS  for  Global 
Justice  and  the  Ecumenical 
Coalition  for  Economic  Justice, 
two  national  ecumenical 
coalitions,  are  engaging  in 
"WEAR  FAIR" — an  education, 
action,  and  research  campaign 
against  sweatshops. 

Many  people  want  to  know 
what  exactly  is  wrong  with  the 
industry  that  clothes  us.  Why 
call  it  "slavery"?  At  least  new 
jobs  are  being  created,  right? 

In  the  past  decade.  Free  Trade 
has  allowed  the  garment  indus- 
try to  go  global,  and  the  unions 
who  once  offered  some  protec- 
tion against  extreme  exploitation 
are  being  undermined  or  threat- 
ened while  jobs  move  to  the 


"AS  LONG  AS  I LIVE, 

I'll  never  forget 
HOW  THE  white  man 
IN  THE  SUIT  SAID  THEY 
HAD  TO  SHUT  US  DOWN 
TO  STAY  COMPETITIVE." 

Viola  Casares,  laid  off  Levi' s 
worker  and  member  of  the 
Fuerza  Unida  women  workers' 
organization,  Texas,  USA. 


country  which  offers  the  lowest 
wages.  In  this  race  to  the  bottom, 
workers  in  both  the  North  and 
the  South  are  losing  out,  while 
large  clothing  retailers  and 
designer  labels  post  growing 
profits.  Hardest  hit  are  young 
women,  who  have  a long  tradi- 
tion of  exploitation  within  the 
garment  industry.  Their  wages 
often  fall  far  below  the  level 
needed  for  basic  necessities,  both 
in  Canada  and  in  the  South. 
Forced  overtime,  harassment, 
and  bad  working  conditions  are 
common  throughout  the  indus- 
try. 

"But,"  comes  the  next  ques- 
tion, "what  can  I do  about  it?  Do 
you  want  me  to  boycott  every- 
one? Are  there  any  companies 
who  don't  exploit  the  workers?" 


‘Clean’  Clothes 

Right  now  no  one  is  calling 
for  a boycott,  though  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  clothes  that 
are  guaranteed  'clean.'  For  the 
past  few  years,  many  Church, 
union,  and  citizens'  groups  in 
Canada  have  been  calling  on 
clothing  retailers  and  big  brand 
names  to  accept  responsibility 
for  the  bad  conditions  under 
which  their  products  are  made, 
both  in  Canada  and  overseas. 

More  recently,  they've  also 
begun  to  call  on  the  government 
to  take  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing its  own  laws  and  ending 
sweatshop  abuses  in  Canada  and 
in  countries  that  supply  clothing 
for  import  into  Canada.  Really 
'clean'  clothes  and  running 
shoes,  identified  through  an 
independently  monitored  fair 
trade  labeling  system,  will  be  a 
few  years  down  the  road,  but  the 
change  has  to  start  somewhere. 

Churches  have  a particular 
responsibility  to  carry  on  the 
work  begun  by  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace  in  their 
1995-96  campaign  aimed  at  Nike 
and  Levi  Strauss.  Since  this  cam- 
paign formally  ended,  a variety 
of  groups  have  been  strategizing 
about  how  best  to  continue  to 
call  the  global  garment  industry 
to  account.  These  groups  are 
now  asking  church  members, 
students,  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral to  support  a longer-term 
solution  to  sweatshops  by  join- 
ing in  a call  for  a government- 
sponsored  taskforce  on  sweat- 
shop abuses. 
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The  taskforce 
would  bring 
together  represen- 
tatives of  govern- 
ments, manufac- 
turers, retailers, 
unions,  non-gov- 
ernmental organi- 
zations, and  reli- 
gious groups.  The 
group  would  work 
on  industry-wide 
solutions  such  as 
access  to  informa- 
tion about  clothing 
manufacture. 

Codes  of  Conduct,  and  monitor- 
ing of  those  codes  by  groups 
independent  of  the  companies  in 
question. 

While  this  may  not  sound 
particularly  challenging,  the 
government  has  remained  silent 
about  the  proposal  for  many 
months,  despite  a public  com- 
mitment from  Foreign  Affairs 
Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy  to 
strike  such  a taskforce.  And  both 
governments  and  retailers 
remain  reluctant  to  admit  to  the 
scale  of  sweatshop  abuses  that 
are  occurring,  both  in  Canada 
and  in  the  global  South. 

At  this  stage,  pressure  from 
people  at  the  community  level  is 
key.  The  simple  act  of  buying  a 
pair  of  running  shoes  throws 
each  of  us  into  the  role  of  both 
consumer  and  citizen  in  a demo- 
cratic country  that  has  labour 
laws  that  sound  good,  but  are 
not  being  enforced. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  very  glob- 
alization which  leads  our  gov- 
ernments to  proclaim  its  power- 


lessness gives  us  new  responsi- 
bilities for  speaking  out  and 
asking  questions  that  take  us 
beyond  the  advertising  glitz  of 
the  fashion  industry.  By  looking 
behind  the  designer  label  and 
asking  difficult  questions,  we 
push  both  governments  and 
retailers  to  recognize  that  they 
have  both  the  responsibility  and 
the  power  to  improve  conditions 
in  the  multi-billion  dollar  gar- 
ment industry. 

Postcard  Campaign 

As  a way  of  offering  easier 
access  to  this  complex  issue,  a 
postcard  campaign  is  already 
well  underway,  and  groups 
across  the  country  are  staging 
the  Sweatshop  Fashion  Show 
and  visiting  retailers  with  ques- 
tions in  hand. 

Sweatshop  labour  is  a world- 
wide problem,  but  it  has  a global 
solution.  All  over  the  world, 
people  are  getting  together  to 
support  workers  and  demand  an 
end  to  starvation  wages,  forced 


child  labour,  and 
terrible  working 
conditions  that 
have  a special 
impact  on  millions 
of  women. 
Churches  and 
unions,  students 
and  seniors,  in  the 
South  and  the 
North  are  daring 
to  say  that  there  is 
a better  way,  and 
that  our  shoes  and 
clothing  do  not 
have  to  be  made 
with  sweat.  It  is  possible  to  have 
a decent  job  with  decent  wages, 
with  dignity.^ 

For  resources  and  information  on 
the  Wear  Fair  campaign,  contact 
TEN  DAYS  for  Global  Justice, 

947  Queen  St.  East,  Suite  201, 
Toronto,  ON,  M4M  1 ]9; 

Tel:  (416)  463-5312 ; 

Fax:  (416)  463-5569; 

Email:  tendays@web.net; 
ivwzv.web.net/~ten  days 

TEN  DAYS  for  Global  Justice  is  an 
education  and  action  program  of  the 
Anglican,  Evangelical  Lutheran, 
Presbyterian  and  United  Churches, 
and  of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Orga- 
nization for  Development  and 
Peace.  TEN  DAYS  encourages 
community-based  support  for  social 
change  around  the  world. 
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Signs  of  being  called 
to  overseas  mission 


scarbcto 

missions 


|/  an  uneasiness  with  the  way  things  are  in  our 
world; 

(V  a desire  to  make  a difference ; to  bring  about 
justice  and  the  Reign  of  God; 

a commitment  to  Christ  as  the  foundation 
for  all  we  do; 

0 a readiness  to  let  go  of  the  familiar  in  order 
to  serve  God  as  freely  and  faithfully  wher- 
ever this  may  lead; 

lV'  a joyful  spirit  which  accompanies  our  faith 
and  embraces  the  people  among  whom  we 
serve; 

humility  to  acknowledge  our  limitations,  to 
acknowledge  our  need  for  forgiveness, 
and  to  let  go  of  failures; 

^ a sense  of  humour  which  rejoices  in  life, 
carries  us  through  hard  times,  and  helps 
us  laugh  at  our  mistakes. 

Photo:  The  'China  team'  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  Marc 
Halle,  Puri  Garrido  (seated),  Louise  Malnachuk,  and 
Eric  Lagace,  who  served  together  in  China. 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 
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i Yes,  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

^ Please  send  me  information  on  your  programme:  ED  MISSIONARY  PRIESTHOOD  EE  Laity  In  MISSION 


Name 


| Address 

1 City 

Province  Code 

§ Education 

Age 

1 Mail  to: 
1 Or  call: 

1 

L 

Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
(416)  261-7135,  Extension  261  (priesthood),  Extension  265  (laity)/ Email:  lmo@zoeb.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Email:  sfms@web.net;  Internet://www.web.net/~sfms 

Complete  and  mail 
this  today! 

...Or  give  us  a call. 

J 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries 


Years 
of  Service 
1949-1999 


March  1999  $ I 
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Easter  Appeal 
Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Easter  appeal  envelope. 

With  your  offering,  you  are 
helping  Scarboro  missionaries 
to  continue  their  work 
overseas  and  in  Canada, 
"proclaiming  the  Good  News 
to  all  creation." 

Thank  you  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  your  family  at 
this  time  of  renewal  and  hope. 
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Sr.  Cecile  Turner  — Guyana 

"As  I go  about  the  environs  of  New  Amsterdam, 
Guyana,  in  pastoral  health  ministry,  I am  aware 
of  the  gift  it  is  for  me — constantly  calling  me 
to  new  life  in  this  beautiful 
'land  of  many  waters'  and  rich  cultures." 

COVER:  Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Cecile  Turner  with  a little  pal 
from  the  neighbourhood.  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 


Brazil  Missions  on  Vision  TV! 


Tuesday,  April  13, 1999 
" Freely  Let  Us  Give " 

This  program  presents  the 
work  of  Our  Lady's  Mission- 
ary Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell 
in  the  city  of  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 
(Written  and  presented  by 
Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  OLM). 


Tuesday,  April  20, 1999 
"Hope  for  the  Journey" 

Filmed  on  location  in  the  Prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara,  Scarboro  mission- 
ary Bishop  George  Marskell  talks 
about  the  Church  in  Brazil  and 
the  Base  Christian  Communities 
in  the  prelacy. 


Eastern  & Pacific: 

Atlantic: 

Newfoundland: 

Central: 

Mountain: 


7:30pm;  12:30am;  10:30am 
8:30pm;  1:30  am;  11:30am 
9:00pm;  2:00am;  12  noon 
6:30pm;  11:30pm;  9:30am 
8:30pm;  1:30am;  11:30am 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


Celebrating  Jubilee 

By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 


si  n amazing  amount  of 
^ / I excellent  material  on  the 
/ * topic  of  Jubilee  has  been 

published  recently.  This  material, 
both  scriptural  and  theological,  is 
enlightening  and  nourishing. 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  has 
been  one  of  the  many  sources  of 
this  material. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  has  a 
special  reason  for  delving  into  the 
history  and  meaning  of  Jubilee. 
This  year  we  celebrate  our  own 
Jubilee,  50  years  since  our  founda- 
tion in  Alexandria,  Ontario,  by 
Monsignor  Dan  Macdonald, 
known  affectionately  as  "Father 
Dan."  This  then  is  a "year  of  the 
Lord's  favour"  for  us,  not  because 
we  are  more  blessed  this  year,  but 
because  we  will  take  some  special 
time  for  'remembering  with  grati- 
tude' the  gift  that  each  of  the  past 
50  years  has  been  for  us.  Then, 
renewed  and  confident,  we  will 
go  forward,  'dreaming  with  hope' 
in  solidarity  with  all  those  who 
risk  the  challenge  of  the  Gospel  in 
today's  world. 

Once  again  Scarboro  Missions 
has  graciously  offered  us  this 
March  issue  of  their  magazine. 
Even  as  we  express  our  gratitude 
to  them  for  years  of  friendship 
and  support,  we  are  indebted  to 
them  for  this  space  in  their  maga- 
zine to  do  so!  We  are  sincerely 
grateful. 

As  I glance  through  the  articles 
written  by  our  Sisters  from  each 
of  our  missions,  my  eyes  fall  on 
one  entitled  "Year  of  the  Lord's 
Favour". 

On  May  7,  at  the  invitation  of  a 
local  committee,  we  will  return  to 
Alexandria  to  the  people  who 


were  our  first  neighbours,  friends, 
and  benefactors.  There,  gathered 
from  around  the  world,  we  will 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  and  share 
stories  with  our  'kin  folk.'  God 
has  indeed  favoured  us! 

On  June  5 we  will  host  a cele- 
bration at  our  Motherhouse  in 
Toronto  for  all  who,  by  their 
prayers,  friendship,  and  funding, 
have  participated  in  our  mission 
over  these  50  years.  This  is  indeed 
a "Year  of  the  Lord's  Favour"! 

A time  for  remembering  with 
gratitude  surely  brings  forth  a 
legend  of  names  which  cannot  be 
listed  here.  Still  we  need  to  give 
special  mention  to  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Toronto  who,  in 
1949,  gave  us  Sr.  Donalda  O'Shea 
and  Sr.  Norah  McCormack  to 
direct  our  initial  formation.  And 
now  50  years  later,  this  same 
congregation  has  invited  us  to 
their  Motherhouse  to  celebrate 
together  the  memories  we  hold  in 
common. 

To  the  religious  congregations 
in  Canada  we  owe  our  deepest 
gratitude  for  their  support.  On 
two  occasions,  we  went  to  them 
begging  for  money  to  maintain 


our  members  and  our  ministries. 
We  are  grateful  for  their  generosi- 
ty and  humbled  by  their  trust. 

From  our  very  first  years,  the 
Catholic  Women's  League  of 
Canada  responded  to  Fr.  Dan's 
request  for  financial  support.  To 
this  day  we  are  grateful  for  their 
faithfulness. 

We  thank  our  Lay  Advisory 
Committee  (see  photo,  page  17)  for 
sharing  faith  with  us,  for  their 
humour  while  we  get  to  know 
each  other,  and  for  their  very 
helpful  advice — the  reason  for 
which  we  invited  them  to  meet 
with  us  in  the  first  place. 

Above  all,  we  owe  our  grati- 
tude to  the  Spirit  of  God  who 
continues  to  create  us  and  send  us 
to  the  poor.  It  is  they  who  call  us 
to  mission,  who  receive  us,  who 
take  us  in,  who  forgive  and  affirm 
us.  It  is  because  of  our  friendship 
with  them  that  we  experience  the 
joy  and  challenge  of  Jubilee.  It  is 
these  people  whom  we  lift  up  in 
prayer,  asking  that  their  faith  in 
the  Promise  of  Jubilee  be  realized 
in  these  days 


A Special  Thank  You! 

I am  grateful  to  Sr.  Marie 
Clarkson  for  her  work  in 
coordinating  this  issue  and 
several  previous  issues  dedicat- 
ed to  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 
Thank  you  also  to  our  Sisters  in 
Canada  and  overseas  for  their 
support  and  contributions. 

Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 
General  Superior 
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Year 

of  the  Lord's 

-havout 


n this  year  of  our  Jubilee,  Our 
M Lady's  Missionaries  look  back  at  32 
years  of  presence  in  the  Philippines. 
As  zue  travel  those  years  in  memory  we 
encounter  once  again  special  people,  places, 
and  events.  Of  the  many  that  come  to  mind, 
we  pause  for  a moment  at  a few  which  in 
some  way  symbolize  for  us  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  all  the  rest. 


Hinunangan,  Southern  Leyte 
Sr.  Margaret  Walsh,  OLM 


give  and  which  nobody  can  take  away;  nobody  can 
touch  this  freedom  because  it  is  inside  of  us.  As  she 
spoke  I noticed  their  expressions  change  from 
despondency  to  understanding  and  hopefulness. 
She  had  spoken  God's  Word  to  them  and  it  seemed 
that  they  were  experiencing  the  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God  even  from  behind  bars. 

Hinundayan,  Southern  Leyte 

Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  OLM 

In  the  local  hospital,  I visited  an  elderly  patient, 
Jose,  who  had  just  had  his  gangrenous  leg  amputat- 
ed. I noticed  that  Jose  was  looking  out  the  window. 
A small  funeral  procession  was  going  past  the  hos- 
pital. A long  wooden  box  was  being  carried  on  a 
nicely  decorated  bicycle. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  Jose  looked  at  me  and  said. 


I remember  Mrs.  Paug  (Dinday) 
who  was  a friend,  mentor,  and 
inspiration  to  us  and  to  the  teachers 
and  catechists  of  the  area.  One 
Christmas  day  in  the  early  years  of 
martial  law,  she  asked  me  to 
accompany  her  and  a small  group 
of  people  to  the  municipal  jail  to 
visit  the  political  prisoners,  sing 
carols,  and  distribute  small  gifts. 

After  passing  inspection  we 
were  ushered  inside.  The  prisoners 
seemed  rather  despondent  and 
looked  at  us  with  sober  but  other- 
wise expressionless  faces,  as  if 
wondering  why  we  had  intruded 
on  their  sorry  state.  I wondered  if 
singing  carols  was  the  best  way  to 
help. 

Then  with  characteristic  simplic- 
ity Dinday  stepped  forward, 
explaining  why  we  had  come  and 
why  it  is  good  to  celebrate  on  this 
holy  day.  She  spoke  of  Jesus  and 
the  freedom  which  Jesus  came  to 


Sr.  Myra  Trainor  with  children  who  live  at  a landfill  site. 
Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines. 
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L-R:  Srs.  Christine  Gebel  and  Frances  Brady,  with  co-worker  Liway  Marte, 
at  Our  Lady's  Missionaries'  house  in  Macabalan,  on  the  island  of  Mindanao, 
Philippines. 


“That's  my  wife."  We  both  fell  silent  and  after  some 
time  had  passed  and  some  tears  had  fallen,  Jose 
spoke  of  his  beloved  wife  and  their  recent  hard- 
ships and  sicknesses. 

The  pain  of  Jose  stayed  with  me  for  a long  time 
and  with  him  no  doubt  much  much  longer. 

Hinunangan,  Southern  Leyte 

Sr.  Frances  Brady,  OLM 


The  morning  after  the 
typhoon  struck  I went  to 
visit  where  the  houses  were 
small  and  particularly  vul- 
nerable. Two  children  met 
me  on  the  road  and  told  me 
that  their  house  had  been 
destroyed.  However  their 
family  was  sheltered  and 
safe  in  the  village  chapel. 
Next  I met  some  adults 
hurrying  to  spread  the  word  that  another  house 
would  soon  be  carried  away  by  the  waves. 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  gathered  quick- 
ly. All  the  men  waded  into  the  sea  and  together 
pulled  the  house  back  to  shore.  I watched  with  awe 
this  wonderful  example  of  the  Bayanihan  spirit — 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  physical  strength  of 
people  coming  together  for  a common  purpose. 


Gingoog,  Mindanao 

Sr.  Norma  Samar,  OLM 


The  morning  after  typhoon  Bising,  anyone  who 
had  been  able  to  sleep  awoke  to  a changed  world. 
Trees  and  crops  had  been  destroyed,  and  indoors, 
even  in  houses  with  roofs  intact,  nothing  remained 
dry. 

A young  man  from  a nearby  house  arrived  at  our 
door,  thermos  in  hand.  His  firewood  was  wet  and 
he  knew  that  we  had  a gas  stove.  As  we  looked  at 
each  other,  both  soaking  wet,  our  spontaneous  reac- 
tion before  any  words  were  spoken  was  to  laugh. 

The  second  cause  for  laughter  came  a moment 
later  in  the  kitchen  when  we  learned  that  even  in 
such  watery  surroundings  the  gas  burner  lit!  We 
could  boil  water! 

The  weeks  following  were  filled  with 
hardships — cleaning,  rebuilding,  replanting,  and 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  sick  and  hungry 
people.  However  I still  remember  that  first  morning 
and  our  gratitude  for  gifts  usually  taken  for  grant- 
ed— the  presence  of  neighbours,  and  hot  water  for 
coffee. 


n 1966  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  first  went  to 
the  Philippines  and  soon  began  working  in 
Hinunangan,  Southern  Leyte,  the  area  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  five  parishes  directed  by  the  Scar- 
boro  Fathers.  During  the  next  18  years  our  Sisters 
served  in  high  schools,  catechetics,  a community- 
based  hospital  and  health  program,  community 
organizing,  and  pastoral  zuork. 

In  1985  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  began  work- 
ing in  Cagayan  de  Oro  on  the  Philippine  island  of 
Mindanao.  At  present  all  of  our  Sisters  in  the 
Philippines  (Frances  Brady,  Christine  Gebel, 
Norma  Samar,  Myra  Trainor  and  Margaret 
Walsh)  live  in  Cagayan  de  Oro,  in  two  areas,  Car- 
men and  Macabalan.  Ministries  here  have  includ- 
ed pastoral  work,  campus  ministry,  teaching  Zen, 
and  prison  and  health  ministries.  Issues  of  nation- 
al and  regional  concern,  such  as  land  reform  and 
ecology,  draw  us  into  wider  collaboration  with 
organizations  and  religious  groups  in  other  areas. 
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Cagayan  de  Oro,  Mindanao 

Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  OLM 

It  was  Holy  Week  and  I was  visiting  the  prison- 
ers. One  young  man  and  his  father  had  been  in 
prison  for  five  years,  charged  with  robbery.  Since 
there  had  not  been  sufficient  evidence,  the  case  was 
dismissed  two  years  previously.  Being  poor  the  man 
and  his  father  had  no  one  to  intercede  and  do  a 
follow-up  on  their  behalf  to  facilitate  their  release. 

Fortunately  I was  able  to  meet  with  the  right 
people — and  maybe,  too,  hearts  were  being  moved 
by  the  Easter  Spirit.  The  young  man  and  his  dad 
were  released  that  week  and  were  able  to  celebrate 
their  resurrection  to  new  life  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Cagayan  de  Oro,  Mindanao 

Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  OLM 

The  hand  reaching  out  to  shake  mine  shocked 
and  startled  me.  The  woman  was  so  thin.  That  in 
itself  was  not  unusual,  but  she  was  also  one  of  the 
farmers  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  a week- 
long  hunger  strike  to  renew  the  nation's  awareness 
of  their  struggle  for  land  reform. 

They  had  been  promised  100  hectares  of  land  for 
138  families  through  the  agrarian  (land)  reform 
program,  but  now  the  original  landowner  was  con- 
testing this  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
farmers  were  still  landless. 

It  struck  me  that  something  is  terribly  wrong 
when  farmers,  our  source  of  food,  are  landless  and 
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underfed.  How  can  we  realize  the 
importance  of  making  farming,  not 
industry,  our  priority,  so  that  not  only 
farmers  but  all  of  us  have  enough  to 
eat? 

Macabalan,  Mindanao 

Sr.  Norma  Samar,  OLM 

I remember  how  we  first  came  to 
live  in  Macabalan.  When  I started  to 
work  with  our  formation  program  in  1994  I was 
given  the  opportunity  to  live  in  a poor  urban  area. 
The  parish  priest,  Fr.  Macky  Cabatingan,  welcomed 
me,  and  parishioners  helped  me  to  find  a house. 

A simple  place  was  found,  suitable  for  two  or 
three  people.  People  began  to  stop  by  to  visit,  and 
parish  groups  held  their  meetings  there. 

At  first  a lay  woman  lived  with  me.  Later  Sr. 
Lalang  (Lori),  now  in  Brazil,  and  Sr.  Christine  joined 
me.  Parishioners  and  neighbours  shared  their  joys 
and  sorrows  with  us.  Friends  and  especially  young 
women  came  for  our  monthly  celebration  of  Mass 
and  supper.  Our  simple  house  felt  like  a home 
where  tears  and  laughter  and  people  of  all  ages 
were  welcome. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  move  to  a larger 
house  we  were  happy  to  find  one  in  the  same  area 
where  we  could  continue  in  the  spirit  of  our  first 
OLM  home  in  Macabalan. 

Macabalan,  Mindanao 

Sr.  Frances  Brady,  OLM 

A group  of  women  from  one  of  the  basic  Christ- 
ian communities  had  been  meeting  regularly  to 
learn  how  to  prepare  and  use  herbal  medicine.  On 
one  occasion  cough  syrup  was  made.  It  turned  out 
well  and  each  person  took  some  home  with  her. 

At  the  next  gathering  everyone  who  had  used  the 
cough  syrup  reported  on  its  effectiveness.  One 
woman  said  that  her  children  liked  it  so  much  they 
spread  it  on  bread  and  ate  it. 

A success,  I guess?  Should  we  make  more  cough 
syrup,  or  make  jam  for  the  children? 


Sr.  Norma  Samar 


Sr.  Margaret  Walsh  stops  to  chat  with  students  on  Vamenta  Street 
in  the  city  of  Cagayan  de  Oro,  Mindanao,  Philippines. 


Binuangan,  Mindanao 
Sr.  Margaret  Walsh,  OLM 

One  day  an  elderly  man  arrived  by  bus  at  the 
Shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  Binuangan.  I was 
told  of  his  coming  by  one  of  the  women  in  charge  of 
the  Shrine  because  the  man  was  ill  and  badly  in 
need  of  food  and  medicine.  From  then  until  his 
death  four  years  later,  Aleho  became  part  of  our 
lives. 

The  parish  council  built  a small  one  room  house 
near  the  church  for  Aleho  and  his  few  belongings. 
People  agreed  to  take  turns  bringing  him  food. 
People  of  all  ages  would  drop  by  to  chat.  Aleho  had 
a great  sense  of  humour  and  was  able  to  cheer  all 
who  passed  by.  He  accepted  his  dependence  and 
was  grateful  to  God  for  help  given.  When  accepting 
food  or  care  he  would  say,  "Salamat  sa  Dios" 

(Thanks  be  to  God). 

One  day  Sr.  Cecile  jokingly  asked,  "Aleho,  why 
do  you  say  'Salamat  sa  Dios' ? I am  the  one  who 
brought  you  this."  Aleho  raised  his  eyes  and  his 
mouth  widened  in  a grin  as  he  responded,  "Well, 
it's  all  the  same." 


Binuangan,  Mindanao 
Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  OLM 

"Sister,  you  left  this  in  church,"  a woman  said  to 
me  as  she  handed  me  a prayer  book.  Luckily,  I had 
in  my  bag  an  extra  Christmas  gift  (a  calendar) 
which  was  already  wrapped.  I decided  to  give  it  to 
her  in  thanksgiving  for  her  thoughtfulness.  With 
tears  in  her  eyes  this  woman,  an  elderly  widow, 
thanked  me  and  said,  "This  is  the  first  time  anyone 
has  ever  given  me  a Christmas  gift." 


e continue  our  journey  with 
the  Filipino  people,  our  grati- 
tude deepened  by  this  revisit- 
ing of  past  years  in  honour  of  our  Jubilee. 
Strengthened,  too,  and  renewed  are  our 
hopes  for  the  blessings  of  Jubilee — justice, 
reconciliation,  freedom,  peace,  rest  and  cele- 
bration— which  God  both  asks  of  us  and 
promises  to  us  at  this  time  .00 
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Walking 

TO  keels 

By  Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan,  O.L.M. 


< egina,  a young 

woman  who 

* ^ works  around  our 

compound,  came  to  my 
door  recently  and  said, 
"Sister,  a man  is  here  to  see 
you."  Since  I was  very  busy 
at  the  time,  I asked,  "Regi- 
na, how  do  you  know  I am 
the  one  he  wants  to  see?" 

"He  is  a bent  man,"  she 
replied. 


I have  been  interested  in 
working  with  the  disabled  (Regi- 
na's "bent"  people)  since  coming 
to  Nigeria  in  1976.  In  the  past  six 
years,  it  has  developed  into  a 
full-time  apostolate  and  a very 
fulfilling  one  at  that.  When  I visit 
them  in  their  compounds,  I am 
amazed  to  see  them  grappling 
each  day  as  best  they  can  with 
the  hard  realities  of  their  indi- 
vidual lives.  I can't  even  begin  to 
imagine  what  it  must  be  like! 

While  our  disabled  sisters  and 
brothers  in  the  developed  world 
are  lobbying  for  independent 
living  and  improved  services, 
their  counterparts  here  are  con- 
cerned about  survival.  The 
majority  of  families  in  our  area 
are  very  poor  and  because  fami- 
lies are  already  very  large,  the 
birth  of  a handicapped  child 
becomes  a heavy  burden  indeed! 

Few  people  in  the  villages 
believe  that  such  children  will 
ever  be  able  to  go  to  school, 
learn  a trade,  or  raise  a family. 


A woman  from  a village  in  Vandeikya,  Benue  State,  Nigeria, 
where  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  have  served  since  1972. 
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and  so,  they  are  considered  to  be 
quite  useless.  Consequently,  a 
handicapped  baby  is  frequently 
killed  at  birth  or  shortly  after- 
wards, while  in  our  own  country 
such  a child  may  be  eliminated 
during  pregnancy. 

Some  types  of  disability,  espe- 
cially epilepsy,  are  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  evil  spirits  and  often 
these  children  are  hidden  from 
sight  and  excluded  from  the 
mainstream  of  society.  The  child 
quickly  becomes  a 'nobody/ 
bereft  of  self-esteem  and  com- 
panionship, worthless  to  their 
family  and  community. 

When  I visit  the  parents  of  a 
handicapped  child,  I pray  for  a 
humble  and  listening  heart  that  I 
may  somehow  comprehend  their 
struggles  and  the  very  real  fear 
they  have  for  the  child's  future. 
Along  with  co-workers  Mary 
Chenge  and  Matthias  Nyamsha, 

I sit  with  the  family  and  try  to 
devise  some  kind  of  plan  which 
will  eventually  enable  their  child 
to  develop  their  potential  and 
take  part  in  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 

The  plan  most  often  necessi- 
tates one  of  the  following:  phys- 
iotherapy treatments,  medica- 
tion, corrective  surgery,  pur- 
chase of  a wheelchair,  or  braces 
and  crutches,  which  enable  the 
child  to  become  mobile  and 
begin  schooling.  With  this  step, 
new  horizons  and  opportunities 
open  up  for  them.  Most  of  the 
children  will  remain  in  school  at 
least  until  they  can  read  and 
write— approximately  six  years. 
Then  they  may  apprentice  in  a 


Ngodoo  and  her  mother. 


"She  arrived  on  our  front  porch  some  time 

AGO,  TIED  TO  HER  GOOD  MOTHER'S  BACK  LIKE  A 
YOUNG  BABY.  BUT  THIS  CHILD  IS  NINE  YEARS  OLD." 


trade  which  interests  them  such 
as  tailoring,  shoe-making,  and 
radio-  or  watch-repair.  Others 
may  receive  a loan  and  begin  an 
income-generating  project  such 
as  selling  market  goods,  ice  fish, 
cooked  rice,  and  other  foods. 
Some  of  the  very  bright  children 
continue  their  schooling.  All 
through  these  progressive  steps, 
the  parents  receive  encourage- 
ment as  they  provide  emotional 
support  and  affirmation  for  their 
child.  We  ask  for  financial  help 
when  possible  but  most  often 
this  is  not  forthcoming  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

Ngodoo’s  Story 

This  child  is  well-named,  for 
in  English  "Ngodoo"  means 
"good  mother."  She  arrived  on 
our  front  porch  some  time  ago, 
tied  to  her  good  mother's  back 


like  a young  baby.  But  this  child 
is  nine  years  old,  a heavy  burden 
for  her  mother  who  is  about  the 
same  height  as  the  child  she 
carries.  Ngodoo  cannot  sit  by 
herself,  hold  her  head  erect, 
stand,  or  speak.  Her  dark  lumi- 
nous eyes  are  captivating, 
revealing  her  acute  awareness  of 
happenings  around  her.  Her 
smile  is  radiant,  lighting  up  my 
world  and  bridging  our  differ- 
ences through  the  universal 
language  of  love. 

When  she  was  a year  old, 
having  progressed  as  most 
babies  her  age,  she  was  found  on 
the  mud  floor  of  her  parents' 
roundhouse,  convulsing  violent- 
ly. No  one  knows  the  reason 
why;  perhaps  she  fell  from  the 
bed,  or  suffered  an  acute  malari- 
al attack.  Since  that  time,  she  had 
seizures  frequently,  day  and 
night.  Her  mother  is  incredibly 
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Terlumun’s  Story 


Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson  and 
a local  woman.  Nigeria. 

sensitive  to  Ngodoo,  holding 
her,  talking  to  her,  and  singing 
songs  much  to  the  child's 
delight.  She  responds  with  her 
eyes  and  smiles,  and  while  she 
tries  to  form  words  she  is  unable 
to  do  so  as  yet.  She  is  on  medica- 
tion to  control  the  seizures  and  is 
having  physio  treatments  week- 
ly to  strengthen  her  neck  and 
back  muscles.  Soon  we  hope  to 
get  her  a locally-made  wheel- 
chair so  that  her  mother  and 
father  can  push  her  to  their  farm, 
the  market  place,  and  places 
nearby.  What  an  unusual  exam- 
ple of  Christian  love  this  child 
and  her  parents  will  then  give  to 
everyone  they  meet  along  the 
way. 


^ke  T^oundkouse 

Patterns  of  curves 
zygote,  womb,  the  earth  itself 
Enfolded  in  mud-block 
and  grass  apron  circularity 
I dreamt  I knelt  in  your  centre 
at  the  end. 

Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  O.L.M. 


I first  saw  him,  the  "cripple" 
as  he  was  called,  making  his  way 
to  our  compound,  crawling  on 
the  ground.  As  we  sat  together, 
he  told  me  he  had  just  complet- 
ed his  apprenticeship  in  radio 
mechanics  and  needed  tools  to 
begin  his  work.  Could  he  have  a 
loan?  he  asked.  He  had  already 
rented  a room  on  the  main  street 
and  erected  a sign  out  front. 
When  I visited  him  he  was  sit- 
ting on  a bench  in  his  empty 
shop  with  his  tools  displayed  on 
a nearby  table.  He  had  a tester 
and  a screwdriver  only. 

The  sign  on  his  shop  read, 
"Unity  Electric:  TVs,  Videos, 
Fans,  Radios,  Fixed  Here."  Quite 
an  enterprising  individual  I 
thought,  since  at  that  time  there 
was  no  electricity  in  town  and 
certainly  few,  if  any,  TVs  and 
videos. 

I asked  Terlumun  and  he 
agreed  to  come  with  me  to  be 
assessed  at  a rehabilitation  hos- 
pital to  see  if  corrective  surgery 
could  be  done  on  his  legs.  With 
the  help  of  braces  and  crutches, 
he  would  eventually  learn  to 
walk.  The  contractures  in  his 
legs  were  very  severe  and  the 
aftermath  of  the  operation 
would  cause  him  acute 
bone  pain.  No  matter!  He 
remained  in  the  hospital 
for  six  months,  tolerating 
pain  night  and  day,  but  he 
always  managed  a daz- 
zling smile  whenever  I 
visited  him.  When  he  was 
discharged,  he  was  walking 
upright — a new  man  in  every 
way! 


I made  him  a loan  for  his 
tools,  table,  and  other  needs  for 
his  business.  Customers  started 
to  come.  About  five  months  later 
I asked  him  if  he  would  take  on 
as  an  apprentice,  a young  man 
who  had  undergone  the  same 
operation  as  he  had.  If  he  did  so, 
his  loan  would  be  canceled.  It 
was  a surprising  scene  for  the 
neighbours  to  behold — two  dis- 
abled men  successfully  operat- 
ing a radio  repair  shop.  Terlu- 
mun now  has  a lovely  wife  and 
is  able  to  do  some  farming,  a 
first  for  him.  He  walks  with  the 
aid  of  a brace  and  one  cane  only. 
People  call  him  Terlumun  now — 
the  word  "cripple"  has  long 
since  disappeared. 

Nguwasen’s  Story 

I spotted  her  coming  down 
our  paths,  moving  on  all  fours.  I 
was  shocked  as  I had  never  seen 
anyone  travel  in  that  way  before. 
Her  name  is  Nguwasen  and  she 
is  19  years  old.  For  six  of  these 
years  she  had  gone  to  school,  her 
books  tied  to  her  back,  while 
adults  stared  at  her  and  children 
made  fun  of  her.  She  was  shyly 
asking  for  help  with  school  fees. 

I spoke  to  her  and  her  parents 
about  treatment  for  her. 

As  a young  child  she  had 
been  taken  to  doctors  but  they 
could  do  nothing.  Last  year,  a 
three-month  period  of  physio- 
therapy was  unsuccessful.  New 
horizons  opened  for  her  with  the 
purchase  of  a hand-operated 
wheelchair.  She  began,  as  the 
people  call  it,  "walking  on 
wheels." 

Nguwasen  has  been  studying 
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Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan  and  Terzungwe.  (See  story  below.) 


English  and  is  now  selling  mar- 
ket items  locally  as  an  income- 
generating project.  All  of  her  life 
people  have  stared  at  her.  These 
days,  she  is  happy,  independent, 
and  confident.  If  people  still 
stare,  she  knows  it's  their  prob- 
lem, not  hers. 

Terzungwe’s  Story 

" Pam  pam  no  day?"  Every 
morning  this  familiar  request 
was  called  out  in  a high-pitched 
voice  from  a small  boy  at  the 
back  door.  " Pam  pam  no  day?” 
means  "Tin  cans  not  here?"  He 
had  already  visited  the  garbage 
pit  to  search  for  cans  and  our 
kitchen  was  his  last  hope.  He 
would  grasp  the  treasures 
offered  him  in  his  left  hand  as  he 


hobbled  off  to  a destination  at 
that  time  unknown  to  us.  His 
right  hand  was  withered  and  he 
dropped  his  right  foot  as  he 
lumbered  along. 

Soon  he  became  a fixture 
around  our  compound,  joining 
the  crowd  of  health  care  workers 
for  an  early  morning  chat  before 
they  set  off  to  work.  He  usually 
entertained  them  with  his  lively 
sense  of  humour.  When  the 
crowd  dispersed,  he  busied  him- 
self about  his  own  collection  of 
tin  cans. 

Inquiring  about  Terzungwe, 
we  were  told  he  was  an  epileptic 
and  had  frequent  seizures  daily. 
Because  of  these  attacks,  he  was 
called  "the  mad  boy"  by  chil- 
dren and  adults  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. With  his  mother's  permis- 


sion I took  him  to  a doctor  who 
said  Terzungwe  had  cerebral 
palsy  and  prescribed  medicine  to 
control  his  seizures.  For  two 
years  now  he  has  been  attending 
primary  school  and  his  accep- 
tance by  the  teachers  and  his 
own  peers  has  markedly 
changed.  Now  he  has  physio 
treatment  on  his  right  hand 
which  is  in  a splint  and  is  gradu- 
ally improving.  One  day  he  will 
hold  a pencil  and  hopefully 
learn  a trade.  He  may  even  be 
able  to  hold  a pam  pam  if  he  is 
still  interested. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  said,  "It  is 
only  because  of  your  love  that 
the  poor  will  forgive  you  the 
bread  you  give  them."  The  bread 
I offer  them  comes  from  you 
who  continue  to  support  us  in 
our  missionary  work.  The  love,  I 
trust,  will  continue  to  be  replen- 
ished by  Jesus  and  by  my  com- 
munity, family,  and  courageous 
disabled  friends. °° 


Also  serving  in  Nigeria  is  Our 
Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Suzanne 
Marshall.  There  since  1985, 

Sr.  Suzanne  works  as  an  HIV/AIDS 
pastoral  coordinator  at 
St.  Monica's  Hospital  in  Adikpo. 
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Sr.  Doris  MacDonell 
in  Guyana 


"I  thank  God  for  the 
privilege  of  living 
and  working  in 
Guyana  among  a 
people  of  great 
generosity  and  faith. 
They  constantly 
inspire  and 
challenge  me  in  my 
service  of  health 
ministry." 

Sr.  Doris  MacDonell 
assists  an  elderly  friend 
in  the  community. 

New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 


"Walking  with  folks  who  believe  in  struggling  for  justice  and  peace,  or 
turning  swords  into  ploughshares,  strengthens  my  own  commitment." 

Above  L-R:  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  a member  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries'  leadership  team, 

St.  Joseph  Sister  Jean  Leahy,  Leonard  Desroches,  and  Scott  McLoughlin. 
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cH  ONORARY  'Z^OCTORATES 


Sr.  Susan  Moran  Sr.  Elaine  MacInnes 


a r.  Susan  became  aware  of  the  large  number 
of  people  coming  to  the  convent  door 
seeking  help,  and  became  greatly  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  the  homeless.  Today  there  are  45  faith 
communities  involved  in  the  Out  of  the  Cold  in 
Toronto...  As  Sr.  Susan  reflects  on  these  past  years 
of  involvement  with  the  homeless  and  the  abused, 
she  speaks  prophetically  and  with  passion  of  the 
call  to  recognize  the  Crucified  One  among  us... 
While  never  physically  strong,  Sr.  Susan  has  an 
enthusiasm,  energy  and  courage  which  inspire 
others  to  join  in  serving  the  poor  in  our  society." 

From  the  citation  given  by  Fr.  John  Reddy,  CSB, 
for  Sr.  Susan  Moran. 

Assumption  University,  Windsor,  ON,  May,  1998. 

Sr.  Susan's  awareness  of  the  plight  of  the  homeless 
was  intensified  when  one  homeless  man  she  had  come  to 
know  in  the  neighbourhood  was  badly  beaten.  She  decid- 
ed something  had  to  be  done.  In  1987 , together  with 
Basilian  Father  John  Murphy,  and  three  students  from 
St.  Michael's  College  School  (where  Sr.  Susan  had  been 
teaching  and  doing  chaplaincy  work),  she  began  the  Out 
of  the  Cold  program,  an  outreach  to  the  homeless. 


a hrough  her  own  life  and  works,  this  unas- 
suming,  modest,  self-sacrificing,  joyous, 
and  energetic  Allisonian,  has  shown  something  of 
the  possibilities  envisioned  by  Arnold  Toynbee 
when  he  predicted  that  the  meeting  of  Christiani- 
ty and  Buddhism  would  be  a significant  force  in 
the  20th  century.  Mr.  Chancellor,  it  is  my  honour, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  of  Mount  Allison  Universi- 
ty, to  ask  you  to  confer  upon  this  'eternal  pilgrim' 
Sr.  Elaine  MacInnes,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
honoris  causa." 


From  the  citation  given  by  Dr.  Berkley  Fleming 
for  Sr.  Elaine  MacInnes. 

Mount  Allison  University,  Moncton,  NB,  May,  1998. 

Sr.  Elaine  has  been  the  director  of  the  Prison  Phoenix 
Trust  in  Oxford,  England,  since  1992.  Through  this 
organization,  prisoners  are  taught  Zen  meditation  skills 
which  allow  them  to  make  their  prison  cells  into  places  of 
prayer,  or  ashrams.  Working  with  volunteers,  the  orga- 
nization visits  prisoners  in  jails  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  and  also  ministers  to  them  through  a letter- 
writing program. 
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n March  25, 1949,  the  dream 
of  Monsignor  D.  R.  Mac- 
donald, a long-serving  priest  of 
Alexandria-Cornwall  Diocese, 
was  realized  when  the  first  candi- 
dates of  the  newly-formed  Order 
to  be  known  as  Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries professed  their  vows  in 
Alexandria,  Ontario. 

From  their  Motherhouse  now  in  Toronto,  the 
Sisters,  several  with  roots  in  the  Alexandria-Corn- 
wall Diocese,  have  established  their  mission  work 
in  Brazil,  England,  Guyana,  Philippines,  Nigeria, 
and  in  Canada. 


Msgr.  D.R.  Macdonald, 
founder  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries. 


As  part  of  the  50th  anniversary  celebrations 
in  1999,  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  plan  a Journey  of 
Gratitude  to  visit  their  roots.  The  Sisters  wish  to 
thank  God,  their  family,  friends,  relatives,  and  the 
Diocese  of  Alexandria-Cornwall  as  they  return  to 
their  place  of  founding. 

It  was  in  Alexandria  that  these  Sisters  studied 
and  played,  discerned  and  prayed,  cooked  and 
cleaned.  After  long  reflection  they  committed 
themselves  to  go  out  to  share  freely  with  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  the  faith  they  had  received. 

Home  once  again  from  their  missions  around 
the  world,  they  will  gather  on  May  7, 1999,  in 
Alexandria. 


List  of  Members 

Birthplace 

Missions 

Frances  Brady 

Ottawa,  ON 

Mexico,  Philippines,  Canada 

Yolanda  Cadavos 

Maasin,  Philippines 

Philippines,  Canada,  Brazil 

Marie  Clarkson 

Saskatoon,  SK 

Philippines,  Canada 

Mary  Deighan 

Emerald  Junction,  PEI 

Brazil,  Canada,  Nigeria 

Rosemarie  Donovan 

Toronto,  ON 

Canada,  Nigeria 

Pauline  Doherty 

Sussex,  NB 

Nigeria,  Canada,  Brazil 

Clarice  Garvey 

Mayo,  QC 

Japan,  Brazil,  Vietnam,  Canada 

Mary  Gauthier 

Alexandria,  ON 

Philippines,  Canada 

Christine  Gebel 

Winnipeg,  MN 

Nigeria,  Philippines,  Canada 

Mary  Hughes 

Toronto,  ON 

Canada,  Brazil 

Rosemary  Hughes 

Toronto,  ON 

Japan,  Philippines,  Canada,  Brazil 

Patricia  Kay 

North  Sydney,  NS 

Canada,  Nigeria 

Noreen  Kearns 

Toronto,  ON 

Japan,  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Brazil,  Canada 

Mona  Kelly 

St.  John,  NB 

Nigeria,  Mozambique,  Canada,  Brazil 

Lucia  Lee 

Manila,  Philippines 

Nigeria,  Canada,  Philippines,  Brazil 

Gwen  Legault 

Crysler,  ON 

Mexico,  Canada,  Nigeria 

Suzanne  Marshall 

Hamilton,  ON 

Canada,  Nigeria 

Elaine  Maclnnes 

Moncton,  NB 

Japan,  Philippines,  England,  Canada 

Therese  MacDonald 

Panmure  Island,  PEI 

Nigeria,  Brazil,  Canada 

Doris  MacDonell 

Williamstown,  ON 

Brazil,  Canada,  Guyana 

Mae  Janet  MacDonell 

St.  Raphael's,  ON 

Brazil,  Canada 

Penny  Macintosh  (rip) 

Alexandria,  ON 

Nigeria,  Canada 

Joan  Missiaen 

Edmonton,  AB 

Mexico,  Philippines,  Canada 

Susan  Moran 

Toronto,  ON 

Canada 

Lalang  Nunez 

Gingoog,  Philippines 

Canada,  Brazil,  Philippines 

Catherine  Peco 

St.  Thomas,  ON 

Japan,  Nigeria,  Canada,  Vietnam 

Norma  Samar 

Hinundayan,  Philippines 

Brazil,  Philippines,  Canada 

Myra  Trainor 

Lot  65,  PEI 

Japan,  Canada,  Philippines 

Cecile  Turner 

Windsor,  ON 

Philippines,  Guyana,  Canada,  Vietnam 

Margaret  Walsh 

Dingwall,  NS 

Canada,  Philippines 

Rosemary  Williamson 

London,  ON 

Canada,  Nigeria 
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Remembering 

tQlth  ^thanks 

By  Sr.  Mary  Deighan,  O.L.M. 


Sr.  Mary  Deighan  with  a small  patient  and  his  mother.  Sr.  Mary  works  in 
health  care  and  the  training  of  village  health  workers  in  Nigeria. 


wenty-seven  years  ago 
in  May,  1972,  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries 
began  their  apostolate  in  Van- 
deikya,  Benue  State,  Nigeria,  as 
participants  in  the  then-expand- 
ing health  plan  of  Makurdi  Dio- 
cese. Sr.  Mona  Kelly  and  I,  along 
with  two  lay  volunteers,  Susan 
Desroches  (Mrs.  James  Harris) 
and  Margaret  Kelly,  were  the 
first  to  arrive.  Our  work  began  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  Maternity  Clinic 
which  had  been  established  by 
two  English  volunteers  in  1969 
and  remained  under  their  super- 
vision until  1972. 

Six  months  before  our  arrival, 
the  first  indigenous  Tiv  priests 
were  ordained.  Among  them 
was  the  present  Bishop  of 
Makurdi,  Bishop  Athanasius 
Usuh,  as  well  as  Fr.  Stephen 
Beba,  now  pastor  of  Christ  the 
King  parish,  Vandeikya,  and 
dean  of  our  area.  Thus  it  is  with 
a spirit  of  joy  and  deep  gratitude 
to  God  that  we  celebrate  these 
anniversaries  and  the  privilege  it 
has  been  for  us  as  a congregation 
to  accompany  the  young  Church 
here  through  these  early  years. 

As  new  members  joined  the 
local  community,  our  ministries 
quickly  expanded  to  include 
pastoral  work,  secondary  school 
teaching,  as  well  as  teaching  of 
the  deaf  in  St.  Francis  School 
founded  by  Our  Lady's  Mission- 
ary Sr.  Gwen  Legault  in  1975. 
Later  we  branched  into  primary 
health  care,  pastoral  care  specifi- 
cally for  HIV  infected  persons 
and  their  families,  the  care  of 
other  physically  handicapped. 


and  biblical  drama. 

Many  other  people  have  also 
been  an  integral  part  of  our  mis- 
sionary journey  here  throughout 
the  last  27  years.  They  include 
priests  and  lay  volunteers  from 
Canada;  lay  volunteers  from  a 
number  of  other  countries;  can- 
didates of  our  own  community; 
religious  brothers  and  sisters  of 
many  congregations  both  expa- 
triate and  Nigerian;  and  in  par- 
ticular, young  Nigerians  who 
have  come  to  share  our  life  and 
work  as  part  of  their  apostolic 
formation. 

Over  the  years  we  have  been 
most  closely  associated  with  the 
Medical  Missionaries  of  Mary 
and  we  presently  work  in  collab- 
oration with  the  Holy  Rosary 
Sisters,  and  with  the  Handmaids 


of  the  Holy  Child,  a Nigerian 
community  whose  members 
now  administer  St.  Francis 
School  for  deaf  and  blind  chil- 
dren. 

We  would  like  to  thank  all 
these  people  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  who  have 
accompanied  us  on  our  mission- 
ary journey.  Most  of  all  we  thank 
the  Tiv  people  who  continue  to 
welcome  us  into  their  hearts  and 
compounds  as  we  strive  together 
to  build  the  Reign  of  God.°° 
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he  jubilee 

By  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


n its  colorful  history  and 
folklore,  woven  from 
Indigenous  spirituality,  the 
juazeiro  tree  has  been  lauded 
in  song  and  verse  as  a symbol  of  hope 
for  the  people  of  the  dry  lands  in  the 
northeast  of  Brazil.  For  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  serving  in  Brazil,  it  has 
become  a symbol  of  our  jubilee. 


Green  and  fresh  in  the  midst  of  the  arid  country- 
side, the  juazeiro  tree  draws  life  from  very  deep 
roots  which  search  out  the  waters  of  an 
underground  stream.  It  provides  an  oasis  of  relief 
for  all  who  pass  by,  fruit  for  the  often  starving 
migrants,  and  curative  potions  from  its  bark. 

I was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a juazeiro  tree  this 
afternoon  during  a visit  to  one  of  the  many  new  land 
settlements  now  populating  the  countryside 
throughout  Brazil.  These  new  communities  of  once 
landless  farmers  are  also  a symbol  of  hope.  Reaching 
deep  into  the  heart  of  their  ancestral  faith,  thousands 
of  itinerant  farmers  have  begun  putting  their  faith 
into  action  by  challenging  the  justice  system  for  their 
rights  to  land,  rights  to  a place  in  which  to  put 
down  roots  and  to  raise  their  children  with  digni- 
ty- 

As  I sat  under  the  tree  I realized  how  signifi- 
cant this  historical  movement  of  the  landless  is  for 
us.  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  serving  in  the  Brazil 
mission.  The  question  of  the  land  has  been  at  the 
heart  of  our  journey  in  one  way  or  another  for  all 
the  35  years  of  our  presence  here.  Years  of  accom- 
panying the  dispossessed  in  their  struggles  to 
reclaim  their  birthright  as  God’s  beloved  children; 
years  that  also  echo  with  the  presence  of  so  many 
of  our  missionaries,  ourselves  daughters  of  a 
once-immigrant  people  who  also  struggled  for 
their  rights  to  land. 

The  richness  of  these  years  seemed  to 
merge  in  a great  cross-cultural  embrace  and 
to  be  clasped  to  the  heart  of  the  juazeiro 
tree.  Suddenly  many  people  came  to 
sit  with  me  in  its  shade.  There  were  women  from 
the  first  years  of  mission  at  the  Maternidade  Esco- 
la  (the  obstetrics  hospital  of  the  Federal  University 
of  Ceara  in  Fortaleza).  They  were  courageous 
women,  weary  after  the  journey  from  their  rural 
homes  where  their  high-risk  pregnancies  could 
not  be  resolved.  They  spoke  of  their  terror  at  find- 
ing themselves  in  a strange  city,  far  from  their 
families,  and  they  remembered  the  Sisters:  Cecile, 
Mona,  Mary  Deighan,  Mae  Janet,  Therese,  Doris, 
Pauline,  Mary  Hughes,  Gabriel,  Clarice,  Rose- 
mary... "They  were  like  our  family,"  the  women 


L-R:  Srs.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell  and  Yolanda  (Yul)  Cadavos, 
serving  in  Brazil,  take  part  in  Women's  Solidarity  Day, 
March  8, 1998,  with  friends  from  their  community. 
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Clockwise:  Srs.  Mona  Kelly  (lower  far  left), 
Lalang  (Lori)  Nunez,  Pauline  Doherty,  Lucia 
Lee,  Yolanda  (Yul)  Cadavos,  Mary  Hughes 
(towards  the  centre),  and  Mae  Janet  MacDonell. 
Artivork  and  design  by  Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos. 


said,  "even  though  you  could  tell  they  were  not 
from  this  place." 

Some  of  the  staff  from  the  hospital  had  joined  us 
by  now.  With  great  laughter  they  recalled  the  day 
that  Sr.  Pauline  unknowingly  allowed  the  kitchen 
staff  to  cook  the  huge  fish  they  found  in  the  freezer. 
Only  later  was  it  discovered  that  the  fish  was  on  its 
way  to  the  museum  as  a trophy  winner.  It  belonged 
to  the  director  of  the  hospital  who  had  ordered  that 
it  be  put  in  the  freezer  until  the  photographers 
came! 

The  leaves  on  the  juazeiro  tree  danced  in 
the  sun  as  some  of  the  nursery  attendants 
remembered  Sr.  Cecile  keeping  Francisca's  twins 
hidden  in  the  nursery  for  days  after  they  were  offi- 
cially discharged  by  the  administration.  It  gave  this 


single,  indigent  mother,  who  lived  under  a viaduct, 
a chance  to  find  her  babies  a home.  Everyone  had 
been  in  on  the  conspiracy  and  loved  it. 

The  stories  went  on  and  on,  and  soon  the  Sisters 
began  telling  theirs.  We  remembered  Isaira,  a sturdy 
country  girl  who  did  housekeeping  for  us  at  the 
hospital.  She  had  put  herself  in  charge  of  "bringing 
us  out"  when  we  changed  from  traditional  habits 
into  secular  dress.  Instructing  us  on  how  to  sit  prop- 
erly, she  would  shout  at  us,  "Don't  keep  trying  to 
pull  your  skirts  down  to  hide  your  knees!" 

We  remembered  the  companionship  of  the  hospi- 
tal staff,  the  midwives  with  their  wealth  of  experi- 
ence who  often  taught  both  ourselves  and  the 
medical  students  many  practical  points  of  obstetrics 
which  remain  useful  to  us  to  this  day. 

As  we  shared  these  memories,  we  relived  a time 
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of  striving  to  give  a high  quality  of  service  to  those 
for  whom  it  was  most  often  denied;  a time  of  seeking 
to  humanize  the  often  inhuman  routines  of  a major 
city  hospital. 

A breeze  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  juazeiro 
tree  and  my  reverie  moved  to  a time  of 
change.  I recalled  Sr.  Mona's  return  to  Nigeria  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Biafran  war  relief  services,  and  my 
own  move  to  a rural  pastoral  mission  during  the 
drought  of  1970.  It  was  there  that  I discovered  the 
roots  of  so  much  of  the  misery  seen  in  the  city: 
the  unjust  system  of  land  holding,  the  enslavement 
of  the  peasant  farmers,  their  oppression  by  the 
military  regime.  All  of  this  had  little  affected  us  in 
institutional  living. 

Over  the  next  10  years  all  of  our  missionaries  in 
Brazil  moved  from  the  city  of  Fortaleza  into  the  rural 
area.  There  we  felt  the  excitement  of  seeing  the  first 
base  Christian  communities  take  on  responsibility  as 
Church;  of  working  with  committed  pastoral  com- 
panions, much  of  the  time  clandestinely  because  any 
form  of  popular  organization  was  seen  to  be  subver- 
sive. 

And  so  we  were  called  into  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  these  warm  and  hospitable  people.  Their  stories  as 
itinerant  farmers  in  a firmly  embedded  feudal  sys- 
tem seemed  incredible  in  an  era  that  flouted  democ- 
racy and  human  rights  as  an  international  banner. 

As  part  of  a small  but  very  committed  emerging 
Church,  we  too  became  transformed.  The  Gospel 
took  on  new  and  deeper  meaning  where  faith  and- 
practice  became  a day-to-day  challenge,  often 
shaking  the  foundations  of  our  unquestioned 
structures  and  perceptions.  It  was  a mutual  evange- 
lization in  defense  of  a life  of  dignity  for  all. 

This  high  risk  option  incurred  a certain  degree  of 
alienation  and  suffering  from  both  civil  and  Church 
structures.  The  first  land  victory  won  in  the  courts  of 
Ceara  (Monte  Castelo)  was  supported  by  our  three 
mission  parishes  and  even  involved  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  outside  the  country.  It  was  the  cause  of 
an  order  of  expulsion  from  the  town  of  Mulungu  for 
Srs.  Clarice  and  Mary.  Their  house  had  been  used  as 
a shelter  and  meeting  place  for  the  landless  farmers, 
who  were  otherwise  abandoned  and  persecuted  in 
their  efforts  to  organize  or  lobby  for  their  rights. 
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uddenly  Sr.  Doris'  Fatima  came  galloping 
across  the  years.  She  had  been  brought  to  the 
small  outpost  hospital  in  Aratuba  where  Doris 
received  her,  a wretched  bundle  in  a fetal  position 
even  though  she  was  five  years  old.  Mute  and  starv- 
ing, Fatima  had  been  found  in  the  forest  to  which 
she  fled  from  the  chaos  of  her  home  following  the 
death  of  her  mother. 

It  took  a year  of  loving  nursing  care  before 
Fatima  could  walk  and  speak  again.  Doris'  love  nur- 
tured her  little  broken  heart.  All  of  us  who  partici- 
pated in  the  saga  of  Fatima's  year-long  stay  among 
us,  were  marked  and  changed  by  this  child  who 
taught  us  so  much  about  resistance  and  the  fight  for 
life. 

Arinilda  also  came  by  to  hug  us  as  only  a child  of 
Downs  Syndrome  can.  As  she  and  Bosco  demanded 
their  space  in  the  memory  of  those  who  had  made 
community  with  us  in  our  various  mission  houses, 

the  leaves  on  the  juazeiro  tree  seemed  to  grow 
a little  bit  greener  and  do  summersaults  in 
the  warm,  dry  wind. 

The  rugged  faces  of  a people  captured  by  a new 
sense  of  their  own  worth  paraded  before  our  eyes. 
The  base  Christian  community  meetings  held  in  each 
parish  where  we  served  were  centres  of  this  dynamic 
energy.  Sr.  Therese,  as  parish  secretary  and  contact 
person  for  many  of  these  communities  was  a font  of 
hospitality  and  information,  and  could  be  counted 
on  for  an  ample  home-cooked  meal. 

As  all  of  those  people  sat  around  me  under  the 
juazeiro  tree,  the  very  landscape  brought  to  mind 
stories  of  Sr.  Rosemary.  She  had  campaigned  for  the 
planting  of  lemon  trees,  insisting  that  even  in  this 
driest  of  places,  at  least  one  lemon  tree  in  every 
backyard  could  be  coaxed  into  survival.  As  Cabocolo 
said,  "Rosie  would  never  let  you  off  with  an  easy 
excuse!" 

Padre  Carlos  asked  if  we  remembered  Sr.  Noreen 
learning  to  do  the  quadrilha  (a  dance)  for  the  fiesta  of 
Sao  Joao  in  the  town  square  of  Palmacia.  Everyone 
remembered  the  good  years  when  the  people  built 
their  own  community  hospital  there  and  how  much 
Noreen  and  Pauline  had  been  a part  of  that. 


Just  as  the  juazeiro  tree  retains  its 
freshness  from  its  deeply  embedded  roots, 

I recalled  our  own  searching  for  a faith  response  to 
the  social  and  pastoral  changes  of  the  1980s.  As 
women  religious,  the  parish  structures,  especially  in 
the  more  conservative  rural  areas,  were  becoming 
ever  more  limiting.  Meanwhile,  the  population  in 
the  city  of  Fortaleza  was  exploding  into  new  favelas 
(poor  neighbourhoods).  There  the  migrant  people, 
still  being  expelled  from  the  land,  seemed  to  be 
calling  us. 

As  we  were  welcomed  back  to  Fortaleza,  old 
friends  reminded  us  that  new  Sisters  had  joined  us 
there.  They  told  of  Cathy  who  taught  deaf  children 
but  only  stayed  for  a short  time;  and  of  their  excite- 
ment at  meeting  Norma,  Yul,  Lucy,  and  Lori,  who 
over  the  years  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  the  Philippines,  to  share  their  gifts  and  to 
witness  to  a mission  without  borders. 

The  youth  sent  abracos  (embraces)  to  Sr.  Norma, 
their  special  friend  and  animator  now  returned  to 
mission  in  the  Philippines.  And  so  the  people  of 
Goncalvez  Ledo,  Bela  Vista,  Alecrim,  and  Pici, 
became  our  neighbours.  Rootless  and  most  often 
unemployed,  the  pain  of  social  exclusion  erupted 
frequently  into  violence  and  family  disintegration. 

It  was  there  that  the  shade  of  the  juazeiro 
tree  was  most  often  remembered.  The  healing 
power  of  remembered  roots  gave  courage  and  iden- 
tity. Community  was  formed  around  God's  Word. 
Our  Sisters  were  now  integrated  into  life  on  the 
city's  peripheries,  even  at  times  becoming  part  of 
land  occupations  there  and  living  with  the  squatters. 

usts  of  tropical  breeze  made  sand  swirls  before 
my  eyes  and  almost  covered  the  tiny  yellow 
desert  flowers  pushing  up  through  the  sand.  The 
breeze  bowed  but  did  not  break  the  mandacaru, 
resistant  cactus  sentinel  of  the  desert  plain. 
Thousands  of  voices  of  the  now  excluded  from  the 
land,  forced  to  live  beyond  the  margins  of  society, 
spoke  to  me  through  them. 

It  was  the  cry  of  those  excluded  that  called 
Sr.  Mary  to  accompany  the  people  with  AIDS,  to 
listen  to  them,  to  comfort  them,  to  bring  them  hope; 
that  called  Sr.  Lucy  to  lighten  the  days  of  these  same 


people  with  her  crafts  and  recycling  program,  and 
brought  her  to  visit  and  animate  the  abandoned 
youth  in  their  recuperation  centres  and  teach  them 
recycling  skills. 

it  was  the  cry  of  the  street  children  that  called 
Sr.  Mona  to  the  city  squares  at  night  to  be  friend  and 
councillor,  to  help  rehabilitate  them  and  often  their 
families  as  well. 

It  was  those  hungry,  lost  people  who  called 
Sr.  Pauline  to  the  door  in  Beia  Vista,  where  she 
would  greet  them  with  warmth  and  a listening  ear. 

It  was  their  cry  for  help  to  organize  into  new 
communities  that  called  me  to  return  to  support  the 
struggle  of  the  MST  (Movement  of  the  Landless) 
settlements.  They  were  now  lobbying  for  full 
citizens'  rights  as  landed  people. 

It  was  the  children  of  those  excluded  that  filled 
the  classrooms  of  Margarida  Alves  school  where 
Sr.  Yol  accompanied  them.  Yol  was  later  challenged 
to  become  part  of  an  inter-congregational  mission  to 
those  expelled  from  the  land  in  Pecem.  The  children 
called  Sr.  Betsy  Flynn,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
to  document  their  lives  in  her  work  of  educational 
filming,  and  gave  her  to  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
as  a companion  and  Sister  for  five  years  of  inter- 
congregational  living.  The  children  gave  Sr.  Lori  her 
first  Brazilian  abraco,  and  applauded  as  she  learned 
their  language  and  culture  as  the  newest  member  of 
the  Brazil  mission. 

Then  the  juazeiro  tree  dipped  low, 
wrapping  her  green  leafy  boughs  in  a great 
embrace  around  the  jubilee  family  gathered 
in  her  shade.  The  small  birds  now  nesting  in 
her  branches  sang  with  her  in  chorus: 

"Your  laughter,  your  songs,  your  struggles, 
your  tears,  your  loving  of  each  other  and  of  us 
has  cultivated  good  seed.  Its  fruits  will  always 
be  green  and  fresh  in  the  places  of  greatest 
drought,  to  offer  shelter  and  shade,  to  give 
again  and  again  of  the  gift  so  freely  received 
and  so  freely  given. 
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( ^etebtAtlon ... 

OLA4  Style 


By  Sr.  Therese  MacDonald,  O.L.M. 


ing-dong,  ding- 

• f dong.  The  doorbell 

g y can  be  heard 

throughout  the 
house.  "The  visitors  are  arriv- 
ing," says  Sr.  Rosie  Hughes  who 
is  preparing  veggies  in  the 
kitchen.  Cousin  Margaret,  a frail, 
blind,  novogenarian,  once- 
removed  cousin  of  Sr.  Frances 
Brady  enters.  She  sits  in  the  rock- 
ing chair  in  the  bustling  kitchen 
where  all  the  Sisters  are  at  their 
last  minute  preparations  for  Sr. 
Patricia  Kay's  despedida  (a  word 
in  the  Sisters'  vocabulary,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Portuguese  and 
meaning  "departure").  She  will 
be  returning  to  Nigeria  tomor- 
row. Each  Sister  has  volunteered 
to  do  something  for  the  party. 
One  prepares  the  meat,  another 
the  vegetables,  then  there's  the 
salad,  the  dessert,  the  tables  to  be 
set...  the  list  is  quite  long.  Proba- 
bly 25-30  people  will  come  to  bid 
their  farewell  to  Patricia. 

Within  15  minutes,  several 
little  groups  are  seated  on  the 
veranda  sipping  glasses  of  wine, 
chatting  and  getting  caught  up 
on  the  news.  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson 
is  telling  Sr.  Mary  Turner  about 
her  training  of  volunteers  in 
Pastoral  Visitation  at  the  Toronto 
East  General  Hospital.  Since 
these  volunteers  come  from  a 
variety  of  faith  groups,  discus- 
sions are  lively  and  certainly 
interesting.  The  main  emphasis  is 
on  listening  respectfully  and 
reflecting  back  God's  spirit  as 
seen  in  each  individual. 

Marie  is  also  involved  in  pro- 
motion work  for  the  community 


Above:  Sr.  Therese  MacDonald  who  looks  after  the  finances  for  her 
congregation  (and  makes  a great  apple  pie). 

Below:  Just  off  the  plane  from  Nigeria,  three  weary  travellers 
(L-R:  Srs.  Patricia  Kay,  Catherine  Peco,  Gwen  Legault)  celebrate 
Cathy's  birthday  at  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  motherhouse  in  Canada. 
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The  staff  at  Maryglen  (L-R  Standing):  Connie  Nudo,  Natalia  Tavares,  Alice  O'Grady, 
Angie  Van  Damme,  Liz  Richards,  Elaine  Burns,  Maria  Rodrigues. 

Front  row:  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen,  Sr.  Therese  MacDonald,  and  staffmember  Susie  Van  Damme. 


"We  thank  our  Lay 
Advisory  Committee 
for  sharing  faith 
with  us,  for  their 
humour  while  we 
get  to  know  each 
other,  and  for  their 
very  helpful  advice." 

Sr.  Clarice  Garvey , 
General  Superior 

Photo:  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
leadership  team  (L-R), 
Srs.  Joan  Missiaen,  Clarice 
Garvey,  and  Mary  Gauthier 
(2nd  from  R),  and  members  of 
the  Lay  Advisory  Committee, 
Bill  Betsworth  and 
Anne  Leonard  (seated), 
meet  with  (standing  L-R) 
Kay  McDonell  and  Glenda 
McDonell  who  are 
coordinating  the  congrega- 
tion's Jubilee  celebrations  in 
Alexandria,  Ontario. 
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Sr.  Noreen  Kearns  (L),  Administrative  Assistant  at  De  La  Salle  Retreat 
Centre,  in  conversation  with  Susan  Morgan,  a retreat  team  member. 


Sr.  Rosemary  Hughes,  O.L.M. 


Dave  Warren,  is  reminiscing 
with  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  also  a 
member  of  our  leadership  team. 
As  well,  Mary  works  in  promo- 
tion and  formation,  and  is  the 
General  Treasurer.  She  and  Fr. 
Dave  are  recalling  their  years  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  people 
they  both  knew  who  are  still 
alive  and  well  in  their  memories. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  we  see 
Sr.  Joan  Missiaen  in  deep  conver- 
sation with  Sr.  Gwen  Legault. 
Joan  is  also  on  our  leadership 
team  and  presently  is  adminis- 
trator of  our  Maryglen  Residence 
in  Toronto  which  offers  afford- 
able housing  for  women  from 
many  cultures  and  faiths.  For 
some  Maryglen  is  a stepping 
stone  as  they  adjust  to  new  situa- 
tions in  their  lives;  for  all,  it  is  a 
safe  place  to  be  met  with  kind- 
ness. Together  residents  and 
staff  help  create  an  atmosphere 
of  respect  and  caring. 

Sr.  Gwen  is  a teacher  of  the 
deaf  in  Nigeria  and  is  presently 
'on  leave'  to  recuperate  body 
and  soul.  She  and  Sr.  Joan  are 
discussing  the  latest  book  on 
religious  life  by  Joan  Chittister. 

With  the  first  course  cleared 
away,  apple  pie  with  ice  cream  is 
served.  A toast  is  proposed  to 
the  cooks.  Glasses  are  clicked 
and  the  merriment  continues. 


of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries.  She 
tells  Mary  that  1999  will  be  their 
Jubilee  year  and  hopes  Mary  will 
be  able  to  attend  some  of  the 
celebrations. 

Nearby,  Sr.  Susan  Moran 
excitedly  tells  Scarboro  mission- 
ary Fr.  Charlie  Gervais  her  latest 
news.  Four  different  faith  com- 
munities in  downtown  Toronto 
have  come  together  to  take  part 
in  the  Out  of  the  Cold  program, 
an  outreach  to  the  homeless.  The 
Toronto  Star,  in  its  February  5, 
1999,  edition,  ran  a story  about 
this  multi-faith  effort,  with  the 
headline:  "Jews,  Muslims,  Zoroas- 
trians,  and  Buddhists  join  forces  to 
feed  and  shelter  the  needy  this  win- 
ter.” 

In  the  article,  Sr.  Susan,  who 
co-founded  the  Out  of  the  Cold 
program  in  1987  ( see  p.  13),  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "The  core  of  all 
faiths  is:  In  God,  we  reach  out  to 
the  afflicted,  the  poor."  Flowev- 
er,  she  adds,  "It's  no  compliment 
to  say  all  these  churches  and 
congregations  are  involved.  It's  a 
magnificent  response,  but  the 
suffering  is  horrendous.  It's  a 
sign  that  something  is  not  right." 


When  dinner  is  ready,  all 

gather  in  the  kitchen  to  say 
Grace  before  serving  themselves, 
buffet-style,  and  finding  a seat. 
Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  General 
Superior  of  Our  Lady's  Mission- 
aries, sits  beside  a longtime 
friend,  Fr.Joe  Mahoney  of  St. 
Catharines  Diocese.  Clarice  tells 
him  about  the  latest  land  occupa- 
tion in  Brazil.  Even  after  seven 
years  in  Canada  she  still  carries 
the  struggle  of  the  Brazilian 
farmers  in  her  heart.  Fr.  Joe  lis- 
tens attentively  and  speaks  from 
a lifetime  of  experience  with  our 
missionary  community. 

Paul  Nash,  a brother-in-law  of 
Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson,  is 
engaged  in  a challenging  conver- 
sation with  Sr.  Rosemary 
LIughes  who  oversees  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Motherhouse. 
Rosie  is  having  problems  with  a 
computer,  and  since  Paul  works 
with  computers,  tonight  his 
expertise  is  being  tapped.  When 
dinner  is  over  she  sneaks  him 
away  to  the  computer  room  to 
help  her  solve  her  latest  prob- 
lem. 

Another  Scarboro  priest,  Fr. 
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^Zke  ‘Trance 

By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 


"Do  you  know  that  people  are 
requesting  retreats  up  until  May 
2000?"  That's  Sr.  Noreen  Kearns 
talking  to  Fr.  Michael  Traher, 
another  Scarboro  missionary. 
With  many  years'  experience  at 
De  La  Salle  Retreat  Centre  for 
school  children,  Noreen  is  proud 
of  her  place  of  work  and  takes 
care  of  it  expertly. 

Sr.  Catherine  Peco,  on  home 
leave  from  the  Nigerian  mission, 
listens  attentively  to  cousin  Mar- 
garet's version  of  what  is  going 
on  at  the  senior  citizen's  home 
where  she  now  lives. 

After  all  have  finished  sipping 
their  tea  or  coffee,  Sr.  Patricia 
invites  Fr.  Paul  Lennon,  a long- 
time friend  of  Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries, and  all  the  guests  to  see 
the  video  drama,  "Deborah". 

This  is  one  of  several  videos  she 
has  produced  to  introduce  bibli- 
cal characters  to  new  Christians 
in  Nigeria. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  both 
Sisters  and  guests  move  toward 
the  foyer.  Coats  are  donned 
while  conversations  continue 
until  finally  the  last,  "Thank  you. 
Sisters,  until  the  next  time,"  is 
said.°° 


y sadness 
is  rising 
to  the  surface 
from  a hidden 
place  within 

this  deep  dark 
feeling 
whirling 
twirling 

may  it  draw  forth 
a compassion 
to  join  with 
the  sadness 
in  you 

so  that  together 
we  no  longer 
feel  different 
ashamed  of  who 
we  are 


we  can  look 
at  each  other 
join  hands 
and  hearts 
and  dance 

the  dance 
of  sadness 
the  sadness 
in  our 
lives 

the  dance 
will  take  us 

around  the  world 
and  back 
to  those 
nearby 

my  sadness 
is  rising 
dance  with  me 
the  dance 


Written  at  the  deathbed  of  Sister  Carol  King  (Sisters  of  St.  Joseph , 
Hamilton),  who  died  on  December  18, 1998.  Sister  King  shared  in 
countless  gatherings  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 
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Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Lalang  Nunez  (front,  centre)  receives  blessings  for  her  appointment  to  the  Brazil  mission, 
December,  1998.  L-R  (outer  rim):  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  Fr.  Paul  Lennon,  Fr.  Nene  Villamil,  Sr.  Rosemary  Hughes, 
Sr.  Noreen  Kearns,  Christine  Manning,  Nilma  Martins,  Fr.  Rudolfo  Galenzoga. 

Directly  behind  Lalang  is  (L-R)  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  and  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey. 


Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  and  support. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries 

65  Clarendon  Avenue 
Toronto,  ON,  M4V  1J2 
Ph:  (416)920-1056;  Fax:  (416)925-2019 
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“¥i)ere  not  our  hearts  burning  within  us 
while  he  was  talking  to  us  on  the  road, 

while  he  was  opening 
the  scriptures 
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Easter 

Appeal  Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Easter  appeal  envelope. 

With  your  offering,  you  are 
helping  Scarboro  missionaries 
to  continue  their  work  overseas 
and  in  Canada,  "proclaiming 
the  Good  News  to  all  creation." 
Thank  you  and  may  God  bless 
you  and  your  family  at  this  time 
of  renewal  and  hope. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


"‘goodness 

of, he  Good  News 


his  coming  June,  Scar- 
boro  missionaries  from 
around  the  world  will 
gather  here  at  our  Canada  head- 
quarters. This  will  be  the  second 
such  gathering  (Assembly) — the 
first  was  held  in  1987.  We  need 
only  look  at  the  group  picture  of 
Assembly  '87  to  remind  us  that 
we  are  indeed  getting  older  and 
are  fewer  in  number. 

Some  of  us  began  our  mis- 
sionary journeys  over  a half  a 
century  ago  and  almost  all  of  us 
have  been  involved  in  mission- 
ary' service  for  at  least  25  years. 
Like  so  many  other  religious 
groups  and  dioceses  in  North 
America  we  wonder  about  the 
future — Where  is  it  all  leading? 
We  do  so  not  in  fear  or  despair, 
for  we  believe  and  are  confident 
in  God's  love  and  providence. 

The  first  and  feature  article  of 
this  issue  is  summarized  from  an 
article  all  Scarboro  missionaries 
must  read  in  preparation  for  the 
Assembly.  It  attempts  to  review 
some  of  the  principal  issues 
facing  mission  Societies  today, 
and  some  of  the  questions  and 
discussions  related  to  the  mis- 
sionary activity  of  the  Church. 

Major  changes  have  taken 
place  in  our  world  since  Scar- 
boro Missions  began  its  mission 
service  in  China  over  70  years 
ago.  The  Church  now  under- 
stands its  missionary  activity  in 
the  light  of  Vatican  II,  and  in  a 
new  understanding  of  Scripture 
and  the  very  nature  of  the 
Church  itself.  Indeed,  we  now 
say  that  Mission  has  a Church 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

We  go  overseas 

BELIEVING  WE  ARE 

SENT  TO  SHARE  THE 

Good  News 
of  God's  love. 
What  prompts  us 

IS  THE  GOODNESS 

of  the  Good  News. 

and  not  that  the  Church  has  a 
Mission.  That  is,  the  Church  is 
an  instrument  and  a tool  of  mis- 
sion. 

As  Scarboro  missionaries,  we 
go  overseas  believing  we  are 
sent  to  share  the  Good  News  of 
God's  love.  What  prompts  us  is 
the  goodness  of  the  Good  News. 
This  is  what  people  long  for,  and 
why  they  welcome  us. 

In  turn  we  see  the  goodness 
and  the  truth  they  possess — that 
God  is  already  present  among 
them.  We  listen  and  learn,  shar- 
ing with  them  and  they  with  us, 
our  mutual  experience  of  God's 
love.  Our  respect  for  them  is 
returned  a hundredfold  in  the 
love,  respect,  and  friendship 
they  share  with  us. 

Today,  all  of  us  would  say 
that  our  years  of  missionary 
service,  among  peoples  of  other 
cultures  and  faiths,  have  been  a 
time  of  great  learning  and 


growth,  both  personal  and  spiri- 
tual. 

In  this  issue  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries Fr.  Brian  Swords  and 
Sr.  Jean  Perry  (CSJ)  share  their 
experience  of  a visit  to  Lishui, 
China,  where  Scarboro  Missions 
sent  its  first  group  of  missionar- 
ies in  the  1930s.  Today,  Fr.  Brian 
and  Sr.  Jean  teach  English  in 
China  and  in  a quiet  way  wit- 
ness the  Good  News  to  the  Chi- 
nese people. 

This  issue  also  reports  on  the 
efforts  of  Canadian  missionary 
groups  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  the  wake  of  Hurricane 
Mitch.  Your  generous  response 
to  our  Hurricane  Relief  Fund  has 
helped  the  people  begin  to 
rebuild  their  lives. 

As  well,  we  report  on  the 
Sisters  of  Charity-Halifax  who 
this  year  are  celebrating  150 
years  of  service,  motivated  by 
the  Good  News. 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Don 
Boyle,  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Japan,  recalls  the  resurrec- 
tion story  of  the  risen  Jesus  invit- 
ing his  disciples  to  eat  of  the 
meal  he  has  prepared.  By  this 
simple  concern  for  his  disciples, 
the  risen  Jesus  continues  "in 
word  and  deed"  to  witness  the 
goodness  of  the  Good  News. 

It  is  with  this  mind  of  Christ 
and  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that 
we  go  to  all  nations  to  live  in 
word  and  deed,  the  goodness  of 
the  Good  News.=» 
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What  Mission  is  All  About 


The  folloiving  material  was  adapted  from  a study  of 
contemporary  mission  by  the  Mill  Hill  Missionaries  of 
England.  As  a missionary  group  within  the  Church, 
they,  like  Scarboro  Missions,  are  concerned  with  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  mission  in  the  modern 
world.  The  complete  text  of  this  article  is  being  distrib- 
uted to  all  Scarboro  missionaries  for  their  prayerful  con- 
sideration in  preparation  for  a general  assembly  taking 
place  this  June  at  our  headquarters  in  Canada. 

return  to  the  biblical  origins 
of  mission  has  revealed  that 
the  initial  impulse  to  go  to  all  nations 
was  provided  by  three  elements: 

1 ) The  clear  missionary  mandate  of  the  period 
immediately  following  the  Resurrection  as  men- 
tioned by  Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke.  And  in  John 
(20:21):  "As  the  Father  sent  me,  so  I am  sending 
you." 

z ) The  growing  awareness  of  the  early  Church 
reflecting  on  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  that  his 
mission  and  message  had  universal  value. 

5 ) The  missionary  ardor  pioneered  by  the 
apostle  Paul. 

Further  theological  reflection  on  the  roots  of 
mission  has  focused  on  a rediscovery  that 
mission  has  its  origin  in  the  very  nature  of  God  as 
Trinity,  revealed  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  God  is  a 
relational  God,  best  described  in  terms  of  mission: 

• GOD  THE  Father:  "Abba"  implies  communi- 
cation, sharing,  caring,  life-giving,  life-preserving, 
life-loving.  God  is  our  Father  and  God  is  love. 

® GOD  THE  Son:  As  Son,  Jesus  is  the  revealer  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  God  the  Son 
is  God  communicated;  God  sent. 

• God  the  Holy  Spirit:  The  Spirit  is  the  bond 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  a personal  bond 
that  is  communication,  that  is  love.  The  Spirit  is 
the  nearness  of  God  in  our  lives.  The  Spirit  makes 


possible  the  inhabitation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  that  is  what  mission  is  all  about:  to  share  in  the 
divine  life.  Vatican  II  and  John  Paul  II  lay  great 
stress  on  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  community 
as  the  prime  agent  of  mission. 

The  Spirit  is  active  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Christian  community.  In  fact,  creation  itself  may  be 
seen  as  an  expression  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Trinity. 
The  world  was  never  godless  for  God  has  never 
abandoned  His  creation. 

St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  mystery  of  God's  plan  to 
unite  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  in  Christ 
(Ephesians  1:10),  or  to  reconcile  all  things  in  Christ 
(Colossians  1:20).  Paul  underlines  that  all  creation 
is  going  to  share  in  this  reconciliation.  (Romans  8:21- 
23). 

The  Church  as  Mission 

In  the  past  the  Church  often  was  pictured  as  a 
barge  whose  occupants  were  busy  hauling  in  the 
net  with  a bountiful  catch.  A more  appropriate 
symbol  for  our  present  day  world  would  be  the 
Gospel  image  of  the  light  on  the  mountain 
(symbolizing  proclamation)  or  the  leaven  in  the 
dough  (witness  through  presence). 

Mission  is  something  the  Church  is  before  it  is 
something  the  Church  does.  The  Church  is  for  the 
Reign  of  God,  it  is  not  simply  identified  with  it. 

The  Church  is  not  the  owner  of  mission,  but  its 
servant  and  instrument. 

At  the  heart  of  the  missionary  activity  of  the 
Church  is  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world.  "Jesus'  proclamation  and  his 
dealings  with  his  contemporaries  are  the 
representation  and  the  realization  of  God's  Reign" 
(E.  Schillebeeckx).  The  Christ  event  constitutes  an 
offer  to  all  humanity  of  an  encounter  with  God  that 
is  entirely  new,  an  encounter  which  overcomes  sin 
and  its  evil  distortions  and  gives  humanity  its  true 
and  final  orientation. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Kingdom  of  God  or 
the  Reign  of  God.  It  is  'human  history  according  to 
God.'  Mission  is  at  the  service  of  God's  Reign.  Its 
goal  is  to  bring  about  a real  transfiguration  of  the 
world  through  the  light  and  power  of  Christ. 
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In  the  past  the  conviction  that  so  many  millions 
of  souls  were  lost  for  not  knowing  Jesus  Christ  pro- 
vided an  acute  sense  of  urgency  for  mission.  Today 
the  urgency  of  proclamation  (and  dialogue),  what- 
ever form  this  may  take,  derives  not  from  a nega- 
tive evaluation  of  the  world,  but  rather  from  the 
goodness  of  the  Good  News.  Come  and  see! 

A New  Missionary  Era 

The  exciting  new  insights  of  Vatican  II  have  ush- 
ered in  a new  missionary  era  and  provided  fresh 
impetus  for  a search  for  a new  vision  of  mission. 

There  are  important  developments  in  the  context 
of  mission  in  this  new  era  of  evangelization: 


Geography  (Where?) 

• A shift  from  'the  missions'  to  'mission'. 
Mission  is  global  and  to  six  continents. 

• A shift  in  the  axis  of  Christianity  to  the 
two-thirds  world.  In  the  year  2000,  Catholics  in 
Europe  and  North  America  together  will  number 
380  million  against  765  million  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

• Only  2.4  percent  of  Asia  is  Christian.  Asia  is 
by  far  the  largest  continent,  containing  in  1998, 

3.6  billion  people  of  the  world  total  of  5.9  billion. 

• The  new  secular  culture  is,  perhaps,  not  in 
itself  hostile  to  genuine  religion,  but  in  fact  it  is  at 
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One  of  the  first  in  a series  of  interfaith  events  sponsored  by  Scarboro  Missions,  in  which  representatives 
from  several  faith  traditions  reflect  on  Gandhi's  teachings  on  peace  and  nonviolence.  (1996) 

"By  dialogue  zve  let  God  be  present  in  our  midst, 
for  as  zve  open  ourselves  to  one  another,  zve  open  ourselves  to  God." 

(Pope  John  Paid  II) 


present  displacing  religion  in  urbanized  communi- 
ties. It  has  eaten  a gaping  hole  into  the  Catholic 
heartlands  of  Europe  and  North  America.  It  claims 
an  equally  impressive  share  in  Eastern  Europe. 

It  spreads  rapidly  to  cities  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  even  Africa. 

Agents  of  Mission  (Who?) 

• The  emergence  of  the  Churches  of  the  South 
as  agents  of  mission.  They  have  become  home 
bases  for  mission. 

• Lay  people,  men  and  women,  become 
increasingly  involved  in  mission. 

• The  style  of  relationships  between  the 
Churches  of  the  North  and  the  South  is  gradually 
changing  from  dependence  to  mutuality. 

Agenda  of  Mission  (What?) 

• The  agenda  of  mission  has  changed.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  most  successful  forms  of 
Christian  mission  in  recent  times  have  not  been 
directed  primarily  toward  Church  extension. 

The  emergence  of  small  Christian  communities 
and  the  struggle  for  justice  and  peace  are  significant 
expressions  of  this. 

• Most  people  today  agree  that  freedom  of 
religion  is  a basic  human  right.  Christians  therefore 
are  compelled  to  re-evaluate  their  relationship 
and  attitude  towards  other  faiths.  Contemporary 


theological  thinking  recognizes  non-Christian 
religions  as  revelatory  and  salvific. 

® Inter-religious  dialogue  has  to  be  seen  as 
having  a value  in  itself  and  not  just  as  a preparatory 
step  in  evangelization.  It  is  directed  primarily  to 
conversion  and  not  conversions;  that  is,  to  mutual 
conversion  and  a deeper  experience  of  our  relation- 
ship with  God  and  a better  relationship  with  each 
other. 

• Today  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  public 
life  is  clearly  on  the  wane.  All-embracing  systems  of 
meaning/ salvation,  the  grand  narratives,  are  viewed 
with  deep  suspicion. 

• Western  theology,  shaped  by  Western  culture, 
cannot  claim  superiority  over  theologies  developed 
in  other  cultures. 

Values 

• The  promotion  of  the  values  of  the  Reign  of 
God  (love,  community,  service,  simplicity,  etc.)  is 
central  to  mission. 

• There  can  be  no  mission  without  liberation: 
the  promotion  of  justice  and  peace  in  society  at 
large  is  an  integral  part  of  mission. 

• The  emerging  world  view  is  'comprehensively 
ecological':  we  realize  as  never  before  the  shrinking 
resources  of  our  globe. 

• Unjust  structures  such  as  racism  and  sexism 
are  being  challenged  as  never  before. 
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Today’s  Emphases 

The  stress  on  inculturation  in  Africa,  the 
struggle  for  liberation  in  Latin  America,  the 
quest  for  inter-religious  dialogue  in  Asia,  and 
the  challenge  of  secularization  in  the  North, 
could  be  seen  as  particular  expressions  of  a 
longing  for  authenticity.  These  particular 
emphases  become  integral  parts  of  evangeliza- 
tion everywhere. 

The  Church  will  be  more  deeply  immersed 
in  and  confronted  more  directly  with  the  reali- 
ty of  poverty  and  inhuman  situations:  massive 
urbanization,  unemployment,  disintegration  of 
the  traditional  social  fabric,  mushrooming 
shantytowns,  the  almost  stifling  influence  of 
the  media  and  'pop  culture.'  The  urgent  need 
for  the  Church  and  for  missionary  institutes  to 
pervade  the  secular  realities  of  power  with  the 
ethics  of  the  Gospel  is  evident. 

More  and  more  people  are  convinced  that 
the  root  cause  of  the  present  unjust  world 
order  lies  in  the  countries  of  the  rich  North. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  assertive  action  in 
favour  of  a fairer  distribution  of  the  world's 
resources  and  wealth.  This  demands  a change 
of  attitudes  or  of  policies  in  the  'Christian' 
countries  of  the  North  from  which  traditionally 


Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  shares  a chuckle  with  a 
member  of  Christ  Light  of  the  World  parish  in  Lima,  Peru. 

Fr.  Ouellette  also  served  in  the  Dominican  Republic  where  he 
was  sent  as  a young  priest  in  1955,  and  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  missionary  life.  Now  semi-retired,  you  will  find  him  today 
coordinating  Scarboro  Missions'  communications  office  and 
serving  as  a computer  resource  person  at  the  Society's  headquar- 
ters in  Canada. 


the 


“Mission  is  an  encounter  with  a mystery: 
the  mystery  of  a missionary  God  whose 
love  embraces  the  world  and  all  its 
inhabitants;  the  mystery  of  the  Spirit’s 
power  present  in  unexpected  places 
and  unsuspected  ways;  the  mystery  of 
people’s  participation  in  the  paschal 
mystery  in  ways  neither  known  nor 
imagined.  To  encounter  this  mystery  we 
need  to  look,  to  contemplate,  to  discern, 
to  listen,  to  learn,  to  respond,  to 
collaborate.”  (Fr.  Michael  McCabe,  SMA) 


missionaries  have  come.  Over  the  past  two  decades, 
missionary  institutes  have  joined  forces  with  other 
(secular)  organizations  to  alert  public  opinion  in 
their  countries  of  origin.  The  approaching  Millenni- 
um has  revived  the  awareness  of  the  biblical  mean- 
ing of  Jubilee:  remission  of  debt,  liberation  from 
bondage. 

The  Missionary  Vocation 

Is  there  room  for  a specific  missionary  vocation 
within  the  Church? 

The  encyclical  Redemptoris  Missio  indicates  that 
there  is.  It  states  that  the  missionary  vocation  ad 
gentes  (to  the  nations)  is  a specific  and  permanent 
feature  of  the  Church.  It  is  a vocation  given  to  some 
members  of  the  faithful.  An  enduring  form  of  this 
vocation  is  found  in  those  men  and  women  who 
make  a commitment  for  life  to  mission  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  ethnic,  national,  and  cul- 
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tural  groups. 

Mission  ad  gentes  is  directed  towards  those  who 
have  not  yet  heard  the  Gospel.  The  changing  socio- 
cultural circumstances  of  our  time  have  expanded 
the  horizons  of  mission  ad  gentes  and  created  new 
sociological  and  cultural  places  for  missionary 
activity.  Redemptoris  Missio  draws  attention  explicit- 
ly to  six  of  these  new  areas  or  environments:  the 
mega-cities,  the  youth,  the  migrants  and  refugees, 
the  mass  media,  and  new  areas  such  as  justice  and 
peace,  and  care  for  the  environment.  The  encyclical 
states  that  the  criterion  of  geography  "is  still  a valid 
indicator  of  the  aims  of  missionary  activity,  even 
though  as  a criterion  it  is  somewhat  imprecise  and 
always  temporary. 

“Missionary  work  is  not  bringing  people  to 
God,  or  bringing  God  to  people,  for  this 
would  imply  that  God  is  not  already 
present  in  their  lives...  The  missionary 
strives  to  recognize  and  discern  the  ways 
in  which  God  has  been  active  and  pre- 
sent among  a particular  people  before 
he  or  she  arrives.  In  this  listening  and  dis- 
cernment, missionaries  will  help  to  bring 
the  people  they  serve  to  a clearer  aware- 
ness of  the  many  ways  in  which  God  is 
touching  their  lives.” 

(Fr.  Michael  McCabe,  SMA) 


“...for  the  Church,  it  is  a question  not  only 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  ever  wider 
geographic  areas  or  to  ever  greater 
numbers  of  people,  but  also  of  affecting 
and  as  it  were,  upsetting,  through  the  power 
of  the  Gospel,  mankind’s  criteria  of  judge- 
ment, determining  values,  points  of  interest, 
lines  of  thought,  sources  of  inspiration,  and 
models  of  life,  which  are  in  contrast  with  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  plan  of  salvation.” 

Paul  VI,  in  his  encyclical  Evangelii  Nuntiandi 
(On  Evangelization  in  the  Modem  World) 


issionary  organizations  (like  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions) are  both  relevant  and  necessary  because  they 
provide  the  Church  with  a clear  and  forceful  model 
of  missionary  commitment.  Just  as  the  Church 
needs  the  radical  witness  of  contemplative  orders 
like  the  Cistercians  and  Carmelites  to  realize  the 
contemplative  dimension  of  all  Christian  disciple- 
ship,  so  the  Church  also  needs  the  radical  witness  of 
the  missionary  congregations  to  realize  the  mission- 
ary calling  of  the  whole  People  of  God." 

(Fr.  Michael  McCabe,  SMA ) 

od,  through  the  mission  of  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit,  is  active  in  the  world,  building  it  up.  We,  the 
Christians  and  the  Church,  are  called  to  collaborate 
with  the  plan  of  God  through  our  word,  witness, 
and  action.  We  do  this  through  an  ongoing  dialogue 
with  the  world,  its  cultures,  religions  and  socio- 
political and  economic  situation.  In  the  process  of 
doing  this,  we  welcome  and  constitute  communities 
of  people  who,  called  by  the  Spirit,  choose  to  share 
our  faith  and  our  commitment.  These  are  the  nuclei 
of  a people's  movement  that  is  vaster  than  they  are. 
The  very  identity  of  these  communities  is  to  be 
mission — that  is  for  the  Reign  of  God." 

(Fr.  Michael  Amaladoss,  SJ) 


e plan  of  salvation  includes  those 
...who  acknowledge  the  Creator 
...who  do  not  know  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
or  His  Church,  yet  sincerely  seek  God 
and,  moved  by  grace,  strive  by  their  deeds 
to  do  God's  will  as  it  is  known  to  them 
...who  without  blame  on  their  part,  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  an  explicit  knowledge  of  God, 
but  who  strive  to  live  a good  life... 

(Vatican  II  Document,  Lumen  Gentium  #16) 
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The  Walk 
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Sometimes,  it  rains  hard 
and  the  horizon  trembles 
Sometimes,  noise  and  lights 
break  our  SILENCE 
And  God's  smiling  face  blesses 
our  LOVE 

for  God's  people 


Today  I'm  not  AFRAID 
I don't  walk  ALONE 
There  is  your  voice 

my  God  and  God's  people 

Today  I love  intensely 
God’s  DREAMS 
which  are  now  OUR  DREAMS! 


The  melody  of  your  voice  resounds 


in  my  senses 
While  the  walk  of  love 


Fr.  Robert  (Buddy)  Smith , S.F.M. 
1933-1997 


Photo  right:  Fr.  Robert 
(Buddy)  Smith  visits  the 
home  of  a poor  woman  living 
on  a batey  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Bateys  are  impov- 
erished communities  of 
sugarworkers  and  their 
families.  These  are  mostly 
Haitians  who  have  come  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  to 
find  work  cutting  sugarcane. 
Fr.  Buddy  walked  with  the 
poor  and  his  life  was  given  to 
promote  their  dignity. 


for  God’s  people 
CONTINUES 
in  our  smiling  faces, 
in  our  hands  full  of  love, 
in  our  feet  SOMETIMES  du 
but,  forever  FREE! 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Bishop  George 
Marskell 

Just  received  your  February 
issue  and  love  the  cover.  Glanc- 
ing quickly  at  the  Letters  to  the 
Editor,  noticed  one  mentioning 
Thomas  Merton  (featured  in  the 
December  ‘98  issue).  Yes,  it  was  an 
interesting  article,  but  speaking 
of  fine  Christians,  your  last  issue 
(January  '99)  with  the  story  of 
Bishop  George  made  me  feel  I 
was  reading  about  a very  holy 
man  indeed.  All  your  stories 
impress  me  very  much,  often  in 
the  same  way — very  good  and 
very  holy  priest  and  lay  mission- 
aries, and  even  the  people  you 
are  ministering  to. 

Thank  you  for  your  wonderful 
work  for  God. 

Pat  Lloyd 

Ottawa,  ON 

I enjoyed  your  special  issue  on 
Bishop  George  Marskell.  What  a 
wonderful  human  being.  The 
tributes  to  him  by  those  who 
knew  him  were  uplifting  and 
inspiring. 

Lenore  Sheehan 

St.  Catharines,  ON 

I enjoyed  reading  the  tribute 
to  Bishop  George  Marskell  (Janu- 
ary ‘99  issue).  It  was  truly  inspira- 
tional. 

Janet  Young 

Black  River  Bridge,  NB 

I loved  your  issue  on  Bishop 
George  Marskell,  not  only  his  life 
but  also  the  lives  of  the  Scarboro 
family  continue  to  impress  and 
encourage  me  in  another  kind  of 
mission. 

Rev.  David  Fitzpatrick 

Montreal,  PQ 


I was  heartbroken  on  hearing 
of  the  passing  of  "my"  mission- 
ary, Bishop  George  Marskell.  I 
cried  when  I opened  your  letter 
and  saw  his  picture  fall  onto  my 
lap.  I was  hoping  and  praying 
that  he  would  recover,  but  God 
knew  that  he  had  worked  long 
and  hard  enough  in  his  mission 
and  it  was  time  to  go  home.  I 
wondered  what  his  thoughts 
were  as  he  left  Canada  and  made 
the  long  journey  back  to  Brazil, 
knowing  that  he  would  never  see 
his  homeland  again. 

I never  met  Bishop  Marskell, 
but  he  seemed  like  a dear  friend. 

I looked  forward  to  his  letters  at 
Christmas  telling  me  of  his  work 
and  the  problems  in  the  mission. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  told  me 
that  he  went  into  a home  in  an 
Amazon  village  at  night,  and 
found  a group  of  people  reading 
Scripture  with  light  from  a single 
candle.  It  was  ironic  that  his  let- 
ter arrived  when  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a sleet  storm.  We  had  no 
heat  or  light  for  several  days  in 
the  apartment  building  where  I 
live  and  it  so  happened  that  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  his  letter,  we  also  had  a meet- 
ing of  our  Scripture  group  con- 
ducted by  candlelight.  For  us, 
this  was  a rare  occurrence  and  I 
wondered  if  our  group  would  be 
willing  to  meet  under  such  con- 
ditions on  a continuous  basis  as 
Bishop  Marskell' s parishioners 
did. 

I will  truly  miss  his  letters,  but 
I will  now  seek  his  prayers  and  I 
will  continue  to  pray  for  his 
beloved  people  and  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul.  May  he  rest  in 
peace. 

Joan  Wheeler 

St.  John's,  NF 
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y hope  to  sec 
the  day  when  people 
have  enough  to  cal,  just 
salaries,  better  working  ^ 
conditions,  title  to  their  land; 
because  that  is  what  God  r 
wants — fullness  of  life  for  all 
people."  % 

Bisuop  Ccokci  Auafaeu,  -S  rjH.  £ 


I read  your  January  issue  from 
cover  to  cover  at  least  once  and 
parts  of  it  several  times  again, 
and  I am  keeping  it  where  I can 
see  it  at  all  times  so  that  I can  re- 
read it  again. 

What  a beautiful  and  moving 
tribute  to  Bishop  George 
Marskell,  to  a wonderful  person! 

To  quote  Bishop  Marskell,  "I, 
(too),  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
people  have  enough  to  eat,  just 
salaries,  better  working  condi- 
tions, title  to  their  land;  because 
that  is  what  God  wants — fullness 
of  life  for  all  people." 

Irene  Tanco 

Burnaby,  BC 

Interfaith  Dialogue 

Could  you  please  send  me 
three  World  Faiths  study  pack- 
ages. We  have  high  school 
retreats  here  at  the  parish  and 
you  have  given  me  a brand  new 
idea,  especially  for  seniors  who 
will  be  going  into  college.  So  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Paul  McKen- 
na. 

Also  just  a word  of  apprecia- 
tion to  you  on  the  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions publication.  I enjoy  its  con- 
tent and  high  quality  materials 
and  layout.  It  is  always  enjoyable 
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and  informative  to  read  about  the 
missions,  the  world  faiths,  and 
the  way  you  respectfully  treat 
your  missionaries  who  have 
passed  on.  So  congratulations. 
Rev.  John  Baxter,  Pastor 
Holy  Family  Parish 
Montreal,  PQ 

I read  your  magazine  from 
cover  to  cover  every  month  and 
find  it  most  enlightening  and 
inspiring,  especially  articles  on 
interfaith  dialogue.  May  God 
bless  all  your  endeavours  and  all 
your  missioners. 

Vivian  Lawrence 
Ottawa,  ON 

Aligned  With  Christ 

You  produce  a GREAT  maga- 
zine and  project  a viewpoint  that 
closely  is  aligned  to  that  pro- 
claimed by  Christ.  Your  courage 
and  constancy  is  welcome  at  all 
times. 

Isidore  Kent 
Dartmouth,  NS 

I have  meant  on  various  occa- 
sions to  compliment  you  on  your 
excellent  articles.  With  this  I do 
and  thank  you  for  your  very 
informative,  attractive,  and  easy 
to  read  (magazine). 

Cecilia  Komadoski 
Biggar,  SK 

I received  the  December  issue 
of  the  magazine  and  enjoyed  the 
parish  advent  celebration  by  the 
youth  of  Ajax,  Ontario,  very 
much... 

Lillian  Putman 
Welland,  ON 


I take  back  my  negative 
criticism  of  your  magazine  in  a 
survey  you  did  about  a year  ago. 

I am  now  an  avid  reader  and 
truly  admire  your  work. 

I wish  I could  be  a lay  mis- 
sionary. 

Sylvia  Chin 

Markham,  ON 

Thank  you  for  your  magazine. 
"Fasting  and  Feasting"  and  "Way 
of  the  Cross"  in  February  issue 
are  excellent. 

Beverley  E.  Walsh 

Cardinal,  ON 

We  want  to  congratulate  all  of 
you  for  the  good  works  you  are 
doing  for  the  missions  and  for 
the  Church.  I never  waste  one  of 
your  magazines,  but  I've  not 
been  able  to  read  them  for  a few 
years!  I'll  make  sure  that  they 
will  go  to  my  kids  so  that  the 
good  news  may  continue! 

Arie  Stuyt 

Morrisburg,  ON 

Your  insight  into  our  present 
day  world  is  thoughtful.  Your 
actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

L.  Beauchamp 

Stouffville,  ON 

Your  last  few  magazines  have 
been  a joy  for  me  with  a very 
hopeful  message.  Thank  you  so 
much! 

Mary  Redmond 

Cobourg,  ON 

I thank  you  for  your  work  in 
putting  out  the  magazine.  It  is 
invaluable,  for  its  information,  its 
spirit,  and  its  message  for  today's 
world... 

S.  Janet  Zadorsky 

London,  ON 


Good  Work 

I enjoy  reading  your  magazine 
and  1 am  impressed  by  all  the 
good  work  the  Missions  do.  If 
there  were  more  people  in  the 
world  that  gave  of  themselves 
like  this,  it  would  be  a better 
place  to  live. 

Anne  Marie  Batherson 

Halifax,  NS 

Your  magazine  is  interesting 
and  informative.  Thank  you. 

Elizabeth  Peters 

Vickers  Heights,  ON 

I look  forward  to  receiving  the 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  each 
month.  I pray  that  God  may  con- 
tinue to  bless  your  missionary 
Society.  I would  love  to  have  a 
million  to  give  you  for  your  mar- 
velous work! 

Gertrude  Corbett 

Miramichi,  NB 

Calendar 

I received  your  1999  calendar 
and  have  managed  to  read  most 
of  the  magazine  today...  some- 
thing I can't  do  usually,  as  my 
eyesight  is  not  too  good.  But  I do 
gain  a lot  of  insight  into  your 
work  in  so  many  poor  missions, 
by  studying  the  pictures.  It 
serves  me  as  moments  for  medi- 
tating, not  only  for  the  poor,  but 
for  all  the  lay  people  as  well  as 
religious  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  missions,  and  to  offer  a 
prayer  for  all  of  you. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you 
in  your  work. 

Sister  Mary  V.  Gauthier 

Peterborough,  ON 
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y\  T~isK  5+oi^y 

By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


Hiramasa  Hamasu 

The  unusual  thing  about  the  shusseuo  is  that  its  name 
is  changed  twice  along  the  journey  to  greatness. 

As  a small  fish,  it  is  known  as  hamasu  and  when  it 
reaches  full  growth,  it  is  called  hiramasa. 


henever  amateur 
fishermen  get 
together  they 
invariably  tell  stories  about 
the  big  one  that  got  away. 
That  elusive  whopper  fish 
seems  to  grow  bigger  with 
every  telling  of  the  tale.  In 
fact  the  only  real  obstacle  in 
the  evolution  of  a minnow 
into  a full  blozvn  whale  is  the 
inability  of  the  story  teller's 
arms  to  stretch  any  further. 

Here  in  Japan  there  is  a fish 
that  is  the  obvious  answer  to 
every  fisherman’s  dream,  that 
fish  is  called  shusseuo  and  it 
means  to  become  great.  The 
unusual  thing  about  the  shusseuo 
is  that  its  name  is  changed  twice 
along  the  journey  to  greatness. 
As  a small  fish,  it  is  known  as 
hamasu  and  when  it  reaches  full 
growth,  it  is  called  hiramasa. 
There  is  another  fish  in  Japan 
that  has  its  name  changed  three 
times  along  the  way  to  becoming 
bigger  and  better  but  that's 
another  story. 

When  I was  a child,  I took 
great  delight  in  staying  up  late 
and  listening  to  my  father  and 
his  brothers  tell  stories  about  the 
early  days  on  the  homestead  in 
southern  Alberta.  Even  as  a 
youngster,  I realized  that  those 
stories  were  always  being 
embellished  and  they  just 
seemed  to  get  better  and  funnier 
all  the  time. 


Those  were  stories  of  hard- 
ship and  troublesome  times.  Yet 
they  are  cherished  and  remem- 
bered in  a humorous  and 
insightful  way  that  has  enriched 
every  generation  of  our  family. 

Of  all  the  resurrection  stories 
in  the  Gospels,  my  all-time 
favorite  is  the  one  where  Jesus  is 
frying  up  some  freshly  caught 
fish  on  a grill  down  by  the  lake- 
side. Jesus  is  clearly  enjoying 
himself  as  he  flips  the  fish  and 
breaks  off  large  chunks  from  a 
loaf  of  freshly  baked  bread.  His 
disciples  are  tying  up  their  boat 
at  the  dock. 

The  Master  is  really  looking 
forward  to  some  stimulating 
conversation  with  his  friends. 
They  still  seem  to  be  a little  ill  at 


ease  with  him  but  surely  break- 
ing bread  with  them,  as  in  for- 
mer times,  will  convince  them 
that  he  is  not  a ghost. 

Jesus  himself  was  a great 
story  teller  and  even  if  those 
early  evangelists  neglected  to 
provide  us  with  a physical 
description  of  the  Master,  they 
never  forgot  his  wonderful  sto- 
ries. 

Fish  frequently  turned  up  in 
the  Gospel  stories.  Jesus  once 
removed  a coin  from  the  mouth 
of  a fish  to  pay  the  temple  tax. 
Jesus  fed  a very  large  crowd  of 
followers  with  only  a couple  of 
fish  and  a few  loaves  of  bread. 

Jesus  himself  was  not  a fisher- 
man. One  day  He  was  rowing 
the  boat.  Although  He  didn't 
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Simon , his  big  brawny  friend  and  follower, 
was  telling  Jesus  about  some  great  catches  that  he 
and  his  brother  Andrew  had  made  on  that  very  lake. 


know  very  much  about  fishing. 
He  liked  to  take  his  turn  at  the 
oars.  Simon,  his  big  brawny 
friend  and  follower  was  telling 
Jesus  about  some  great  catches 
that  he  and  his  brother  Andrew 
had  made  on  that  very  lake. 

Simon  looked  tired  as  he  bent 
over  to  bite  off  a bit  of  thread 
where  he  had  been  mending  the 
net.  "It's  a real  shame.  Master, 
that  the  fish  aren't  running  right 
now,"  he  said,  "or  I'd  show  you 
what  real  fishing  is  all  about." 

Jesus  was  visibly  puzzled, 
"Why  don't  you  let  down  the 
nets,  Simon?"  He  asked.  "Come 
on,  give  it  a try!" 

Simon  was  happy  to  be  able 
to  teach  the  Master  something 
for  a change.  "My  father  and  I 


have  been  out  here  all  night  and 
we  haven't  caught  anything.  The 
fish  just  aren't  running  now. 
Master." 

Simon  could  see  from  the 
look  on  the  Master's  face  that  He 
was  not  fully  convinced.  "Okay, 
Master,"  he  said,  "because  it's 
you  who  are  asking,  we  will 
lower  the  nets." 

And,  for  a while,  it  was  just  as 
Simon  said  it  would  be.  Then,  as 
he  was  just  about  to  pull  up  the 
nets  it  happened!  Fish!  Nobody 
had  ever  seen  so  many  fish  and 
such  big  ones  at  that!  The  fish 
were  leaping  in  the  air,  squirm- 
ing and  flapping  in  a heavy 
spray  of  water  and  scales  as  the 
early  morning  sun  reflected  in 
lovely  rainbow  colors  off  of  their 


rippling  white  bellies.  The  fish 
were  overflowing  the  nets  as 
Simon  called  out  to  a young  man 
on  the  shore  to  bring  his  boat  to 
help  land  the  huge  catch. 

Jesus  squeezed  Simon's  thick 
shoulder,  "Don't  look  so  sur- 
prised Simon.  Today  you  have 
shown  me  how  to  fish;  now  you 
come  along  with  me  and  I will 
show  you  how  to  fish  for  peo- 
ple." 

Like  those  name-changing 
fish  in  Tapan,  Simon,  too,  had  his 
name  changed  along  the  way, 
but  that’s  another  story  .°° 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Don 
Boyle  has  served  in  Japan  since 
1959. 
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To  order  a copy  of  this  video: 

Please  send  me copies  of  Hope  for  the  Journey  (VHS  Format/ 

24  mins)  @ $20.00  per  copy,  includes  shipping  and  handling.  Send  to: 

Name 

Address 


See 

SCARBORO 

Missions 

on 

Vision  TV 

-I "-■*•>—- O— I -=< 

Tuesday 
April  20,  1999 


Hope  for  the  Journey 


This  video  production  was  filmed 
on  location  in  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  Scarboro 
missionary  Bishop  George 
Marskell  talks  about  the  Church 
in  Brazil,  the  struggles  of  the 
people,  and  the  Base  Christian 
Communities  in  the  prelacy. 

"Through  the  Base  Christian 
Communities,  people  discover 
their  worth  and  dignity  as 
human  beings;  that  if  they  make 
an  option  for  Christ  and  Gospel 
values,  and  for  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  community,  then 
they're  involved  in  the  struggle 
to  change  society  and  to  change 
their  world."  (George  Marskell, 
"Hope  for  the  Journey") 


City/Town 


Province Postal  Code 


Enclosed  is  my  cheque  in  the  amount  of  $ 

payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Tel:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820 
Email:  sfms@web.net 


THREE  VIEWING  TIMES: 

Tuesday  p.m.  and  Wednesday  a.m. 

Eastern  & Pacific:  7:30pm;  12:30am;  10:30am 

Atlantic:  8:30pm;  1:30am;  11:30am 

Newfoundland:  9:00  pm;  2:00am;  12  noon 

Central:  6:30pm;  11:30pm;  9:30am 

Mountain:  8:30pm;  1:30am;  11:30am 
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c Hurricane  £ jeorges 

An  Update 


By  Dean  Riley 

On  September  22,  1998, 
Hurricane  Georges 
struck  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  in  the  northern 
Caribbean.  For  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  a nation 
occupying  two-thirds  of  the 
island,  it  was  the  worst  natural 
disaster  in  collective  memory. 

Hundreds  were  killed  by 
Hurricane  Georges'  winds,  rain 
and  subsequent  floods.  Massive 
destruction  of  homes  and  crops 
were  reported,  as  well  as  wide- 
spread damage  to  irrigation 
systems,  drainage  systems,  and 
dams.  Today,  months  later, 
drinking  water,  food  supplies, 
and  building  materials  remain 
scarce  and  extremely  expensive. 

Three  Scarboro  priests,  Frs. 

Joe  McGuckin,  Louis  Quinn,  and 
Lionel  Walsh,  along  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  the 
Religious  Hospitallers  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  Halifax,  have  all  been  work- 
ing hard  to  assist  those  most 
affected  by  the  hurricane. 

In  the  October  1998  edition  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  the 
creation  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  Emergency  Relief  Fund 
was  announced.  Many  people 
across  Canada  have  given  gener- 
ously towards  the  relief  efforts. 
To  date  $215,447.80  has  been 
collected  and  sent  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  where  it  has  been 
administered  by  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions and  the  three  congrega- 
tions. 

Sr.  Lenore  Gibb,  a Grey  Sister 
originally  from  Windsor,  living 


and  working  in  the  town  of 
Consuelo  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  wrote 
the  following: 

"With  the  money  that  you 
have  sent  we  have  been  able 
to  buy  food  for  those  who  are 
suffering  from  hunger.  Each 
day  we  take  bags  of  food  to 
the  barrios  (neighbourhoods) 
and  bateys  (impoverished 
communities  of  sugarcane 
workers  and  their  families).  It 
never  seems  enough.  Things 
have  been  complicated  further 
by  the  fact  that  the  sugarcane 
workers  have  not  been  paid 
for  several  months.  The  need 
for  shelter  is  another  grave 
problem  as  the  workers,  with- 
out pay,  have  not  been  able  to 
repair  their  homes." 


Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  Lionel  Walsh  in  the  town  of 
Matanzas  reports  the  following: 

"In  this  parish  only  a few 
homes  were  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  Hurricane 
Georges,  but  a lot  of  damage 
was  done  to  crops.  So  most  of 
the  relief  funds  we  received  in 
this  area  were  used  to  buy 
food  or  medicine  for  hurri- 
cane victims.  We  did  help  a 
few  people  repair  their 
homes.  I shared  a consider- 
able amount  of  the  money 
with  the  parish  of  Villa  Alta- 
gracia.  That  area  was  very 
badly  hit.  The  money  was 
given  to  help  in  the  recon- 
struction of  homes  damaged 
by  floods  or  strong  winds." 
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Typical  of  the  many  homes  along  the  narrow  roads  high  in 
the  hills  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  parish  of  Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn. 

Inset  (R):  Fr.  Joe  McGuckin  with  a parishioner  in  the  remote 
region  of  Rancho  Arriba  where  he  serves. 


Another  Scarboro  missionary, 
Fr.  Joe  McGuckin  in  Rancho 
Arriba,  makes  the  following 
comments: 

"We  still  have  no  lights 
and  the  one  road  into  the  area 
is  impassible.  Many  houses 
were  destroyed  due  to  the 
river  flooding  its  banks.  The 
people  who  lost  their  homes 
cannot  rebuild  on  the  same 
spot  due  to  severe  erosion. 

We  still  have  25  families  (who 
lost  their  homes)  living  in  two 
schools  and  it  is  getting  hard- 
er to  get  places  for  them. 

There  really  is  no  official 
government  organization  as 
such  to  help  the  area.  Howev- 
er, there  are  different  groups 
including  ourselves  who  are 
trying  to  do  something.  We 
have  worked  mostly  trying  to 
repair,  build,  or  purchase 
homes  for  the  families  still 
sheltered  in  the  schools  and 
for  those  in  a few  campos  (iso- 
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lated,  subsistence  farming 
communities)  who  lost  their 
homes. 

One  of  the  problems  we 
face  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
land  is  owned  by  a few  who 
will  not  donate  nor  sell. 
Another  big  problem  remain- 
ing is  that  we  cannot  get  to  all 
the  campos  as  the  roads  have 
been  washed  away.  On  top  of 
all  this,  crops  are  few  and 
those  who  planted  after  the 
hurricane  lost  their  seed  and 
hard  work  to  the  rain  which 
has  continued  for  more  than  a 
month." 

The  damage  is  indeed  enor- 
mous, but  recently,  a sign  that 
life  eternally  springs  forth  was 
made  clear.  The  trees  and  other 
vegetation  which  were  stripped 
of  all  foliage  during  the  hurri- 
cane slowly  put  out  new  buds. 
These  opened  and  new  leaves 
began  to  grow.  More  recently. 


blossoms  appeared  and  now 
once  again  fruit  is  beginning  to 
adorn  the  trees.  Along  with  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, we  celebrate  renewed  life 
and  all  its  joys  and  struggles. 

Scarboro  Missions  joins  with 
the  many  Canadian  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  to  thank  all  who 
have  given  so  generously  to  this 
fund.  With  your  support,  we 
have  been  able  to  help  address 
this  great  human  need  in  a time 
of  such  devastation.  We  pray 
God's  blessings  for  your  and 
your  loved  ones.°° 

Scarboro  lay  missionary  Dean 
Riley  now  works  in  Canada  as 
Associate  Director  of  Promotions. 
Dean  also  continues  his  work  with 
local  youth  in  Consuelo,  Dominican 
Republic,  in  organizing  and  hosting 
Third  World  exposure  trips  for 
Canadian  high  school  students. 


ourrvey 


By  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M. 


n early  January, 
1999,  Scarboro 
missionary 
Sr.  Jean  Perry 
and  I embarked  on  a journey  to 
Jinhua  and  Lishui,  two  cities  in 
the  province  of  Zhejiang 
(Chekiang)  where  Scarboro 
Missions,  as  a group,  first 
began  its  missionary  service 
over  70  years  ago.  On  our 
journey  we  let  people  know  we 
were  Canadians  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  southern  province  of 
Guizhou. 

We  flew  to  Hangzhou,  the 
capital  of  Zhejiang,  on  the  local 
provincial  airline.  Hangzhou  is 
situated  just  south  and  west  of 
Shanghai.  It  has  been  the 
favourite  summer  holiday  spot 
for  the  people  from  Shanghai  as 
it's  now  only  an  hour  and  a half 
away  on  the  newly-built 
expressway. 

The  flight  to  Hangzhou  took 
more  than  two  hours.  After  stay- 
ing one  night  there,  we  took  a 
three  hour  trip  by  public  bus  to 
Jinhua.  The  bus  ride  was  pleas- 
ant; the  road  was  good  and  traf- 
fic flowed  well.  We  were  the 
only  foreigners  on  the  bus. 


3 \\nX\L\c\ 

Jinhua  is  not  a major  tourist 
attraction  and  thus  does  not  get 
many  foreign  visitors.  It  is  south 
of  Hangzhou  and  has  a popula- 
tion of  roughly  1.2  million.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  Jin- 
hua is  now  bigger  and  more 
important  than  Lishui.  At  one 
time  it  was  just  the  opposite. 

We  arrived  in  Jinhua  shortly 
after  lunch  and  proceeded  to 
find  the  Catholic  church.  It  was 
not  easy.  The  population  of 
Catholics  here  is  minuscule.  A 
woman  overheard  me  asking  for 
the  church  and  volunteered  to 
take  us  there.  However,  she 
brought  us  to  the  Protestant 
church  instead!  (This  happened 
two  or  three  times  on  our  trip. 
People  did  not  distinguish 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
I guess  because  the  origins  are 
similar,  most  people  consider 
them  as  one  and  the  same.) 

At  the  Protestant  church  a 
woman  knew  where  the  Catholic 
church  was  and  offered  to  take 
us.  She  led  the  way  until  eventu- 
ally we  came  to  a big  street 
where  our  guide  proceeded  to 
flag  down  a cab,  telling  the  dri- 
ver, a woman,  to  take  us  to  the 
Catholic  church. 

On  finding  the  church  we 
learned  that  the  entrance  area 
and  part  of  the  gate  date  back  to 
the  1920s  and  30s,  but  that  the 
actual  church  itself  had  been 
taken  down.  Today  there  is  a 
chapel  in  a building  on  part  of 
the  old  compound.  The  chapel  is 


big  enough  to  accommodate  the 
current  congregation.  We  met 
the  pastor,  a young  priest  who 
has  been  in  Jinhua  since  his  ordi- 
nation in  1994.  He  told  us  the 
congregation  is  increasing. 

Sr.  Jean  and  I attended  the 
Saturday  evening  Mass  along 
with  seven  elderly  people.  The 
Mass  was  celebrated  according 
to  Vatican  II  liturgical  rules. 

After  Mass  we  met  a man  named 
Guo  who  was  in  his  80s.  Guo 
told  us  he  had  been  an  ordained 
priest,  but  was  now  married 
with  two  children  and  some 
grandchildren.  He  knew  the 
Western  names  of  several  of  our 
older  missionaries  to  China.  In 
both  Jinhua  and  Lishui  the  Chi- 
nese names  of  the  Canadians 
who  had  served  were  known 
and  remembered. 

A Mass  on  Sunday  morning 
would  be  better  attended 
the  pastor  told  us.  He  was  open 
and  helpful,  and  assisted  us  in 
finding  appropriate  accommoda- 
tions. He  indicated  that  there  is  a 
division  between  those  who 
belong  to  the  Patriotic  Associa- 
tion and  those  who  do  not.  He 
did  not  say  how  bad  the  split 
was,  but  he  was  genuinely  trying 
to  do  his  best  in  a difficult  situa- 
tion. 

The  churches  that  foreigners 
see  in  almost  all  cities  in  China 
today,  function  under  govern- 
ment control.  They  belong  to  the 
Catholic  Patriotic  Association. 
The  government  sees  them  as 
"independent  churches,"  not 
subject  to  foreign  control,  and  in 
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Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Brian  Swords  stops  to  chat  with  two  young  men  in  the  city 
where  he  serves  teaching  English  to  students  at  a medical  school.  China. 


most  cases  their  bishops  are 
consecrated  without  the 
approval  of  the  Holy  See.  There 
are  some  Chinese  Catholics  who 
feel  that  this  is  not  truly  the 
Catholic  Church  and  thus  do  not 
worship  openly  but  in  secret. 

The  small  Catholic  community 
in  China  (roughly  12  million 
among  more  than  1.2  billion 
people)  is  divided  between  these 
two  factions.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  they  get  along  well,  in 
other  places  there  is  real  enmity. 

.LisKtAi 

From  Jinhua  we  went  by  bus 
to  Lishui,  a journey  of  over  three 
hours,  stopping  at  countless 
places  along  the  route.  It  was  a 
real  'milk  run.'  The  bus  was  cold 
and  we  could  not  move  that 
much.  We  arrived  in  Lishui  that 


afternoon,  cold  and  hungry.  We 
took  a taxi  and  the  driver  knew 
where  the  Catholic  church  was, 
however,  when  we  got  there  the 
church  was  locked.  A stranger 
suggested  that  we  follow  her 
and  she  would  take  us  to  find 
the  caretaker. 

When  the  75-year-old  caretak- 
er met  us,  he  asked  who  we  were 
and  proceeded  to  phone  some- 
one from  a nearby  public  phone. 
He  then  took  us  back  to  the 
church.  Along  the  way  he  gave 
us  a little  of  the  history  of  the 
place  and  said  that  (Scarboro 
missionary)  Fr.  McGoey  and  one 
of  the  Grey  Sisters  had  visited 
them  less  than  ten  years  ago.  The 
original  church,  he  said,  was  no 
longer  there;  a basketball  court 
now  occupies  the  place.  Howev- 
er, the  compound  is  still  recog- 
nizable. There  is  a Liturgy  of  the 
Word  in  the  church  on  Sundays, 
and  the  priest  serving  Lishui  and 


area  visits  once  every  three  or 
four  weeks  for  Mass.  He  is  an 
elderly  priest  with  diabetes. 

On  arriving  at  the  church, 
which  was  now  a room  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  old  rectory,  we 
were  met  by  three  men,  two  in 
their  70s  and  one  in  his  50s,  from 
the  parish.  These  men  and  the 
caretaker  were  our  guides  for 
the  rest  of  the  time.  After  visiting 
the  place  and  taking  pictures,  we 
were  taken  to  the  younger  man's 
newly-acquired  flat  for  a meal. 

During  the  meal,  they  spoke 
about  the  Diocese  of  Lishui  and 
that  it  had  been  broken  up — part 
going  to  Hangzhou  and  part  to 
Wenzhou.  They  said  their  con- 
gregation was  gradually  grow- 
ing but  they  did  not  have  much 
money  and  only  the  older  people 
were  able  to  be  catechists. 

They  were  hoping  to  get  a 
young  priest  from  Wenzhou  but 
were  not  certain  if  or  when  they 
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After  completing  Scarboro's  mission  preparation  programme  last  year,  Sr.  Jean  Perry 
was  assigned  to  China  where  she  teaches  English  at  a teachers'  training  college. 
The  students,  many  of  whom  are  19  or  20  years  of  age,  come  from  very  poor  families. 


might  get  one.  The  Church  in 
Wenzhou  is  really  growing,  we 
were  told,  and  there  are  about 
100,000  Catholics.  (Apparently 
Wenzhou  is  one  of  the  cities  in 
China  where  there  is  the  greatest 
concentration  of  churches  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  If  any- 
thing, there  are  more  Protestants 
than  Catholics  there.) 

One  of  the  four  men  was  the 
former  cook  for  the  Scarboro 
priests  in  Lishui.  He  recalled 
some  English  words:  cake,  pie, 
bread,  and  a few  others,  and  said 
that  he  learned  to  cook  Western 
food  from  the  priests  and  Sisters. 

After  our  visit  to  Lishui,  we 
took  a train  back  to  Jinhua. 
The  train  station  was  newly 
opened  and  the  journey  back 
was  much  warmer  and  more 
pleasant  than  the  one  coming! 

On  our  return  to  Hangzhou 
we  went  to  the  Catholic  church 


where  we  met  with  the  local 
priest,  Fr.  Wang,  a young  man 
originally  from  the  city  of  Xian, 
who  had  been  ordained  in  1996. 
It  seems  that  dioceses  which  can 
afford  to  pay  for  seminarians' 
studies  often  get  them  as  priests 
once  they  have  been  ordained.  It 
would  seem  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  divisions  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  one  division  is 
along  the  Patriotic  Association 
line,  the  other  seems  to  be  an  age 
barrier — the  younger  priests  and 
the  older  priests  do  not  always 
agree. 

While  in  Hangzhou  we  also 
met  a young  nun.  She  said  she 
was  one  of  39  young  women 
who  were  diocesan  Sisters  in 
Hangzhou. 

Throughout  our  journey,  we 
found  that  the  Scarboro  Missions 
name  and  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  Canadian 
were  recognized  and  known  by 


the  Catholics  we  met  in  this 
diocese  which  had  been  cared 
for  by  Scarboro  prior  to  1949.  It 
was  also  interesting  that  the 
former  church  compounds  are 
shared  today  with  other  non- 
church groups  or  with  the  local 
government. 

The  visit  to  Lishui  was  good. 
It  helped  us  to  understand  the 
general  nature  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  diocese;  but 
more  important,  it  offered  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  faith  which  had 
been  shared  many  years  ago  and 
was  still  alive  today  .°° 
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15°  V cats 

o/Service 

The  Sisters  of  Charity-Halifax 


he  year  1999  marks  the 
Sesquicentennial,  or 
150th,  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Sisters  of  Chari- 
ty in  Halifax.  It's  a time  to  look 
back  and  look  ahead;  a time  for 
thanksgiving,  healing  and  hope. 

Our  year  of  celebration  will 
begin  in  the  season  of  Lent,  1999, 
and  run  until  January  4,  2000 — 
the  Feast  of  St.  Elizabeth  Ann 
Seton,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Seton — wife, 

mother,  religious, 
foundress,  saint — 
was  born  in  New 
York  City, 

August  28,  1774. 
She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr. 
Richard  Bayley 
and  Catherine 
Charlton  Bayley, 
devout  Episco- 
palians. 

At  19,  Eliza- 
beth married 
William  Magee 
Seton,  a prosper- 
ous merchant.  Five  children 
were  born  of  the  marriage.  By 
1803,  the  Seton  shipping  firm 
became  bankrupt  and  William's 
health  failed.  He  died  at  Pisa, 
Italy,  on  December  27,  1803.  The 
Filicchi  family,  longtime  friends 
of  William  Seton,  continued  to 
befriend  Elizabeth  and 
welcomed  her  into  their  home  in 
Leghorn.  Here  Elizabeth  encoun- 
tered Roman  Catholicism  for  the 
first  time. 

Elizabeth  returned  to  New 
York  in  1804  and  despite  the 


opposition  of  family  and  friends, 
entered  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  spring  of  1805.  She  sought  to 
support  her  family  by  teaching. 
Archbishop  John  Carroll  of  Balti- 
more invited  her  to  establish  a 
girls'  school  in  his  diocese.  Other 
young  women  joined  her  in  this 
ministry  of  education  and  even- 
tually they  formed  a religious 
congregation — the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Joseph's.  In  1809 
they  moved  to  Emmitsburg 
where  their  motherhouse  is  still 
located. 

In  1817  Mother  Seton  sent 
Sisters  to  New  York  to  open  a 
home  for  orphan  children.  In 
1846  these  Sisters  became  a sepa- 
rate congregation.  Their  mother- 
house  is  known  as  Mount  Saint 
Vincent-on-Hudson. 

Elizabeth  Seton  died  in  1821. 
She  was  canonized  on  Septem- 
ber 14, 1975,  the  first  American- 
born  canonized  saint. 

Arrival  in  Halifax 

In  May  1849,  at  the  request  of 
the  Bishop  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  four  Sisters  from  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  New  York 
came  to  Halifax  to  serve  as 
teachers.  They  would  be  the  first 
religious  community  in  this 
Maritime  city.  Shortly  after  their 
arrival  the  Sisters  opened  their 
first  school,  housed  at  St.  Mary's 
Convent  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Halifax  was  still  a growing  city, 
and  with  no  hospital  yet  estab- 
lished, the  need  for  assistance 
spanned  beyond  education.  The 
Sisters  responded  to  this  need. 


Within  a short  time  they  were 
also  caring  for  orphans  and  for 
the  sick. 

Within  a few  years  there  were 
sufficient  vowed  members  and 
candidates  to  establish  a new 
congregation,  separate  from  the 
New  York  Sisters  of  Charity.  The 
establishment  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Halifax,  was  formally  approved 
by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1856.  It  is  one 
of  13  religious  congregations  of 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  Federation 
in  the  Vincentian-Setonian  tradi- 
tion. 

Mother  Basilia  McCann, 
leader  of  the  original  four  Sisters 
who  arrived  in  Halifax  in  1849, 
became  the  first  Superior  of  the 
Halifax  congregation.  Mother 
Basilia,  a pupil  of  Elizabeth 
Seton,  was  a woman  of  faith  and 
courage.  She  served  as  Superior 
for  two  years,  then  returned  to 
the  New  York  community.  The 
second  Superior  to  serve  in  Hali- 
fax was  Sr.  Mary  Rose  McAleer, 
also  one  of  the  original  group  to 
come  to  Halifax  in  1849. 

Over  the  next  100  years  the 
congregation  continued  to  grow 
and  prosper,  establishing  min- 
istries across  Canada,  through- 
out the  eastern  United  States,  in 
Bermuda,  Peru,  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  In  the  1960s,  the 
congregation's  focus  changed 
from  mainly  education  and 
healthcare  to  more  diverse  min- 
istries based  on  the  changing 
needs  of  the  areas  in  which  they 
served.  Today  there  are  over  800 
Sisters  of  Charity-Halifax,  who 
continue  the  journey  of  the  origi- 


Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 
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^ orporately  and  individually 
we  strive  to  develop  a sensitivity 
toward  those  whom  the  world 
oppresses, 

to  right  in  great  ways  and  small, 
the  injustices  we  see  around  us, 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
embittered, 

to  speak  peace  to  the  troubled, 

to  urge  the  mighty  to  right  wrongs, 

that  we  may  bring 

the  compassion  of  Christ 

to  all  those 

whose  lives  we  touch. 

(Constitutions  No.  43, 

Sisters  of  Charity-Halifax) 


Above:  Sr.  Catherine  McGowan,  SC,  runs  two  daycare  centres  for  the 
children  of  Bani  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Below:  Sr.  Maureen  Lynch  (centre)  and  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Frank 
Ffegel  (to  her  right),  with  members  of  the  community  of  La  Victoria, 
Peru.  (1991)  For  many  years  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have  served  with 
Scarboro  missionaries  in  Peru  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

(Scarboro  Missions  ended  its  service  in  Peru  in  1992.) 
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Congregational  Events 

May  16  A special  Mass  at  St.  Mary's  Basilica,  Halifax,  NS, 
is  planned  for  Sunday,  May  16,  at  2:00  pm. 

On  this  day,  we  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  first  four 
Sisters  to  Halifax  in  May  1849. 

July  29  There  will  be  a homecoming  in  Halifax,  gathering 
to  Aug.  1 Sisters,  families,  associates,  former  members,  and 
friends.  Registration  is  required  for  this  event. 


Regional  Events  (Mass  and  Reception) 

April  25  St.  Joseph's  Basilica,  Edmonton,  AB,  3:30  pm. 

April  25  St.  Veronica's  Church,  Dorval,  PQ,  11:00  am. 

May  9 Parroquia  Santa  Cruz  (Holy  Cross  Parish), 

Bani,  Dominican  Republic. 

May  9 St.  Patrick's  Church,  Quebec  City,  PQ,  10:00  am. 

May  30  St.  Anne's  Church,  Glace  Bay,  NS,  2:00  pm. 

June  6 Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Kelowna,  BC,  2:00  pm. 
June  13  St.  Mary's  Church,  Brampton,  ON,  2:00  pm 

Dec.  8 Parish  of  Jesus  Artesano  (Jesus  the  Artisan)  at  the 

mission  in  Santa  Isabel  de  Villa,  Chorillos,  Lima,  Peru. 


nal  four  Sisters,  ministering  to 
and  with  the  people. 

Ministries 

The  diverse  ministries  of  the 
Sisters  today  grew  from  the 
traditional  focus  in  areas  of  edu- 
cation, health  care,  and  social 
service.  That  diversity  includes 
Sisters  who  minister  in  parishes 
as  assistants,  religious  education 
coordinators,  home  visitors,  and 
pastoral  care  workers.  Teaching, 
from  kindergarten  to  university, 
continues.  Sisters  minister  as  a 
medical  doctor,  as  nurses,  clini- 
cal specialists,  and  pastoral  care 
volunteers  in  hospitals.  Many 
Sisters  also  serve  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  through  social 
service,  both  in  direct  casework 
and  in  administration.  Several 
Sisters  are  involved  in  adminis- 
tration of  colleges,  institutions, 
and  projects  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

Three  to  four  hundred  of  the 
congregation's  members  live  in 


retirement  centres  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  works  of 
those  in  active  ministry  are  sup- 
ported by  these  members  whose 
primary  ministry  is  that  of 
prayer. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity-Halifax 
now  serve  in  Canada  (Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  the  Yukon), 
the  United  States  (New  York, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine),  as  well  as  Peru, 
Dominican  Republic,  Bermuda, 
and  Ireland. 

Rooted  in  their  belief  that 
God  is  within  and  without, 
behind  and  before,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  walk  into  the  future 
grateful  for  what  has  been, 
embracing  what  God  has  in 
store. °° 

This  article  was  compiled  by 
Sr.  Marcella  Ryan,  a member  of  the 
leadership  team  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity-Halifax. 


Sisters  of  Charity-Halifax 

Vowed  Members:  After  a period  of 
gradual  incorporation  into  the 
way  of  life  of  a Sister  of  Charity 
and  a period  of  temporary 
commitment,  a candidate  would 
be  ready  for  a decision  about 
life-long  commitment  as  a 
member  of  the  congregation, 
living  life  in  community  under 
the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity 
and  obedience. 

Associates:  Women  and  men 
have  found  themselves  respond- 
ing to  the  personal  relationship 
with  God  and  care  for  the  needy 
and  poor  that  was  so  evident  in 
the  life  of  Elizabeth  Seton. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  these 
women  and  men  have  associat- 
ed themselves  with  the  Sisters 
and  their  ministries,  and  with 
the  spirit  that  carries  these 
works  forward. 

Currently  there  are  Associates  in 
the  states  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  in  Western  Canada. 
Associate  programs  are  being 
developed  in  other  areas  as  well. 

For  further  information  contact: 
Susan  Corning,  Director  of  Com- 
munications, Sisters  of  Charity- 
Halifax,  Mount  St.  Vincent  Moth- 
erhouse,  150  Bedford  Highway, 
Halifax,  NS,  B3M  3J5. 

Tel:  (902)  457-3500,  Ext.  335; 

Fax:  (902)  457-3506. 
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Scarboro  Mission  Centre 

Located  on  the  Bluffs  overlooking  Lake  Ontario, 

30  minutes  drive  from  downtown  Toronto. 

Conference  Facilities 

• Accommodations  for  35  persons 

• Excellent  food  service 

• Variety  of  meeting  rooms 

• TV,  VCR  and  audio-visual  equipment  available 

• Outdoor  handball  court 

• 10-15  minute  walk  to  Bluffers  Park  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Picnic  tables  and  restaurant. 

• Bus-Subway  link  to  downtown  Toronto  in  30  minutes 

For  information/reservation  contact: 

Scarboro  Mission  Centre 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Tel:  (416)  261-7135,  ext.  248;  Fax:  (416)261-0820 

TJie  Mission  Centre  welcomes  in  a special  way: 
Justice  & Peace  Groups 
World  Mission  Agencies 
Third  World  Development  Agencies 
Religious  Groups 
Advocacy  Groups 
Self-Help  Groups 
High  School  Retreats 


I 1 

Remember  | 
Scarboro  ! 
Missions  j 

...In  Your  Will  | 

You  can  continue  to  support  our  mission 
work  beyond  your  lifetime  by  naming 
Scarboro  Missions  as  a beneficiary  in  your 
Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity  ! 

our  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an  excellent  | 
life  income  for  you  with  a large  portion 
tax-free.  This  is  a high  yield  investment 
during  your  lifetime  and  an  investment  in  | 
the  future  of  the  mission  of  the  church. 

(Note:  You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to  g 
participate.) 


We  also  welcome  international  students  exchange  programs  as 
well  as  High  School  classes  visiting  the  Toronto  area. 

Scarboro  Mission  Centre  is  a meeting  place  where  people  of 
different  religions  and  cultures  can  share  their  faith  and  work 
in  solidarity  on  issues  of  common  concern. 


For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 


The  Interchange 


Name 

(Please  print) 


The  Interchange  collects  and  collates  information  on 
opportunities  to  serve  in  mission,  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  both  short  and  long-term  commitments.  While  these 
listings  are  primarily  with  Catholic  organizations,  also 
included  are  ecumenical  and  humanitarian  placements.  The 
Interchange  is  not  a placement  agency,  but  simply  provides 
information  to  those  seeking  opportunities  to  serve. 

Staffed  by  volunteers,  the  Interchange  is  co-sponsored  by  Scarboro  Missions 
and  the  Canadian  Bishops'  Office  for  the  Evangelization  of  Peoples. 


Address 


Apt  # 

City /Town 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Contact  The  Interchange  at: 

Tel:  (416)  269-5965;  Fax:  (416-269-7388 
Email:  interchg@web.net;  Web  site:  www.web.net/ -interchg/ 

If  you  know  of  organizations  or  opportunities  to  serve,  please  send  this 
information  to  The  Interchange,  who  will  contact  them  for  more 
information  and  permission  to  add  them  to  the  database  and  website. 


| Ref  # 

| (upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

| Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
| Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough, 

| Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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Signs  of  being  called 
to  overseas  mission 


an  uneasiness  with  the  way  things  are  in  our 
world; 

a desire  to  make  a difference;  to  bring  about 
justice  and  the  Reign  of  God; 

a commitment  to  Christ  as  the  foundation 
for  all  we  do; 

a readiness  to  let  go  of  the  familiar  in  order 
to  serve  God  as  freely  and  faithfully  wher- 
ever this  may  lead; 

i;  a joyful  spirit  which  accompanies  our  faith 
and  embraces  the  people  among  whom  we 
serve; 

1 humility  to  acknowledge  our  limitations,  to 
acknowledge  our  need  for  forgiveness, 
and  to  let  go  of  failures; 

a sense  of  humour  which  rejoices  in  life, 
carries  us  through  hard  times,  and  helps 
us  laugh  at  our  mistakes. 


Photo:  The  'China  team'  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  Marc 
Halle,  Puri  Garrido  (seated),  Louise  Malnachuk,  and 
Eric  Lagace,  who  served  together  in  China. 
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A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 
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I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  programme:  LJ  Missionary  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 

Name 

Address 

City 

Province  Code 

Education 

Age 

Mail  to: 
Or  call: 

Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
(416)  261-7135,  Extension  261  (priesthood),  Extension  265  (laity) /Email:  lmo@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Email:  sfms@web.net;  Internet:// www.web.net/~sfms 

Complete  and  mail 
this  today! 

...Or  give  us  a call. 

Inside 


Summer  1999  $1.00 


The  ston/  of  Blessed 
Sacrament  parish, 
Ichinomiya  Citij, 

Japan,  sensed  by 
Scarboro  missionaries 
from  its  beginnings  in  1954 


Also  featured: 

•St.  Mary's  parish,  Oshikiri 
•St.  Philip's  parish,  Kamata 
•St.  Peter's  parish,  Totsuka 
• Our  Lady  Queen  of 
Martyrs,  Takanawa 
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Summer 

Appeal  Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Summer  appeal  envelope. 
Please  remember  Scarboro 
Missions  during  the  summer 
months,  and  help  us  to  continue 
our  work  around  the  world 
and  here  in  Canada. 
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The  inspiration  for  this 
issue  was  the  comple- 
tion in  the  spring  of 
1998  of  the  new  church  in  Ichi- 
nomiva,  a city  of  300,000  that 
neighbours  on  Nagoya  City  in 
central  Japan.  From  its  beginning 
almost  50  years  ago.  Blessed 
Sacrament  parish  in  Ichinomiya 
has  been  a Scarboro  Missions 
parish.  When  Scarboro  mission- 
ary Fr.  Alex  McDonald  told  us 
that  the  old  buildings  were  being 
torn  down  and  that  a new  build- 
ing would  replace  them,  we 
made  plans  to  dedicate  an  issue 
to  this  event.  We  offer  a special 
thanks  to  Fr.  McDonald  for  his 
help  in  coordinating  and  con- 
tributing much  of  the  material  for 
this  special  issue.  Along  with  the 
story  of  Ichinomiya,  we  include 
shorter  accounts  of  other  parishes 
where  Scarboro  priests  now  serve 
in  Japan. 

One  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
purposes  in  going  to  overseas 
missions  is  to  help  build  up  the 
Church  in  the  areas  where  we 
serve.  In  Japan,  from  our  earliest 
days  the  actual  planning  and 
building  of  churches  has  been 
part  of  our  missionary  service. 
Idealistically  we  would  start  a 
parish  and  as  soon  as  it  was  feasi- 
ble, give  it  over  to  the  local  dioce- 
san bishop  who  would  assign  a 
Japanese  priest  as  pastor.  Then 
we  would  move  on  to  start  the 
process  all  over  again  in  an  area 
decided  upon  by  the  bishop  and 
his  advisors. 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

In  total,  Scarboro  Missions 
started  12  parishes  in  Japan,  two 
of  these  having  been  built  with 
the  guiding  hand  of  our  founder 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser. 

Today  in  Japan,  there  are  over 
800  Catholic  churches  that  are  the 
centre  of  their  local  Catholic  com- 
munities. The  parish  church  and 
hall,  however  small  they  may  be, 
serve  as  a meeting  place  where 
Catholics  gather  as  community 
and  family.  Together  they  cele- 
brate their  faith  and  strengthen 
each  other  to  live  the  Good 
News. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Nagasaki 
on  the  southern  island  of  Kyushu 
was  Scarboro  Missions'  main 
area  of  activity  in  our  early  days 
in  Japan.  Building  a parish — a 
small  church  and  rectory — was 
taken  for  granted  as  the  way  to 
evangelize  and  help  build  up  the 
local  Church.  In  1970  when  we 
decided  to  withdraw  from 
Nagasaki,  we  were  able  to  hand 
over  six  parishes  to  the  bishop 
and  hig  clergy. 

Vatican  II  emphasized  that  the 
people  are  the  Church  (Lumen 
Gentium,  no.9).  This,  coupled 
with  the  high  cost  of  building  a 
church  and  rectory,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Japan,  led  to 
many  discussions  among  us  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  building. 
Indeed,  even  the  very  necessity 
of  a building  was  questioned.  So 
it  followed  that  instead  of  build- 
ing a new  parish,  a number  of 
our  missionaries  chose  to  serve 


by  accepting  an  appointment 
from  the  bishop  to  any  estab- 
lished parish  where  help  was 
needed. 

In  crowded  Japan,  especially 
in  the  large  cities,  the  location  of 
the  parish  is  very  important.  The 
more  busy  the  thoroughfare,  the 
better  to  make  your  presence 
known.  A location  close  to  a train 
or  subway  station  is  considered 
prime,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the 
astronomical  prices  for  even  a 
small  piece  of  land  in  these  areas. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  1973 
opening  of  Christ  Light  of  the 
World  parish  in  Nagoya  Diocese, 
Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Ed  Geier 
expressed  the  joy  and  thankful- 
ness of  all  those  present.  It  was 
their  work  and  sacrifice  which 
helped  to  build  the  small  church 
and  rectory.  Fr.  Geier  also 
reminded  this  small  Christian 
family  that  they  were  the  Church, 
that  the  building  was  just  a 
beginning  and  now  their  task 
was  to  witness  the  Good  News  to 
those  around  them. 

Just  as  a house  is  not  just  a 
building  but  a place  to  nourish 
family,  so  too  a church  is  not  just 
a building  but  a place  to  nourish 
a faith-filled  community.  The 
faith  of  the  people,  nourished 
within  community,  enables  them 
to  witness  the  Good  News  in 
word  and  deed  to  those  among 
whom  they  share  the  journey  of 
life.oo 
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Blessed  Sacmmen f paHsk 

Ichinomiya  City  — - Diocese  of  Nagoya 


By  Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M* 


ur  church  is  only  a 
few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  train  station 
and  is  a corner  lot  on  a main 
road,  so  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  choice  locations  in  the  city. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a real  estate 
firm  was  interested  in  our  prop- 
erty and  offered  us  another  in 
exchange.  What  they  offered  was 
a bit  further  away  from  the  sta- 
tion and  one  street  in  from  the 
main  road.  On  this  property  they 
would  build  us  a new  church, 
hall,  and  rectory. 

Their  offer  certainly  seemed 
attractive  and  at  first  I was  in 
favour  of  it.  It  seemed  like  an 
offer  that  could  not  be  refused. 
To  my  surprise,  however,  the 
parish  council  turned  it  down. 
They  reasoned  that  moving  to  a 
less  central  location  would  harm 
the  work  of  evangelization.  They 
also  reasoned  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  building  we 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  real 
estate  company  who  would  be 
calling  the  shots. 

So  the  parish  council  decided 
to  keep  the  church's  prized  loca- 
tion and  to  form  a committee  to 
raise  money  to  build  the  new 
church  themselves. 

On  March  29,  1998,  almost 
a year  to  the  day  of  the 
laying  of  the  corner- 
stone, our  new  church 
was  blessed.  Bishop 
Nomura  of  Nagoya 
Diocese  and  20 
priests  concelebrated 
the  Mass  of  dedica- 
tion. About  400  people 
including  the  mayor  of 


Above:  Fr.  McDonald  (front,  3rd  from  left)  and  the  parish  council. 
Left  & top:  Bishop  Nomura  and  parishioners  at  the  blessing 
and  Mass  of  dedication. 
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the  city  attended  the  Mass  and 
the  reception  in  the  hall.  The 
Lord  provided  us  with  an  excep- 
tionally beautiful  day,  warm  and 
sunny. 

The  new  building  is  a four- 
story  ferro-concrete  building. 

The  first  floor  is  a spacious  hall 
with  a fully  equipped  kitchen,  a 
credit  union  office,  a parish 
office,  and  reception  room.  The 
church  is  on  the  second  floor  and 
seats  250  people.  From  here, 
sliding  glass  doors  open  into  a 
wide  lobby  which  can  accommo- 
date another  100  people. 

Also  on  the  second  floor  is  a 


chapel  that  seats  20 
people.  Along  the 
sides  of  this  chapel 
are  160  repositories  in  which  are 
placed  urns  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  dead.  This  chapel  has 
beautiful  stained  glass  windows. 

On  the  third  floor  are  class- 
rooms for  those  studying  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  for  our  Sun- 
day school  children.  There  are 
also  rooms  for  meetings.  The 
rectory  is  on  the  fourth  floor  and 
thankfully  the  building  has  an 
elevator. 

Our  church  is  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  but  we  dedi- 


cated our  hall  to  the  five  martyr- 
saints  from  this  area.  They  were 
crucified  along  with  21  others  on 
February  5, 1597,  on  a hill  in 
Nagasaki.  In  their  honour  we 
have  five  plaques  hanging  in  the 
hall  with  their  names  and 
images.  We  invoked  their  inter- 
cession at  each  Mass  during  the 
year  of  construction.  I felt  they 
were  close  to  us  and  know  that 
their  heavenly  help  made  our 
dream  come  true. 


1.  Fr.  Alex  presents  the  scroll  of  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Yasui,  head  of  the  construction 
company  that  built  the  new  Blessed 
Sacrament  parish; 

2.  The  view  from  across  the  street; 

3.  Inside  the  church; 

4.  The  chapel  and  repository; 

5.  The  former  church  which  was  torn  down. 
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1 ^emembeHrvg  our  past 

T7ip  history  of  Blessed  Sacrament  parish,  Ichinomiya 

By  Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M. 


U February  5, 1997,  on  a hill  in 
Nagasaki,  a Mass  was  offered  to 
commemorate  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  26  martyrs  of  Japan.  Of  those  26, 
five  were  from  Ichinomiya  where  I am 
pastor.  So  we  can  say  that  the  history 
of  this  parish  goes  back  more  than  400 
years. 

At  that  time  the  missionaries  in  this  area  were 
Franciscans  and  Jesuits  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 
There  were  numerous  conversions  and  many  of 
these  Christians  died  for  the  faith  during  the  perse- 
cutions which  lasted  for  almost  300  years.  The 
graves  of  these  early  Christians  are  located  through- 
out the  city  of  Ichinomiya  and  are  identified  by  a 


cross  carved  beneath  the  name  on  the  headstone. 

During  the  construction  of  our  new  church 
and  hall,  at  every  Mass  we  appealed  for  help  to  our 
five  famous  parishioner  saints:  Cosmo  Takeya, 

Paul  Ibaragi  and  his  younger  brother  Louis,  Leo 
Karasuma  and  Paul  Susuki.  We  have  dedicated  our 
new  hall  to  them. 

In  1953  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Jim  Macintosh 
became  pastor  of  the  newly-built  St.  Mary's  parish 
in  Oshikiri,  located  in  the  western  side  of  Nagoya 
City.  From  Oshikiri,  Fr.  Macintosh  would  travel  to 
Ichinomiya  to  offer  Mass  to  a small  group  of 
Catholics.  They  would  gather  in  the  home  of  one  of 
the  parishioners,  Mr.  Tamakoshi.  Thus  began  the 
parish  in  Ichinomiya,  with  a nucleus  of  four  fami- 
lies— the  three  Tamakoshi  brothers  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  Mr.  Kishi  and  his  family — all  tailors  by 
trade.  (See  interview  with  Mr.  Tamakoshi,  page  9.) 

In  1954  Fr.  Paul  Flaherty  was  appointed  pastor 
and  his  first  task  was  to  find  property  and  build  a 
church.  Fr.  Paul  and  the  parishioners  made  a nine- 
day  novena  to  St.  Joseph  asking  his  help  in  finding 
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Scarboro  missionaries  who 
served  in  Blessed  Sacrament 
parish,  Ichinomiya 

Paul  Flaherty  (1954-61) 

David  Fitzpatrick  (1956-58) 
Thomas  O'Toole  (1958-59) 
Peter  Toth  (1959-60) 

Don  Boyle  (1961-63) 

John  Trainor  (1963-65) 
Reginald  Potter  (1965) 

Gerald  Curry  (1965-68) 

Neil  McMullin  (1967) 

James  Gauthier  (1968-70) 

John  Bolger  (1970-72) 

Edgar  Geier  (1970-71) 


li  aB 

a| 

Brendan  Schultz  (1972-78) 

Fr.  Alex  McDonald  arrived  in 
Japan  in  1952  as  a newly-ordained 
priest.  He  began  as  pastor  of 
Blessed  Sacrament  parish  in  1961 
and  continues  to  serve  there  today. 


Top  photo:  Frs.  Dave  Fitzpatrick  (L)  and 
Tom  O'Toole  at  the  creche  they  built,  with  the 
help  of  catechists,  in  front  of  the  train  station  at 
Christmas  time.  Ichinomiya,  Japan.  1950s. 

Right:  Fr.  Paul  Flaherty  with  early 
parishioners  in  Ichinomiya.  1950s. 


a suitable  property.  St.  Joseph  did  not  let  them 
down.  A corner  lot  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  and 
only  a 10-minute  walk  from  the  train  station  was 
purchased  at  a very  reasonable  price. 

From  1954  until  1960  three  Scarboro  priests, 
Frs.  Dave  Fitzpatrick,  Tom  O'Toole  and  Peter  Toth 
worked  at  different  times  in  the  parish  along  with 
Fr.  Flaherty.  During  this  period,  thanks  to  a zealous 
catechist  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Anzai,  a number  of 
local  young  people  received  baptism.  At  that  time 
one  of  the  organizations  in  the  parish  that  attracted 
these  young  people  was  the  Young  Christian 
Workers  Movement.  Many  were  led  to  the  faith 
and  baptism  through  this  movement  which  gave 
young  factory  workers  a forum  where  they  could 
let  off  steam  about  injustices  experienced  in  the 
workplace. 

In  1960,  after  five  years  in  the  Diocese  of 
Nagasaki,  I was  appointed  assistant  to  Fr.  Flaherty. 
In  1961  he  moved  to  the  city  of  Mizunami  to  begin  a 
new  parish  there  and  I succeeded  him  as  pastor  of 
Ichinomiya. 


From  1954  until  the  time  of  my  arrival  here  in 
1960  the  number  of  parishioners  had  increased  from 
60  to  500.  This  increase  can  be  attributed  to  two 
factors:  conversions  among  the  local  people,  and  an 
influx  of  Catholics  from  Nagasaki.  At  that  time 
Ichinomiya  was  the  centre  of  Japan's  booming  tex- 
tile industry  and  many  workers  were  recruited  from 
Nagasaki. 

With  the  sudden  increase  in  parishioners  the 
combination  church  hall  and  rectory  completed  in 
1955  was  now  inadequate.  Thus  in  1963  a church 
with  a seating  capacity  of  250  was  built  and  the 
original  building  continued  to  serve  as  the  hall  and 
rectory.  Today  the  number  of  parishioners  is 
approximately  1,000. 

Within  the  parish  limits  is  the  adjoining  city  of 
Bisai  with  a population  of  55,000,  approximately 
200  of  whom  are  Catholic.  To  serve  them,  we  pur- 
chased a property  and  built  a mission  church  there 
in  1978,  with  Kazua  Inaba,  a retired  nurse,  as  the 
resident  catechist.°° 
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M*  Tamakoski 


Jn  1955  when  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  estab- 
lished Blessed  Sacrament  parish  in 
Ichinomiya,  there  were  four 
Catholic  families  in  the  city,  all 
tailors  by  trade.  One  was  the  Kishi 
family  and  the  other  three  were  the 
families  of  three  Tamakoshi  broth- 
ers. Except  for  one  of  the  brothers 
who  emigrated  to  Brazil  in  1959, 
the  remaining  families  are  still  in 
the  parish.  Fr.  Alex  McDonald  ivho 
has  been  serving  in  Ichinomiya  for 
39  years,  interviewed  one  of  the 
Tamakoshi  brothers. 

Fr.  McDonald:  Would  you  tell  us 
of  your  childhood  and  youth? 

Mr.  Tamakoshi:  I was  bom  in 
Ichinomiya  in  1928.  The  years  of 
my  childhood  and  youth  were  the 
war  years,  marked  by  poverty.  It 
was  a constant  struggle  to  obtain 
the  necessities  of  life.  In  February 
and  April  of  1945  Ichinomiya  was 
fire-bombed  and  much  of  the  city 
was  destroyed.  I was  too  young 
for  the  army  but  during  the 
bombing  I was  conscripted  to 
fight  the  fires.  We  were  fortunate 
that  our  house  escaped  destruc- 
tion and  no  one  in  the  family  was 
injured  or  killed. 


Fr.  McDonald:  Tell  us  about  your 
faith  journey. 

Mr.  Tamakoshi:  Shortly  after  the 
war,  Mr.  Goto  Matabe,  a Catholic 
friend  of  my  older  brother,  saw 
the  movie.  Boy's  Town.  Inspired 
by  its  story  of  Fr.  Flanagan's 
work  with  orphaned  boys,  Mr. 
Goto  began  to  collect  used  cloth- 
ing and  money  to  help  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city,  especially  those 
orphaned  by  the  war. 

Mr.  Goto  was  also  an  artist 
and  he  used  his  talent  to  paint 
bible  scenes.  At  that  time,  before 
the  advent  of  television,  story- 
tellers would  gather  children 
around  them  on  the  street  and  tell 
stories  with  the  aid  of  pictures. 
Then  they  would  sell  candy  to  the 
children.  Mr.  Goto  used  his  pic- 
tures drawn  from  the  bible  to 
teach  the  children  religion,  and 
instead  of  selling  them  candy  he 
distributed  clothes  and  alms. 

Influenced  by  the  example  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Goto,  my  elder 
brother  began  instructions  in  the 
faith  and  received  baptism.  It  was 
he  who  then  introduced  my 
younger  brother,  myself,  and  Mr. 
Kishi  to  Fr.  Mulebaur,  a priest 
from  Germany  serving  at  a 


Mr.  Tamakoshi,  his  wife  Yukiko, 
and  their  daughter  Miyuki, 
a Canrtosian  Sister,  receive  an 
audience  with  Pope  John  Paul  II 
in  Rome. 


church  in  Nagoya  city.  We  went 
there  every  week  for  Mass  and 
instructions.  After  a year  the 
three  of  us  were  baptized  in  1949 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption. 

After  my  baptism  I joined  the 
Legion  of  Mary.  As  a member  of 
the  Legion  I taught  Sunday 
School,  visited  the  sick  and  visit- 
ed factories  where  there  were 
many  Catholic  workers  who 
moved  here  from  Nagasaki.  At 
present  I am  in  charge  of  the  old 
folks  club  and  am  a lay  minister 
of  the  Eucharist. 

Fr.  McDonald:  Could  you  tell  us 
something  about  your  family? 

Mr.  Tamakoshi:  My  wife  Yukiko 
was  a kindergarten  teacher  at  a 
Catholic  kindergarten  and  was 
baptized  two  years  before  our 
marriage.  We  have  six  grown 
children,  three  boys  and  three 
girls. 

Our  eldest  daughter,  Miyuki, 
is  a nun  in  the  Cannosian  order. 
At  the  end  of  the  novitiate  in 
Rome,  when  she  pronounced  her 
first  vows,  my  wife  and  I attend- 
ed the  ceremony.  The  superior  of 
her  order  arranged  a private 
audience  for  our  family  with  the 
Pope.  Needless  to  say  we  were 
thrilled  to  receive  such  a great 
privilege. 

Fr.  McDonald:  Thank  you 
Mr.  Tamakoshi.  I am  grateful  to  you, 
your  older  brother  and  your  families, 
and  the  Kishi  family,  for  the  help  you 
have  given  to  the  parish  since  its 
very  beginnings.  I know  there  is  a 
great  reward  awaiting  you  from  the 
Lord.oo 
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Sisters 


One  day  about  30  years 
ago,  a missionary 
Sister  from  Columbia 
visited  me  in  Ichinomiya.  She  was 
the  superior  in  Japan  of  an  order 
of  Sisters  called  the  Handmaids 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  of 
Charity.  I had  never  heard  of 
them  so  she  explained  that  the 
order  was  founded  in  Spain  and 
their  special  charism  was  an 
apostolate  among  young  women 
working  in  factories. 

Nagoya  Diocese  being  a highly 
industrial  area,  she  had 
approached  the  bishop  to  ask  if 
he  was  interested  in  having  their 
Sisters  work  in  the  diocese.  The 
bishop  was  delighted  and  with- 
out hesitation  recommended  that 
they  consider  Ichinomiya  where 
there  were  many  young  Catholic 
women  working  in  the  textile 
mills. 

To  support  themselves,  the 
superior  proposed  establishing  a 
kindergarten  in  the  parish.  Quite 
a chunk  of  land  would  be  needed 
since  regulations  demand  play- 
ground space  for  a kindergarten. 

I told  the  superior  that  since 
we  got  the  church  property  as  a 
result  of  our  prayers  to  St.  Joseph, 
maybe  we  should  put  him  to 
work  again.  St.  Joseph  is  a good 
real  estate  agent. 

In  those  days  there  were  many 
children  coming  to  the  church  to 
study  English,  so  I hired  a few 
part-time  teachers  to  help  with 
the  lessons.  One  of  the  teachers. 
Miss  Imai,  was  a young  woman 
whose  father  owned  a textile 
company.  I happened  to  mention 
to  her  that  we  were  looking  for  a 
tract  of  land  for  a kindergarten. 


Kindergarten  activities  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  in  Ichinomiya. 


A few  days  later  she  told  me 
that  she  had  spoken  of  this  to  her 
father.  It  so  happened  that  he 
owned  a large  piece  of  property 
near  his  factory,  and  by  coinci- 
dence he  was  also  interested  in 
the  education  of  children.  He 
would  gladly  sell  his  property  to 
the  Sisters  at  a fraction  of  the 
market  price  so  they  could  build 
a kindergarten. 

From  then  on  that  good  man, 
although  not  a Christian,  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Sisters. 
He  never  failed  to  attend  the 
kindergarten  graduations  and 
sports  days.  He  died  this  past 
year.  May  the  Lord  reward  him. 

The  Sisters,  presently  all 


Japanese,  have  been  a great  boon 
to  the  work  of  the  parish.  Apart 
from  running  the  kindergarten, 
which  200  children  attend,  they 
teach  catechism  to  the  children  of 
the  parish.  Also  each  year  a few 
of  the  parents  of  the  kindergarten 
children  seek  instructions  in  the 
faith  and  are  baptized. 

Since  then  an  addition  was 
built  onto  the  Sisters'  convent 
where  women  working  at  the 
factories  can  spend  a weekend  of 
rest  and  retreat.  We  are  also 
grateful  to  the  Sisters  for  allowing 
us  the  use  of  their  facilities  for 
Masses  and  other  activities  dur- 
ing the  recent  construction  of  our 
new  parish  complex. °o 
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yVlr.  (^?zeki 

By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 

a first  met  Mr.  Ozeki  in  1960, 
a few  days  after  I arrived  in 
Ichinomiya  as  curate  to  Fr.  Alex 
McDonald.  Ever  since  Mr.  Ozeki 
was  baptized,  he  had  been  active 
distributing  magazines,  pow- 
dered milk,  and  old  clothing  to 
the  hospital  patients  in  the  area. 
This  was  before  Japan  became  a 
rich  nation.  In  fact  at  that  time 
Japan  was  still  suffering  from  the 
after  effects  of  the  war  and 
nobody  had  very  much  in  the 
way  of  worldly  goods. 

Mr.  Ozeki  was  born  with  one 
leg  shorter  than  the  other  but  this 
didn't  prevent  him  from  making 
his  regular  visits  to  the  hospitals. 
Because  of  his  interest  in  the  poor 
and  the  suffering,  he  took  the 
name  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  his 
baptism. 

He  told  me  that  sometime 
near  Christmas  he  was  going  to 
have  an  operation  on  his  leg. 
Since  I was  the  same  blood  type, 

I went  to  the  hospital  whenever 
he  needed  a transfusion. 

Even  though  Mr.  Ozeki  could 
not  move  out  of  his  hospital  bed, 
he  did  not  abandon  his  apostolic 
efforts.  At  his  instigation  the 
other  patients  in  the  room  were 
busy  draping  streamers  from 
lamp  to  wall  in  preparation  for 
Christmas. 

Although  none  of  his  fellow 
patients  were  Christian  the  zeal 
of  Mr.  Ozeki  sitting  up  and 
sketching  Christmas  themes  on 
big  white  sheets  of  paper  moved 
them  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the 
season. 

That  was  over  37  years  ago 
but  I still  feel  that  when  the  nat- 
ural goodness  of  the  Japanese  is 
joined  with  a strong  faith,  won- 
derful things  can  happen.°° 


Koyoi  Goto 

//  first  knocked  on  the  door  of  the 
rectory  in  Ichinomiya  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1955.  The  church  had  opened 
only  three  months  before,  in  September. 

I was  among  the  first  group  of  people 
studying  the  catechism  and  was  baptized  by 
Fr.  David  Fitzpatrick  in  1956.  In  1960  Fr.  Pau 
Flaherty,  pastor  of  Ichinomiya,  hired  me  as  housekeeper 
and  I have  been  here  ever  since. 

At  the  age  of  60  I retired  after  38  years  of  full  time  service. 
Today  I continue  to  work  part-time  as  the  parish  housekeeper 
and  can  enjoy  life  free  from  financial  anxiety  thanks  to  the 
generous  pension  I am  receiving  from  Scarboro  Missions. 

I am  grateful  to  the  Lord  for  the  gift  of  faith,  and  to  Scarboro 
Missions  and  all  the  Scarboro  priests  who  through  the  years 
have  treated  me  kindly  as  their  housekeeper  here  in  the  parish 
of  Ichinomiya."°o 


Kazue  Inaba 

/A  a | hile  working  as  an  industrial 

V v nurse  at  a textile  company  I was 
baptized  at  the  age  of  30  at  the  Catholic 
church  in  Ichinomiya  in  1958.  Now  I am 
retired  and  living  at  the  Catholic  church  in 
Bisai  City  where  I serve  as  catechist. 

The  church  has  no  resident  priest  and  is  a 
mission  of  the  parish  of  Ichinomiya. 

There  are  approximately  200  Catholics  here.  In  the  past  the 
majority  of  those  attending  Mass  were  elderly  women,  young 
mothers  and  their  children,  but  recently  the  number  of  men  has 
noticeably  increased. 

After  Mass  on  the  third  Sunday  of  each  month,  parishioners 
hand  out  pamphlets  on  the  street  and  in  front  of  department 
stores.  Each  month  I bring  Catholic  literature  to  the  city  hall,  the 
police  station,  the  fire  station,  the  library,  the  post  office,  and  the 
bank.  I hear  that  the  mayor  faithfully  reads  the  pamphlet  I bring 
to  the  city  hall.  My  other  activities  include  visiting  the  sick  and 
teaching  the  Sunday  school  children. 

In  recent  years  many  people  from  the  Philippines  and  Latin 
America  have  come  to  Japan  seeking  work.  At  our  church  a 
number  of  Filipina  women  have  married  Japanese  men  and  have 
brought  their  husbands  into  the  faith. 

I ask  your  prayers  that  the  Lord  may  grant  me  the  health  and 
strength  to  continue  working  here  in  the  mission  of  Bisai. 
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Sf.  ]\A&r ys  pa  risk 

Oshikiri  — - Diocese  of  Nagoya 


By  Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve,  S.F.M. 


t was  a cold  Sunday  evening  in  late 
December,  1990.  Mrs.  Yoshida  was  in 
the  hospital  across  from  the  church. 
She  was  87  years  old  and  very  ill.  She  had 
been  a friend  to  us  ever  since  the  church  was 
built  and  I prayed  for  her  at  our  last  Mass  that 
day.  It  was  dark  outside  when  I began  locking 
the  church  doors  after  Mass  and  I heard  some- 
one say  "Good  evening."  It  was  Mrs.  Yoshida's 
son.  I asked  him  if  it  would  be  okay  to  visit  his 
mother  this  evening,  and  he  said  yes. 

At  the  hospital  we  found  Mrs.  Yoshida 
asleep  but  her  son  awakened  her.  "Father  is 
here,"  he  kept  repeating.  She  gladly  received 
baptism  and  I gave  her  the  name  "Maria." 

She  died  six  days  later  and  had  a very  large 
Buddhist  funeral. 


St.  Mary’s  Parish 

St.  Mary's  parish  in  Oshikiri  was  blessed  in  July 
1953  by  Bishop  Matsuoka.  At  that  time  Nagoya  had 
not  yet  become  a diocese.  Fr.  Macintosh  was  the 
first  pastor  in  this  area  of  100,000  people,  only  50  of 
whom  were  Catholics. 

The  church  was  built  in  a poor  section  of  Nagoya 
city,  about  15  minutes  walk  from  the  main  railway 
station.  Probably  no  one  from  Scarboro  Missions 
realized  it  at  the  time  but  the  area  was  inhabited  by 
families  who  were  descendants  of  defeated  war- 
lords. Forced  into  work  which  was  considered 
menial,  they  made  their  livelihood  in  the  slaughter 
of  animals  and  in  working  with  animal  skins. 

These  people  were  referred  to  as  Eta.  Today  they 
continue  to  produce  shoes  and  other  leather  goods, 
and  are  relatively  affluent  despite  their  origins. 


Above:  Fr.  Jim  Macintosh  who  began  St.  Mary's 
parish  in  Oshikiri  in  1952. 

Right:  Fr.  Tom  Morrissey  teaching  the  Catholic 
faith  in  Oshikiri  (1962).  Scarboro  missionaries  in 
Japan  have  always  given  classes  in  the  faith  to 
groups  of  interested  people. 


Now  let  us  go  back  to  September  1952 
and  stand  with  Fr.  Jim  Macintosh 
in  the  bean  patch  where  he  and 
the  contractor  are  planning  to 
build  a church.  A group  of 
Japanese  from  the  neighbor- 
hood are  gathered  around 
Fr.  Macintosh.  They  are 
curious  and  ask  him,  "What 
are  you  going  to  build?" 

"I'm  going  to  build  a 
church  here,"  he  replies; 

"a  Catholic  church." 

Mrs.  Yoshida  who  has  eight  sons 
spoke  out,  "A  church  will  be  very  good. 

It  will  be  good  for  the  whole  district." 

To  this  day,  many  of  her  descendants 
live  near  the  church.  (See  photo  next  page) 


Fr.  Macintosh  returned  to  Canada  for  a rest  and 
on  his  way  back  to  Japan  in  1956  the  airplane  he 
and  Fr.  Vince  McGough  were  on  crashed.  Both  he 
and  Vince  were  killed. 

Succeeding  Fr.  Macintosh  was  Fr.  Tom  Morris- 
sey, a seasoned  missionionary  who  had  been 
expelled  from  communist  China.  He  worked  hard 
in  Oshikiri  and  was  a good  teacher  of  catechism  and 
scripture.  The  Japanese  Catholics  who  knew  him 
said  that  he  was  a priest  who  really  understood  the 
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Above:  Mrs.  Yoshida  (L)  and  her  friend  attend  an  Easter 
celebration  at  St.  Mary's  parish.  In  the  background  are 
her  grandchildren  (2nd  and  3rd  generations). 

Mrs.  Yoshida  died  in  1990  and  had  been  a friend  of 
St.  Mary's  parish  since  the  church  was  built  in  1953. 

Below:  St.  Mary's  parishioners  share  a potluck  meal. 


L-R:  Frs.  Gerald  Curry,  Ed  Geier,  and  Ben  Schultz 
attend  a Japanese  tea  ceremony.  Oshikiri,  Japan,  1972. 


Japanese  people.  During  his  stay  in  Nagoya  there 
were  a number  of  vocations  including  one  to  the 
Trappists  and  three  to  the  Daughters  of  St.  Paul. 

Fr.  Morrissey  was  in  Oshikiri  for  nine  years  and 
baptized  about  75  people.  He  was  assisted  by  Frs. 
Ralph  Williams,  Bill  Schultz,  and  Gerald  Curry. 

In  October  1964  I was  named  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
parish  and  I am  still  here  35  years  later.  Like  many 
parishes  in  Japan  the  number  of  Japanese  seeking 
baptism  has  decreased.  Also  three  new  churches 
have  been  built  in  the  parish  so  we  have  fewer 
people  coming  to  our  church.  The  number  of  young 
people  going  to  church  and  the  number  of  children 
have  noticeably  decreased  as  well. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  size  of  our  congrega- 
tion is  that  since  we  are  in  the  inner  city,  we  are 
affected  by  the  problem  of  people  moving  out  to  the 
suburbs. 

When  I was  appointed  to  Oshikiri,  Fr.  Gerald 
Curry  and  afterwards  Fr.  Ben 
Schultz  worked  with  me.  The 
superior  at  the  time  asked  us 
to  work  with  the  church  in 
Ichinomiya.  So  together  we 
started  up  a mission  in  a nearby 
city  of  Tsushima.  Today  there  is 
a small  church  there.  It  is  a 
mission  of  the  church  in 
Inazawa  built  by  Fr.  Ed  Geier  in 
1973.  It  is  now  served  by  a 
Japanese  priest  from  the 
Diocese  of  Nagoya. 

In  1965  Fr.  Curry  supervised 
the  building  of  an  office  and 
reception  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
church  in  Oshikiri.  This  room 
has  also  been  used  as  a crying 
room,  classroom,  and  so  on. 
Repairs  were  necessary  in  1987 
at  a cost  of  about  $30,000  which 
the  parishioners  generously 
raised  among  themselves. 
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Your  help  is  needed! 

We  ask  your  help  in  repairing  the  roof  of 
St.  Mary's  church  in  Oshikiri  which  was  badly 
damaged  by  a typhoon  last  fall.  Thank  you,  our 
partners  in  mission,  for  the  help  you  have  given 
us  here  in  the  Japan  mission  over  the  years. 
Fr.  Clean/  Villeneuve 

Please  send  your  gift  to  Scarboro  Missions, 

26S5  Kingston  Rd,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 


In  1970  our  superiors  in  Japan  introduced  a team 
approach  to  our  work.  Five  priests  lived  in  Oshikiri 
and  two  in  Ichinomiya.  Fr.  Jim  Gauthier  came  at 
that  time  and  has  continued  to  serve  here  and  to 
live  that  same  team  spirit  by  helping  out  at  other 
Scarboro  parishes  and  serving  the  diocese  in  many 
ways. 

The  team  helped  to  establish  an  English  school  in 
Ichinomiya,  which  still  continues.  Also  three  priests 
began  teaching  at  the  local  Catholic  univer- 
sity (Nanzan  University).  They  also 
taught  in  several  high  schools. 

St.  Mary's  parish  consists  of 
about  280  people.  One  of  our 
parishioners  is  a Trappist 
Sister,  another  a Precious 
Blood  Sister,  and  still  another 
is  in  an  organization  that  helps 
mentally  challenged  persons. 

One  of  our  parishioners  makes 
Japanese  dolls  with  a Christian 
meaning,  for  example,  the  Last 
Supper  or  the  Visitation.  Another 
parishioner  is  a leading  person  in 
an  organization  for  the  physically 
challenged,  and  works  from  a 
wheelchair. 

As  Scarboro  missionaries 
working  in  Japan,  we  are  thankful 
for  what  God  has  done  through 
us.  In  closing,  I want  you  to  know 
that  a young  man  named  Yoshida 
was  married  in  St.  Mary's  church 
on  November  3, 1998.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  any  of  our 
Yoshida  neighbours  have  partici- 
pated in  the  church.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  the  Mrs.  Yoshida 
I baptized  in  1990  who  continues 
to  use  her  influence  for  us  from 
heaven.oo 


Above:  Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve  beneath  the  cherry 
blossoms  at  St.  Mary's  parish  in  Oshikiri,  Japan, 
where  he  has  served  as  pastor  since  1964. 


Left:  Ando  Toyoko,  housekeeper  and  catechist  at 
St.  Mary's  parish,  with  the  dolls  she  handcrafts 
depicting  biblical  stories. 


Below:  Fr.  Jim  Gauthier  performs  a wedding 
ceremony  at  St.  Mary's  parish.  Fr.  Jim  serves  here 
and  helps  out  at  other  Scarboro  parishes.  He  also 
serves  the  diocese  of  Nagoya  in  many  ways. 
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Newly-baptized  Catholics  (foreground)  with  their  sponsors. 

Blessed  Sacrament  Parish,  Ichinomiya,  Japan. 

'Witnessing 

i q n of  C\oc\ 


TO  THE 


By  Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M. 


n some  countries  like 
I Korea  and  Africa  the 
missionaries  fish  with  a 
net  but  here  in  Japan  we  fish 
with  a line.  The  total  population 
of  the  city  of  Ichinomiya  is 
300,000  and  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion is  1,000,  so  we  are  at  present 
but  a mustard  seed.  However,  in 
all  my  years  here,  there  was 
never  a time  when  I was  not 
teaching  the  faith  to  a group  of 
interested  people. 

The  new  missiology  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  Reign  of 
God  and  membership  by  bap- 
tism in  the  visible  church.  I don't 
know  why  it  is  called  new 
because  it  dates  back  to  St.  Paul 
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who  made  a distinction  between 
preaching  the  gospel  and  baptiz- 
ing, between  sowing  the  seed 
and  reaping  the  harvest. 

The  parish  in  Ichinomiya  is 
large  so  a long  time  ago  we 
divided  it  into  14  sections  with  a 
coordinator  for  each  section.  The 
parishioners  in  each  area  are 
responsible  for  choosing  their 
coordinator  and  setting  the 
length  of  service.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  term  is  one  year  and 
everyone  gets  their  turn.  In  other 
sections  the  terms  are  longer  and 
not  everyone  is  eligible  to  serve. 

These  14  coordinators  are 
members  of  the  parish  council 
and  attend  a council  meeting 


each  month.  They  also  deliver 
the  parish  bulletin  to  each  home 
in  their  area.  Three  times  a year 
parishioners  in  each  area  gather 
in  one  of  the  homes  for  Scripture 
study  and  a social  evening.  They 
are  encouraged  to  bring  along 
their  non-Christian  neighbours. 

On  the  third  Sunday  of  each 
month  the  parishioners  and  I 
stand  in  front  of  the  train  station 
and  department  stores  to  distrib- 
ute pamphlets  explaining  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Some  people 
refuse  to  accept  them,  others 
willingly  accept  them  along  with 
a polite  thank  you,  and  still  oth- 
ers accept  them  only  to  throw 
them  away  almost  immediately. 


Fr.  Alex  McDonald  and  members  of  the  parish  apostolic  club. 
Ichinomiya. 


For  many  years  we  had  the 
Legion  of  Mary  but  three  years 
ago  we  had  to  discontinue  it. 

The  members  of  the  Legion  were 
housewives  and  with  the  eco- 
nomic downturn  were  forced  to 
take  part-time  jobs.  They  were 
no  longer  available  to  observe 
the  strict  rules  of  the  Legion  such 
as  attending  the  curia  meetings 
in  Nagoya. 

Instead  of  the  Legion,  we 
have  formed  our  own  apostolic 
club.  We  meet  twice  a month  to 
recite  the  rosary  and  then  to 
decide  on  the  apostolic  activities 
to  be  carried  out  during  the 
month.  These  consist  of  distrib- 
uting pamphlets  to  the  stores  on 
the  main  street,  visiting  the  sick, 
and  helping  with  parish  corre- 
spondence. 

I can  read  and  speak  Japanese 
but  I would  need  another  life- 
time to  learn  how  to  write  it. 
Correspondence  includes  send- 
ing postcards  to  the  children 
urging  them  not  to  miss  Sunday 
school.  As  well,  letters  are  sent 
to  Catholics  urging  them  to 


come  to  church  more  often  and 
to  become  more  active  in  the 
parish  community. 

The  parish  credit  union, 
founded  in  1965,  recently  sur- 
passed the  one  million  dollar 
mark  in  assets.  Over  the  years 
the  credit  union  has  enabled  its 
members  to  build  their  homes, 
buy  furniture,  cars,  and  educate 
their  children.  Business  was 
conducted  in  a makeshift  office 
space,  but  now  the  credit  union 
boasts  a brand  new  office  in  our 
new  church  building.  Because 
membership  in  the  credit  union 
is  open  to  non-Christian  rela- 
tives of  the  parishioners,  it  has 
also  served  as  a tool  for  evange- 
lization. 


Teaching  conversational  Eng- 
lish and  witnessing  at  the  mar- 
riages of  non-Christians  are 
other  ways  we  get  to  know  peo- 
ple and  they  in  turn  get  to  know 
us  and  are  introduced  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Over  the  years  Scarboro 
priests  have  helped  several  thou- 
sand Japanese  non-Christians 
improve  their  English.  A few  of 
these  have  asked  for  and 
received  baptism  into  the 
Catholic  faith.  As  well,  the  rev- 
enue from  these  English  classes 
helps  to  finance  the  parishes. 

Long  ago  the  bishops  of  Japan 
gave  us  permission  to  witness 
the  marriages  of  non-Christians 
on  condition  that  neither  the 
bride  nor  the  groom  has  ever 
been  divorced  and  that  both  are 
willing  to  take  a marriage  prepa- 
ration course.  Among  the  young 
it  is  now  popular  to  get  married 
in  a Christian  church.  They  pre- 
fer the  white  wedding  dress  to 
the  kimono  and  find  the  church 
a more  romantic  setting  than  a 
hotel  or  the  Shinto  shrine.°° 


Ji  was  St.  Paul  who  made  a distinction 


between  preaching  the  gospel  and 


baptizing,  between  sowing  the  seed 
and  reaping  the  harvest. 
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St.  PM  ip  s paHsk 

Kamata  — - Archdiocese  of  Tokyo 


By  Fr.  Mike  Cox,  S.F.M. 


^ I n the  late  1950s,  the  number  of  people 
I attending  Omori  Church  in  Tokyo 
y V was  on  the  increase.  Many  of  them 
lived  in  Kamata  which  was  a fair  distance  from 
the  church.  Consequently,  the  Diocese  of 
Tokyo  decided  to  build  a church  in  Kamata, 
and  with  the  help  of  Catholics  in  the  Diocese  of 
Cologne,  Germany,  a new  church  was  built 
and  blessed  in  1960. 

The  Archbishop  asked  me  to  come  to  Kama- 
ta in  1991;  up  until  then  the  parish  had  been 
administered  by  Japanese  priests.  There  are 
now  about  520  Catholics  in  the  parish.  We  also 
have  a large  number  of  people  from  the  Philip- 
pines along  with  people  from  Vietnam,  Korea, 


and  China.  Twice  a month  I celebrate  Mass  in 
English  attended  mostly  by  Filipinos. 

A year  ago  we  completed  a renovation  of  the 
church,  rectory  and  hall,  and  on  October  4, 
1998,  Cardinal  Shirayanagi  came  to  re-bless  our 
buildings  and  administer  confirmation  to  14 
people. 

Our  hall  is  used  almost  daily  for  meetings 
by  groups  connected  with  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous, and  a drug  abuse  group  also  meets  here. 
As  well,  on  the  property  there  is  a small  house 
which  is  used  by  volunteers  who  look  after 
handicapped  people  while  their  parents  are  at 
work  or  away  on  business.  We  are  very  happy 
that  our  parish  is  used  in  these  ways.  °° 
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The  parish  community  gathers  for  the  re-blessing  of 
St.  Philip's  parish,  Kamata,  Japan,  pastored  by 
Fr.  Mike  Cox  (photo  left). 

On  this  special  day.  Cardinal  Shiryanagi  performed  the 
blessing  and  administered  confirmation  to  14  parishioners. 

Credit:  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 
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The  last  days  of  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser 
FOUNDER  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


have  always  considered  myself  singularly  blessed  to 
have  known  the  founder  of  our  Society.  By  fortunate 
circumstances  he  was  studying  Japanese  at  our 
central  house  in  Tokyo  when  I was  living  there  and  studying 
at  the  Franciscan  Language  School.  We  met  every  morning 
over  coffee  and  toast.  He  would  already  have  read  the  paper 
and  was  waiting  to  debate  the  world  political  situation  with 
me.  In  spite  of  the  gap  in  years  he  never  pulled  ranked  on  me 
but  would  always  argue  vigorously  for  his  position. 
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I was  in  real  awe  of  this  man 
who  had  gone  to  China  in  1902 — 
the  first  North  American  Catholic 
missionary  to  that  country.  His 
room  was  right  next  to  mine. 
Some  nights  when  I came  in  late  I 
tiptoed  by  his  paper-lined  sliding 
door  and  would  see  his  light  go 
on.  I imagined  him  looking  at  his 
clock  and  saying,  "Tsk,  tsk!"  And 
then  the  light  would  go  out. 

When  Monsignor  Fraser 
decided  at  the  end  of  a year  that 
it  was  time  to  go  out  one  more 
time  and  build  a church  in  Osaka 
I can  remember  my  mixed  emo- 
tions. It  was  a lot  like  watching 
your  grandfather  walk  out  the 
door  on  his  own  for  one  last  ven- 
ture. I was  afraid  for  him.  He  was 
over  80  years  of  age  and  he  was 
going  to  a city  where  Scarboro 
missionaries  were  not  present. 

At  the  same  time  I felt  proud  of 
him  for  his  courage  and  strong 
faith  that  everything  would  work 
out  for  the  best. 

For  several  months  before  he 
left  Tokyo,  Monsignor  Fraser  had 
been  corresponding  with  Arch- 
bishop Toguchi  who  offered  him 
a choice  of  three  properties.  The 
archbishop  had  acquired  the 
lands  in  a kind  of  swap  for  the 
property  on  which  the  original 
Cathedral  of  Osaka  had  been 
built. 

Monsignor  chose  the  property 
in  the  Port  area,  only  a stone's 
throw  from  Kawaguchi  where 
the  cathedral  had  been.  Of  course 
Monsignor  wrote  to  his  many 
friends  in  Canada,  raising 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
construction  of  a house  and  a 


church. 

While  the  church  was  being 
built  he  was  constantly  on  the 
site  supervising.  He  was  staying 
in  a very  small,  cramped  room  on 
the  top  of  the  old  Catholic  Centre 
in  Osaka.  The  weather  was  hot 
and  humid  and  he  looked  tired 
but  excited  at  the  prospect  of  the 
new  church. 

I went  to  visit  him  one  time 
and  took  the  streetcar  from 
Osaka  Station  down  to  the  Port 
area.  On  the  streetcar  a young 
woman  came  up  to  me  and  asked 
if  I was  a Catholic  priest.  I said  I 
was  and  then  she  told  me  that 
she  wanted  to  learn  something 
about  Christianity.  She  wrote  her 
name,  address  and  phone  num- 
ber on  a slip  of  paper  and  gave  it 
to  me.  I promised  that  I would 
put  her  in  touch  with  someone. 

Monsignor's  newly-built 
church  in  the  Port  area  stood 
alone  on  reclaimed  land  with 
only  a few  houses  and  shops 
around  it.  When  I arrived  at  the 
house,  he  was  upstairs  resting 
and  so  I waited  in  the  room  of 
the  priest  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  archbishop  to  be  with  Mon- 
signor Fraser. 

The  priest  was  an  older  man 
and  had  been  a university  profes- 
sor. He  was  plainly  out  of  his 
element  in  the  slums  of  Osaka. 
When  I showed  him  the  paper 
with  the  woman's  name  and 
address,  he  took  a quick  look  at  it 
and  passed  it  back  to  me.  "She 
doesn't  live  near  here." 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that 
Monsignor  appeared  at  the  door 
and  waved  me  into  his  room. 


Once  inside,  with  the  door 
closed,  he  almost  whispered, 
"He's  an  intellectual."  It  wasn't 
meant  as  a criticism.  It  was  a 
statement  of  fact  from  a simple, 
straightforward  man  who  always 
called  them  like  he  saw  them. 
When  I showed  him  the  paper 
from  the  young  woman,  he 
eagerly  seized  it  from  my  hand 
and  I had  no  doubt  he  would  be 
in  touch  with  her  somehow. 

Monsignor  Fraser  seemed  to 
realize  that  time  was  running  out 
for  him.  This  man  who  had 
always  taken  a keen  interest  in 
world  events  suddenly  put  his 
small  radio  in  his  trunk  and 
spent  longer  hours  in  prayer. 

Never  a demonstrative  man, 
he  was  always  genuinely  happy 
to  see  any  of  us  who  visited  him. 
He  had  a special  affection  for  the 
members  of  the  Society 
which  he  had  founded 
so  many  years 
before. 

Monsignor  Fras- 
er was  always  in 
the  church  saying 
his  prayers  at  six 
o'clock  every  morn- 
ing. You  could  set 
your  watch  by  him. 

And  then  one  morn- 
ing he  failed  to 
appear.  Fr.  Rogers 
Pelow,  who  was  living  with 
Monsignor  at  the  time,  knocked 
on  his  door  and  hearing  no 
response,  entered  and  walked 
over  to  the  bed.  Fr.  Pelow  could 
see  at  a glance  that  the  intrepid 
old  missionary  had  taken  his  last 
journey  back  to  God  .o° 
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Orve  quiet  Sunday 


By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


Sunday,  January  3, 
begins,  I am  rejoicing 
in  the  fact  that  the 
only  things  I have 
scheduled  are  our 
two  regular  Masses.  Sundays  are 
usually  so  busy  that  I am  look- 
ing forward  to  having  a quiet 
day.  This  Sunday  most  parish- 
ioners will  be  busy  with  their 
families  and  visitors  for  the  end 
of  the  New  Year's  holiday,  so  no 
meetings  are  scheduled.  I am 
envisioning  all  the  letters  I am 
going  to  answer  and  rooms  that  I 
will  clean  up. 

6:30  a.m. 

After  opening  the  church 
doors,  I have  breakfast  and  then 
get  ready  for  the  7:30  Mass.  For 
about  half  an  hour  after  Mass  I 
chat  with  parishioners  and  by 
this  time  people  are  beginning  to 
arrive  for  the  next  Mass  at  9:30. 

After  Mass  a couple  approach 
me.  The  husband  is  Japanese 
and  the  wife  is  from  the  Philip- 
pines. They  moved  here  from  the 
Philippines  about  two  months 
ago.  During  my  conversation 
with  them,  the  catechist  comes  to 
tell  me  that  someone  wants  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Sick. 

I say  goodbye  to  the  couple 
and  go  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
chapel.  A parishioner  is  to 
undergo  a heart  operation  in  two 
weeks  time  and  his  Korean  wife 
is  very  anxious.  Six  people  join 
us  as  we  pray  for  God's  blessing. 
Obviously  a moment  of  grace  for 
this  couple  as  they  shed  quite  a 
few  tears.  They  seem  so  much 


Jack  Lynch.  SFM 


Above:  Fr.  John  Carten  enjoys  a quiet  moment  at  the  parish  rectory. 
St.  Peter's  parish,  Totsuka. 


more  at  peace  when  they  leave. 

By  this  time  another  couple  is 
waiting  for  me — two  good 
friends.  I had  blessed  their  wed- 
ding three  months  ago  and  sev- 
eral months  before  that  I bap- 
tized the  woman  at  the  Easter 
Vigil.  Since  then  they  have  been 
to  Canada  on  their  honeymoon 
and  moved  to  Nagoya,  about  300 
kilometers  from  where  we  are  in 
Totsuka.  They  are  back  today 
visiting  family. 


Lunch 

After  speaking  to  a few  more 
people,  the  three  of  us  go  to  the 
rectory  for  coffee.  The  chat  turns 
into  a major  conversation  and  I 
invite  them  for  lunch  which  I 
manage  to  throw  together  rather 
quickly  with  their  help. 

During  our  visit,  three  tele- 
phone calls  come  in.  One  is  from 
the  catechist  saying  that  an 
elderly  woman  is  home  from  the 
hospital  for  just  a few  hours  and 
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would  I have  time  to  go  and  give 
her  the  Sacrament  of  the  Sick. 

Another  call  is  from  a doctor 
friend  living  in  the  north  of 
Japan.  He  just  called  to  wish  me 
Season's  greetings. 

2:30  p.m. 

By  the  time  I say  goodbye  to 
the  Japanese  couple  at  2:30,  the 
catechist  is  waiting  to  accompa- 
ny me  to  the  home  of  the  elderly 
woman.  About  70  years  of  age, 
she  has  been  struggling  with 
sickness  for  the  past  several 
months.  She  has  a very  rare  dis- 
ease that  requires  constant  blood 
transfusions.  The  doctor  told  her 
in  recent  weeks  that  they  could 
do  no  more  for  her  and  that  she 
may  die  at  any  time.  She  is  really 
depressed  when  we  arrive. 

After  a while  she  becomes 
more  talkative.  She  tells  me  that 
she  has  been  praying  to  God 
constantly  but  that  God  is  so 
silent.  She  had  not  intended  to 
come  home  today  but  really 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  hospital 
if  only  for  a few  hours.  By  chance 
her  son  was  able  to  get  away 
from  the  office  for  an  hour  to 
bring  her  home  and  then  take 
her  back  to  the  hospital.  By 
chance  the  catechist  had  called 
her  at  this  time.  And  by  chance  I 
was  around  and  able  to  visit  her 
before  she  returned  to  the  hospi- 
tal. Lots  of  chance  happenings 
mixed  with  a good  dose  of  God's 
grace. 

As  I administer  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Sick,  we  talk  and  pray,  and 
her  attitude  changes  remarkably. 
She  says  she  does  not  want  to 


Above:  Fr.  Carten  (centre)  attends 
a parish  meeting. 

Top  and  below:  Parishioners  at 
St.  Peter's  Church. 

Credit:  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 
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Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


St.  Peter's  Parish,  pastored  by  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  John  Carten. 
Totsuka,  Yokohama  Diocese,  Japan. 


die,  and  then  she  begins  thank- 
ing God  for  all  the  good  things 
that  have  happened  to  her.  She 
realizes  that  God  is  walking  with 
her  in  this  journey  of  suffering 
through  all  who  are  supporting 
her.  When  we  leave,  she  is  glow- 
ing and  very  thankful. 

4:30  p.m. 

I arrive  back  at  the  church, 
expecting  the  visit  of  a Brazilian 
family  who  used  to  live  in  the 
parish.  That  was  the  third  tele- 
phone call  I had  received  during 
lunch. 

While  waiting  for  them  to 
arrive  I use  the  time  to  take 
down  the  small  Christmas  tree  in 
the  rectory.  They  arrive  around 
5:30,  bringing  their  eight-year- 
old  daughter  and  newborn  son. 
Also  accompanying  them  is  a 
Filipina  woman  who  is  very 
active  in  this  parish,  and  a man 
from  Indonesia  who  used  to  be 
in  the  parish  several  years  ago. 
He  had  dropped  in  to  see  the 


Filipina  woman  just  as  she  was 
leaving  to  meet  the  Brazilian 
family. 

The  catechist  also  drops  by 
again  to  say  hello  to  the  Brazilian 
family.  Now  we  are  eight.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  use  some  of  the 
crackers,  cheese,  ham,  and  wine 
that  people  have  brought  in 
during  the  past  few  weeks  lead- 
ing up  to  Christmas.  This  'short 
visit'  with  them  ends  around 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

8:30  p.m. 

In  the  solitude,  as  I make 
myself  a light  meal,  I marvel  at 
the  unplanned  way  the  day  has 
unfolded.  It  turned  into  a very 
international  day.  I flop  in  front 
of  the  television  to  watch  a 
movie  and  am  just  finishing  my 
meal  when  the  phone  rings.  It  is 
an  Australian  priest  who  begins, 
"Well,  John,  I suppose  like  all  of 
us  you  had  a very  quiet,  relaxed 
and  uneventful  day."°° 


St.  Peter’s  parish 

Totsuka  Yokohama  Diocese 

St.  Peter's  parish  was  founded 
in  June  of  1950  by  Fr.  Farrelly, 
a diocesan  priest  from  Australia 
who  came  to  Japan  after  the  Second 
World  War  to  help  the  Japanese 
Church.  Originally  it  was  located  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  the  city's 
train  station,  in  the  middle  of  the 
stores  of  the  shopping  mall 
surrounding  the  station.  Fr.  Farrelly 
was  pastor  for  just  over  two  years. 
Following  him,  until  1989,  there 
were  six  Japanese  pastors. 

In  1975,  under  Fr.  Kimura,  the 
parish  was  divided  between  a main 
church  (St.  Peter's)  in  Totsuka  and  a 
mission  church  in  Harajuka. 

St.  Peter's  was  moved  to  its  present 
location  in  a residential  neighbour- 
hood, about  a ten-minute  walk  from 
the  station.  I became  the  pastor  on 
May  23, 1989,  and  am  still  pastor 
today. 

In  1989  there  were  about  530 
Christians  at  St.  Peter's  Church  and 
another  200  at  the  mission  church. 
Since  then  the  numbers  of  Chris- 
tians have  steadily  grown  both 
through  people  moving  into  the 
neighborhood  and  through  the 
many  baptisms.  St.  Peter's  seated 
only  130  and  often  there  were  over 
70  people  standing. 

In  1991  we  were  able  to  buy  some 
adjacent  land.  Three  years  later  we 
started  planning  for  a new  church 
and  the  blessing  took  place  on  July 
20, 1998.  It  can  seat  about  250  with 
another  50  on  the  second  floor  in  a 
large  room  that  can  be  used  as  a 
crying  room  on  Sundays  or  to  han- 
dle the  overflow  crowds  at  Christ- 
mas and  other  special  days.  This 
room  can  also  be  divided  into  two 
classrooms  for  parish  use. 

The  rectory  is  on  the  third  floor 
and  in  the  basement  there  is  a repos- 
itory for  up  to  1,000  urns  containing 
the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

Today  there  are  about  800  parish- 
ioners at  St.  Peter's  Church  and  300 
at  the  mission  church  in  Harajuka.°° 
— - Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 
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CW  l_ady  CDiA&eY\  of 

Takanawa  — Archdiocese  of  Tokyo 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  S.F.M. 


When  Scarboro  Missions  came  to  Japan 
late  in  1947  we  bought  a big  old  house 
in  Tokyo  as  our  headquarters.  From 
that  time  until  the  mid-60s  just  about  every  year 
two  newly-ordained  Scarboro  priests  arrived  in 
Japan  and  lived  at  the  headquarters  while  studying 
the  language. 

A number  of  Christians  in  the  area  would  come 
to  our  house  chapel  for  Mass.  One  of  these,  an 
elderly  lady  in  her  late  50s,  wanted  to  have  a church 
built  so  she  sold  a good-sized  property  to  Scarboro 
Missions  for  $40,000 — a very  good  price  at  that 
time. 

Located  in  the  district  of  Takanawa,  on  a main 
street  about  seven  minutes'  walk  from  one  of  the 
major  train  stations  in  Tokyo,  today  the  property  is 
worth  millions  of  dollars.  Scarboro  Missions  by  its 
constitution  is  not  allowed  to  own  property  other 
than  a headquarters,  so  from  the  beginning  this 
church  property  belonged  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
Tokyo. 

Scarboro  priests  cared  for  Our  Lady  Queen  of 
Martyrs  parish  in  Takanawa  for  its  first  20  years.  It 
was  then  handed  over  to  the  archdiocese  until  1994 
when  the  Cardinal  of  Tokyo  asked  Fr.  John  Bolger 
and  myself  to  go  back  to  the  parish. 

There  are  a few  much  larger  parishes  in  Tokyo 
but  this  parish  of  about  1200  people  is  considered 
large  for  Japan.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  Tokyo,  the 
church  is  surrounded  by  grand  hotels  (there  are  six 
Prince  Hotels  alone),  with  beautiful  banquet  halls 
popular  for  weddings. 

In  Japan  the  Catholic  Church  is  allowed  to  per- 
form marriages  between  two  non-Christians.  About 


three  quarters  of  those  getting  married  at  our 
church  are  non-Christians.  The  one  condition  is  that 
the  couple  must  attend  a marriage  preparation 
course.  We  do  not  use  a bible  or  catechism  but 
speak  to  them  about  the  Christian  ideals  of  mar- 
riage. For  the  first  three  years  Fr.  Bolger  and  I per- 
formed about  85  marriages  a year.  However,  with 
the  economic  recession  in  Japan,  the  numbers  went 
down  last  year  to  71  and  I think  this  year  there  will 
be  about  53. 

The  Japanese  priest  that  preceded  us  here  built  a 
large  crypt  or  repository  in  the  church  for  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased.  The  ashes  of  about  100  people  are 
now  in  the  crypt  and  approximately  300  places  for 
urns  have  been  sold. 

Christians  generally  follow  the  Buddhist  burial 
tradition  as  most  of  their  relatives  and  friends  are 
Buddhist.  Buddhists  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  person  remains  for  49  days.  After  that  time  the 
ashes  are  placed  in  the  repository.  In  the  Buddhist 
tradition,  memorial  ceremonies  take  place  on  the 
first,  third,  seventh,  13th,  and  30th  anniversaries  of 
the  person's  death. 

Assisting  at  marriages  for  non-Christian  couples 
and  offering  members  of  the  parish  and  their 
friends  a repository  for  the  ashes  of  their  loved 
ones,  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  share  with  them 
our  Christian  faith.°° 


Photo  above:  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw  (5th  from  left)  meets 
with  the  parish  council.  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Martyrs, 
Takanawa,  Tokyo. 
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Signs  of  being  called 
to  overseas  mission 


jC  an  uneasiness  zvith  the  way  things  are  in  our 
world; 

a desire  to  make  a difference;  to  bring  about 
justice  and  the  Reign  of  God; 

( ■ a commitment  to  Christ  as  the  foundation 
for  all  we  do; 

; - a readiness  to  let  go  of  the  familiar  in  order 
to  serve  God  as  freely  and  faithfully  wher- 
ever this  may  lead; 

T a joy  fid  spirit  which  accompanies  our  faith 

and  embraces  the  people  among  whom  we 
serve; 

f humility  to  acknowledge  our  limitations,  to 
acknowledge  our  need  for  forgiveness, 
and  to  let  go  of  failures; 

a sense  of  humour  which  rejoices  in  life, 
carries  us  through  hard  times,  and  helps 
us  laugh  at  our  mistakes. 


t 
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missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 
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Photo:  The  'China  team'  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  Marc 
Halle,  Puri  Garrido  (seated),  Louise  Malnachuk,  and 
Eric  Lagace,  who  served  together  in  China. 


i Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  programme:  EH  Missionary  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  261  (priesthood),  Extension  265  (laity)/ Email:  lmo@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Email:  sfms@web.net;  Internet:/ /www.web.net/~sfms 


Complete  and  mail 
this  today! 

...Or  give  us  a call. 
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Release  from  Bondage 

Canadian  Ecumenical 
Jubilee  Initiative  1999 

The  struggle  for  freedom 
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Global  Action  Against  Poverty 
in  common  Campaign 

Ten  Building  Blocks  of 
Catholic  Social  Teaching 


Y ou1  even  you, 
zeco^nized  on  this 
things  that  make  \ 

(Luke  19:42) 


Thanksgiving 

Appeal  Envelope 


As  a way  of  giving  thanks, 
please  use  the  envelope  inside 
this  issue,  and  help  Scarboro 
Missions  with  its  missionary 
work  around  the  world  and 
here  in  Canada. 
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"(Human)  rights  are  essential  to 
human  dignity  and  to  the  integral 
development  of  both  individuals  and 
society , and  thus  are  moral  issues. 

Any  denial  of  these  rights  harms  persons  and 
wounds  the  human  community." 

"Economic  Justice  For  All" 

U.S.  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops , 1986 


FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


In 


the  Gospels  Jesus 
greets  his  disciples 


with  the  words,  "Peace 
be  with  you."  (John  20:21)  He  tells 
them  to  greet  others  in  the  same 
way:  "As  you  enter  the  house, 
greet  it.  If  the  house  is  worthy, 
let  your  peace  come  upon  it." 
(Matthew  10:12-13) 

As  human  beings  there  is 
nothing  we  desire  more  than 


peace.  It  is  the  greatest  gift  we 
can  give  to  others  and  the  great- 
est gift  we  ourselves  can  possess. 
This  greeting  of  peace  means 
well-being,  security,  life,  harmo- 
ny, a sense  of  life  in  its  fullness, 
of  life  in  abundance.  All  is  in 
right  order  with  self  and  with 
the  world.  Peace  is  the  most 
profound,  the  ultimate,  greeting 
we  can  give. 

In  greeting  the  other  with 
peace,  Jesus  teaches  us  that  noth- 
ing less  will  do,  that  the  dignity 
of  the  other  as  a human  being 
demands  that  we  approach  in 
peace  and  with  peace.  For  Jesus, 
each  person  is  a child  of  God. 

This  dignity  as  human  beings 
is  the  basis  of  human  rights. 
Fifty-one  years  ago,  on  December 
10, 1948,  the  United  Nations 
issued  its  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  based  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  person.  Its  first  of  30  articles 
claims  that  "all  human  beings  are 
born  free  and  equal  in  dignity 
and  rights." 

In  this  issue  we  see  human 
dignity  mirrored  in  the  basic 
principles  of  Catholic  social 
teaching  and  in  the  agenda  of  the 


ea.ce 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


"Human  rights. 
Catholic  social 

TEACHING,  THE 
FIGHT  AGAINST 
POVERTY,  HOW  WE 
VOTE — ALL  ARE 
THINGS  THAT  MAKE 
FOR  PEACE." 


in  common  campaign  against 
poverty.  Human  rights  are  the 
basis  of  In  Choosing  a Government, 
a list  of  principles  issued  by  the 
Ontario  Catholic  bishops  and 
meant  to  serve  as  a guide  for 
people  when  they  choose  a 
political  candidate  and  party. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Jesus 
addresses  the  city  of  Jerusalem: 
"If  you,  even  you,  had  only 
recognized  on  this  day  the  things 
that  make  for  peace!"  (Luke  19:42) 
Human  rights.  Catholic  social 
teaching,  the  fight  against  pover- 
ty, how  we  vote — all  are  "things 
that  make  for  peace."  When  we 
overlook  these  "things"  or  set 


them  aside  we  fail  to  build  peace, 
we  fail  to  make  it  possible  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  brothers 
and  sisters  to  live  in  peace. 

Articles  by  Scarboro  mission- 
aries Frs.  Joseph  Curcio,  Gary 
McDonald,  and  Charles  Gervais, 
and  lay  missionaries  Karen 
Van  Loon  and  Tom  Walsh,  relate 
experiences  where  "the  things 
that  make  for  peace"  are  denied 
very  ordinary  people  for  whom 
there  is  no  peace. 

Our  first  article  is  an  update 
by  Mark  Hathaway  on  the 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee 
Initiative  and  the  Jubilee  2000 
Debt  Campaign  featured  in  last 
September's  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine. 

This  issue  is  a tribute  to 
Fr.  Harvey  Steele  who  passed 
away  on  April  9 of  this  year. 

Fr.  Harvey  gave  his  life  and 
energies  to  help  the  poor  of  Latin 
America.  His  motivation  was  a 
deep  love  for  them,  a belief  in 
their  dignity  as  human  beings. 
His  greeting  to  them  was  peace 
and  his  struggle  was  for  "the 
things  that  make  for  peace."°° 
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Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative  1999 


September  28, 1998, 
trumpet  fanfares 
sounded  from 
St.  John's  to  Vancouver.  Across 
Canada,  a call  went  out  for  a new 
beginning  in  our  world  as  the 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee 
Initiative  (CEJI)  was  officially 
launched. 

The  Initiative  is  a joint  effort  of 
over  30  Canadian  Churches  and 
ecumenical  organizations  aimed 
at  putting  the  spirit  of  the  biblical 
Jubilee  into  practice  today.  Over 
three  years,  the  project  is  focus- 
ing on  the  themes:  Release  from 
Bondage,  Redistribution  of  Wealth, 
and  Renewal  of  the  Earth. 

This  past  year,  the  Initiative 
has  emphasized  the  first  theme. 
Release  from  Bondage.  In  the  bibli- 
cal Jubilee  (see  Leviticus  25),  this 
was  reflected  in  the  call  for  slaves 
to  be  freed  and  debts  cancelled. 

In  today's  world,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  work  in  terri- 


By  Mark  Hathaway 


ble  conditions  virtually  equiva- 
lent to  slavery.  CEJI  has  therefore 
encouraged  people  to  become 
involved  in  actions  aimed  at 
improving  conditions  for  exploit- 
ed workers. 

Jubilee  2000  campaign 

The  main  focus  of  action, 
though,  has  been  the  global 
Jubilee  2000  debt  campaign  seek- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  debts 
of  the  world's  50  poorest  nations. 
The  petition  campaign  calls  on 
lenders  to  totally  write  off  these 


debts  and  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
such  burdens  of  debt  from  build- 
ing up  again  in  the  future. 

In  particular,  it  calls  for  an  end 
to  inhumane  austerity  measures 
(often  called  "Structural  Adjust- 
ment Programs")  that  have 
impoverished  billions  of  people 
the  world  over. 

Across  Canada,  church  groups 
and  a variety  of  other  organiza- 
tions worked  hard  to  gather 
signatures  for  the  Jubilee  2000 
Petition.  As  they  did  so,  they 
often  held  events  to  educate 
people  about  the  issues  involved. 
Participants  discovered  that 
much  of  the  debt  owed  by  the 
world's  poorest  nations  has  little 
real  legitimacy  (in  technical  lan- 
guage, they  are  "odious  debts"). 
In  many  cases,  money  was  bor- 
rowed by  corrupt  or  dictatorial 
regimes.  Little  was  used  for  pro- 
jects that  actually  benefited  the 
poor,  and  much  was  actually 
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Dianne  Marleau,  Minister  for  International  Cooperation,  receives  a symbolic  petition 
from  Jubilee  2000  debt  campaign  activists. 

Facing  page:  Catholic  high  school  students  on  Parliament  Hill,  Ottawa. 

Debt  total  is  CDNS340  billion.  (Photo  credit:  Sara  Stratton/Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative) 


" The  political  community . . .exists  for  the 
common  good:  This  is  its  full  justification 
and  meaning  and  the  source  of  its  specific 
and  basic  right  to  exist."  (Vatican  II,  Gaumum  ct  Spes) 


used  in  ways  that  hurt  the  major- 
ity of  the  nations'  people.  Should 
South  Africans,  for  example,  be 
forced  to  pay  debts  that  were 
incurred  by  the  apartheid  gov- 
ernments that  oppressed  them? 

Participants  also  learned 
about  the  role  of  high 
interest  rates  in  creating 
mountains  of  debt.  In  actual 
fact,  many  of  the  debts  owed 
by  the  world's  poorest 
nations  have  been  paid 
many  times  over;  yet,  the 
burden  of  debt  continues  to 
grow.  To  make  matters 
worse,  lenders  force  poorer 
nations  to  cut  spending  on 
health,  education,  and  other 
key  programs  as  a condition 
for  giving  new  loans  (which 
are  largely  used  to  simply 
pay  interest  on  the  old). 

Finally,  participants  dis- 
covered that  the  petition 
campaign  itself  must  be  seen 


as  a beginning.  The  50  nations 
targeted  in  the  campaign  may  be 
those  in  most  desperate  need  of 
complete  debt  cancellation,  but 
many  others  face  similar  prob- 
lems that  require  attention.  It  will 


Sara  Stratton/Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative 


be  necessary  to  find  ways  to 
reduce  the  debts  of  these  nations 
to  zero  over  time. 

As  Canadians  learned  about 
the  issues,  the  petition  campaign 
continued  to  grow.  Many  people 


A "Jubilee  South"  demonstration  on  June  18, 1999,  in  Cologne,  Germany,  site  of  the 
G-7  summit  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  world's  richest  nations. 
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Some  of  the  Canadians  at  the  "Chain  Reaction"  in  Cologne, 
Germany.  June  19, 1999. 


JUBILEE  PLEDGE  & RESOURCES 

Pledge:  A complete  three-step 
process  is  available  to  help  churches 
and  local  groups  declare  themselves 
Jubilee  communities. 

%/  New  Jubilee  poster.  Redistribution 
of  Wealth,  and  an  educational  guide. 

%/  Theological  resource. 

Contact  the  Canadian  Ecumenical 
Jubilee  Initiative,  Box  772,  Toronto,  ON, 
M4Y  2N6;  Ph:  416-922-1592,  Ext.  30; 
Fax:  416-922-0957;  or  visit  the  Jubilee 
website:  www.web.net/ -jubilee 


began  to  write  to  or  meet  with 
their  Members  of  Parliament  to 
push  for  change.  By  May  11, 
when  the  petitions  were  present- 
ed in  Ottawa  to  the  Canadian 
government,  over  616,000  signa- 
tures had  been  gathered.  By  June, 
the  total  came  to  more  than 
635,000,  making  it  the  most  suc- 
cessful church-based  campaign, 
and  perhaps  the  most  successful 
petition  campaign  of  any  kind, 
ever  in  Canada. 

Call  to  World  Leaders 

In  the  week  preceding  the  G-7 
summit  in  Cologne,  Germany, 
"Global  Chain  Reaction"  events 
were  held  around  the  world  to 
call  the  leaders  of  the  world's 
richest  nations  to  take  action  on 
the  debt  issue.  Events  took  place 
from  Australia  to  Finland,  from 
Zimbabwe  to  Japan,  and  from 
Argentina  to  Sri  Lanka.  Here  in 
Canada,  there  were  prayer  vigils, 
concerts,  and  educational  events 
held  from  coast  to  coast.  Every- 
where, it  seems,  the  call  to  cancel 
the  debts  of  the  poorest  nations 
rang  out. 

By  the  time  the  G-7  summit 
began,  over  17  million  signatures 
from  around  the  world  had  been 
gathered.  Unfortunately,  the 
response  from  the  world's  richest 
nations  was  at  best  half-hearted. 
While  Canada  took  one  of  the 
more  progressive  positions  in  the 
summit,  the  final  results  still  fall 
far  short  of  what  is  really 
required  (see  box,  page  7).  The 


global  campaign,  however,  will 
carry  on — including  important 
opportunities  to  press  for  debt 
cancellation  at  the  upcoming 
meetings  of  the  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund  in 
the  fall. 

Looking  Ahead 

Over  the  next  year,  the  Cana- 
dian Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative 
will  continue  to  work  on  the  debt 
campaign.  It  is  important  to 
maintain  the  momentum  that  has 
been  gathered  and  to  find  new 
ways  to  focus  our  efforts.  Given 
the  tremendous  response  that  has 
been  called  forth,  there  are  good 
reasons  to  hope  for  success. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Initiative 
now  moves  into  its  second  major 
theme:  Redistribution  of  Wealth. 
In  the  Bible,  Jubilee  called  for 
land  to  be  redistributed  to  its 
ancestral  owners  so  that  all 
would  have  the  means  to  bring 
forth  the  sustenance  they 
required  from  the  land.  At  the 
heart  of  this  call  is  the  acknowl- 
edgement that  the  land  belongs 
to  God.  We  do  not  really  'own' 
what  we  have  in  any  absolute 
sense.  All  is  the  fruit  of  God's 
blessing. 

Today,  the  call  to  redistribute 
wealth  may  be  more  important 
than  ever.  The  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  has  probably  never 
been  wider  in  human  history. 
Unless  we  can  find  better  ways  to 
share  and  nurture  the  blessings 
that  God  has  bestowed  on  the 


Earth,  the  large  majority  of 
humanity  will  remain  without 
the  basic  necessities  for  a digni- 
fied life. 

In  some  ways,  this  year's 
theme  may  be  more  personally 
demanding.  It  is  relatively  easy 
to  sign  a petition  calling  for  debt 
cancellation  (even  though  the 
actual  implications  of  the  debt 
campaign  could  be  quite  far- 
reaching).  Redistribution  of 
wealth,  however,  may  call  us  to 
let  go  of  some  of  what  we  cur- 
rently have.  Here  the  heart  of 
Jubilee — conversion — is  brought 
clearly  into  focus. 

Jubilee  Pledge 

CEJI  realized  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  one  cam- 
paign or  action  that  could  cap- 
ture the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
transformations  needed.  So,  it 
was  decided  that  we  would  call 
Christian  communities  to  take  a 
"Jubilee  Pledge"  in  which  they 
would  personally  commit  them- 
selves to  specific  actions  at  a 
personal,  local,  and  global  level. 
As  well,  the  pledge  contains  a 
challenge  to  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  respect  the  commit- 
ments it  has  already  made  to 
reduce  poverty  and  share  wealth 
more  equitably. °° 

Mark  Hathaway,  a member  of  the 
Jubilee  working  group,  is  a writer 
and  educator  who  also  designs  and 
coordinates  websites.  Ph:  416-694- 
8601;  Email:  m@visioncraft.org 
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Cologne  summit  & analysis 

A delegation  of  16  Canadians  from  the 
Anglican,  Catholic,  Christian  Reformed, 
and  United  Churches  attended  the  Jubilee 
events  during  the  G-7  economic  summit 
in  Cologne,  Germany.  They  carried  boxes 
containing  petitions  with  the  signatures 
of  over  635,000  Canadians.  They  joined 
people  from  around  the  world,  meeting 
and  demonstrating  to  urge  the  leaders  of 
the  world's  most  powerful  nations  to  take 
a bold  step  by  cancelling  the  debts  of  the 
50  poorest  nations. 

"We  heard  voices  from  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America...  There  were  cries 
of  pain  and  loss  from  those  who  have 
paid  too  long  the  price  of  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  by  the  few.  There  were 
also  calls  to  resistance,  recognizing 
that  this  Cologne  campaign  represents 
but  one  step  in  a much  longer  process: 
'In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  not  the  banks 
or  the  G-7  that  will  deliver  liberation — 
it  will  be  the  people  themselves.'" 

(Gail  Allen,  United  Church  of  Canada) 

On  June  19,  petitions  with  over  17 
million  signatures  collected  from  around 
the  world  were  presented  to  the  summit 
leaders.  At  the  same  time,  a human  chain 
of  50,000  people  was  formed  around  the 
city  of  Cologne.  Unfortunately,  the  G-7 
proposal  for  debt  relief  fell  far  short  of 
what  was  being  demanded.  An  analysis 
issued  by  CEJI  notes: 

"In  light  of  the  potential  in  Cologne 
to  make  a substantive,  creative  and 
definitive  response  to  the  debt  crisis, 
the  initiative  released  [by  the  G-7 
leaders]  can  only  be  viewed  as 
unacceptable — a lost  opportunity  to 
seize  the  day...  Not  only  does  it  fail  to 
solve  the  debt  crisis  through  total  and 
immediate  cancellation,  it  continues  in 
the  tradition  of  its  failed  predecessor — 
the  Highly  Indebted  Poor  Countries' 
Initiative — to  condition  debt  relief  on 
austerity  measures  referred  to  as 
Structural  Adjustment  Programs. 

In  addition,  the  Cologne  initiative 
reinforces  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
an  institution  viewed,  at  best,  with 
skepticism  and  suspicion. 

(M.  Hathaway) 


In  choosing  a government 


Catholics  are  urged  to  participate  positively 
in  support  of  the  folloioitig  principles: 


1.  The  dignity  of  every  person  is  to  be  respected  at  all  times. 

2.  Respect  for  human  dignity  requires  a vigorous  pursuit  of 
the  common  good. 

3.  Governments  must  balance  the  rights,  obligations,  and 
opportunities  of  various  segments  of  society. 

4.  Governments  must  demonstrate  a grasp  of  the  concept  of 
stewardship. 

5.  Governments  must  support  the  right  to  private  property 
but  at  the  same  tune  recognize  that  that  right  is  not 
absolute. 

6.  Governments  must  recognize  that  human  beings  derive 
identity  and  self-esteem,  as  well  as  economic  survival, 
from  the  use  of  their  God  given  talents  in  useful  work 
and,  therefore,  have  the  right  to  employment. 

7.  Governments  must  support  the  rights  of  workers  to  unite 
in  order  to  protect  the  quality  of  their  lives,  their  safety, 
and  their  security. 

8.  Governments  must  protect  those  who  are  on  the  margins 
of  society. 

9.  Governments  must  support  life. 

10.  Governments  must  encourage  and  facilitate  involvement 
in  the  process  of  political  decision-making. 

11.  Governments  worthy  of  support  must  respect  other 
governments  and  non-governmental  bodies  with  respect 
to  appropriate  decision-making. 

From  the  Ontario  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  1998  pastoral  letter  on 
Participation  in  the  Democratic  Process 


“ Christians  who  take  an  active  part  in  present-day  socio- 
economic development , and  fight  for  justice  and  charity 
should  be  convinced  that  they  can  make  a great  contribution 
to  the  prosperity  of  mankind  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world." 

"The  Church  in  the  Modern  World,"  Vatican  11 
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Based  on  an  interview  by  Christopher  and  Gillian  David  and  Thomas  Walsh. 


A /I  'i  I name  is  Mariano 
y %/f  Toaza  and  I was 
born  in  1944. 1 am 
a leader  and  founder  of  the 
Quichuan-speaking  community 
of  Pulingui  San  Pablo,  Ecuador. 
Currently  I am  the  President  of 
FOCIFCH,  a federation  of  14 
Native  Puruhae  communities 
that  live  in  the  Mount  Chimbora- 
zo National  Park. 

From  the  time  I was  a child,  I 
worked  with  my  parents  as  a 
slave  for  the  masters  of  the 
hacienda.  From  early  morning 
until  dusk  we  carried  firewood, 
dug  ditches,  and  rounded  up 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  moving 
them  from  one  place  to  another 
to  fertilize  the  land. 


Community  leader  Mariano  Toaza 
at  the  blessing  of  the  cornerstone  for 
the  El  Condor  community  centre. 


Sifting  barley  in  front  of  her  home.  Barley  is  grown  extensively  at  the  3800 
metre  altitude,  withstanding  the  frost  and  harsh  climate,  and  is  a food  staple 
of  the  Puruhae  communities.  Pulingui  San  Pablo,  Ecuador. 


We  received  no  money  for  our 
labours,  and  even  had  to  pay  the 
hacienda  boss  a monthly  stipend 
for  pasturing  our  own  animals. 
Very  often  we  would  be  out  all 
night,  following  the  sheep  from 
one  planted  field  to  another.  Far 
from  our  huts,  we  would  sleep 
on  the  ground,  sometimes  awak- 
ing to  a downpour. 

We  would  spend  the  day  soaked 
to  the  skin  and  hungry,  unable  to 
change  our  clothes,  and  barefoot 
in  the  harsh  climate  of  the  moun- 
tain plateau,  12,000  feet  above  sea 
level. 

We  did  not  have  enough  to 
eat,  just  gruel  for  breakfast  which 
had  to  last  all  day,  then  more 
gruel  and  a little  potato  at  night. 
We  drank  only  water  and  not 
even  enough  of  that.  There  was 
no  running  water  in  pipes  like 
we  have  now,  only  what  we 
could  get  from  springs. 


On  top  of  this  the  masters  beat 
us  with  whips  or  clubs.  We  were 
held  in  a stranglehold  by  them, 
and  by  the  overseer,  the  farm 
manager  and  even  the  cowman. 
There  was  nothing  we  could  do. 
We  suffered  and  there  was  no 
one  to  help  us.  We  couldn't  even 
go  to  Mass  because  we  had  to 
work  all  day,  seven  days  a week. 

Our  huts  became  neglected. 
We  had  no  time  to  mend  the 
grass  roofs.  When  we  came  home 
and  could  at  last  cook  our  gruel 
and  potatoes,  the  rain  would 
sometimes  pour  through  into  our 
pots,  onto  our  plates,  and  soak 
our  beds.  That's  how  we  lived;  in 
a small  hut,  cooking,  eating,  and 
sleeping,  without  changing  our 
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Philippe  Henry 
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clothes  or  being  able  to  maintain 
anything. 

That  was  our  life.  We  lived 
without  knowing  where  we  were 
going,  with  no  future  for  our 
children.  There  were  schools  far 
down  in  the  valleys  but  we  had 
no  money  to  send  our  children 
there.  So  we  all  grew  up  unable 
to  read  or  write,  unable  to  defend 
ourselves  against  the  police  and 
government  officials.  There  was 
no  one  to  come  to  our  aid. 

Slaves  no  more 

Gradually  things  began  to 
change.  We  decided  we  would 
no  longer  work  as  slaves;  we 
refused  to  continue  working  for 
the  hacienda  owner.  In  1974  we 
who  live  high  in  these  mountains 
formed  an  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion. 

To  form  the  association,  we 
united  four  communities:  Pulin- 
gui,  Tunzalao,  Rumicruz,  and 
Huararazo.  The  owner  offered  to 
sell  us  the  land  we  now  live  on 
and  after  about  two  years  we 
managed  to  raise  the  money  and 
pay  his  asking  price.  We  did  this 


by  collecting  manure  and  selling 
it  with  the  help  of  a friend  who 
owned  a truck. 

Since  then  we  have  been  free. 
We  still  don't  have  much  money, 
just  a few  sheep,  cattle,  llamas, 
and  horses;  but  things  are  gradu- 
ally improving.  Some  of  us  have 
started  going  to  school  and  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write.  We  have 
become  more  civilized. 

One  day  perhaps  we  shall  get 


help  from  the  government,  but 
the  officials  still  don't  know  we 
are  here  and  the  local  mayor  or 
provincial  councillor  has  never 
wanted  to  help  us.  Because  our 
lands  are  within  the  newly  creat- 
ed park  area,  authorities  have 
accused  us  of  destroying  the 
unique  vegetation  and  have 
threatened  to  confiscate  our 
properties. 

So,  now  we  have  formed  a 


Above:  A meeting  at  the  new  El  Condor  community  centre. 
Top  of  page:  A young  shepherd  in  the  community. 
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Global  Action  Against  Poverty 

— A 10-POINT  AGENDA  — 
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"We  must  not  be  afraid  of  dreaming  the  seemingly  impossible  if  we  want 

THE  SEEMINGLY  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  BECOME  REALITY."  Vaclav  Havel,  President , Czech  Republic 


Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


Since  1996  the  Canadian  government  through  its 

Canadian  International  Development  Agency  (CIDA) 
has  channeled  over  $500,000  through  Scarboro  Missions  to 
development  projects  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Panama, 
and  Ecuador.  Of  this,  $78,000  went  to  the  El  Condor  ce ntre 
in  Chimborazo  province,  Ecuador.  This  project  of  the 
Indigenous  communities  in  the  region  is  a culmination  of 
their  efforts  to  carry  out  sustainable  development  and 
improve  their  lives.  Thank  you  to  CIDA  for  its  collaboration 
and  financial  help  for  development  in  overseas 
communities  where  Scarboro  missionaries  serve. 


El  Condor  community  centre — with  meeting  room, 
workshops,  school  (above),  and  health  clinic — 
is  located  in  the  Diocese  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 
Scarboro  missionaries  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  Eric  Lagace 
and  Julia  Duarte-Walsh,  along  with  Julia's  husband, 
Tom  Walsh,  accompany  the  people  of  this  region. 
Tom  is  Secretary  to  Riobamba's  Bishop  Victor 
Corral,  and  has  assisted  the  Indigenous  people  in 
bringing  about  the  El  Condor  centre. 


...Continued  from  page  9 


federation  and  can  claim  our 
rights.  We  believe  that  we  can 
manage  the  park  area  better  than 
the  authorities  if  we  receive  sup- 
port for  our  proposals.  Their  role 
would  be  to  supervise  our 
efforts. 

We  are  a mixed  community  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  but  in 


our  projects  we  are  united.  We 
may  be  divided  in  our  religious 
beliefs  but  in  our  work  together, 
we  are  equals. 

Help  at  last 

At  last  help  has  come  to  us 
from  other  countries — Canada, 
Germany  and  Britain.  People 
have  journeyed  here  and  treated 
us  with  loving  kindness.  They 
have  understood  our  needs  and 
have  helped  us  to  build  a com- 
munity centre  in  the  village  of 
Pulingui  San  Pablo,  where  we 
can  all  meet  and  our  children  can 
go  to  school.  The  Condor  Centre 
(El  Condor),  as  it  is  called,  is  in  the 
shape  of  the  giant  bird.  There  is  a 
meeting  room  in  the  head,  work- 
shops in  the  wings,  a school  in 
the  body,  and  a health  clinic  in 
the  tail. 

We  make  our  living  by  grow- 
ing potatoes,  barley,  broad  beans, 
and  other  vegetables.  However, 
when  we  take  them  to  the 


markets,  the  merchants  are  in 
control.  They  want  to  buy  at  the 
lowest  prices  and  treat  us  unfair- 
ly because  they  see  us  as  simple, 
poor  campesinos  (peasants).  What 
laws  there  are  favour  the  rich. 
What  we  hope  for  now  is  to 
educate  ourselves  so  that  our 
lives  will  be  improved  and  that 
one  day  a political  leader  may 
come  from  our  community  to 
work  for  our  good  and  that  of 
our  children.^ 

On  the  eve  of  the  new  millenni- 
um, Ecuador  confronts  its 
worst  financial  crisis  of  this  century. 
Faced  with  paying  52  percent  of  its 
annual  gross  national  product  to 
service  its  external  debt,  the  country 
finds  itself  in  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion of  being  perpetually  in  debt  to 
the  world's  ivealthier  nations. 

As  citizens  of  lending  countries, 
we  might  reflect  on  our  role  as  own- 
ers of  this  debt  and  the  impact  it  will 
have  on  people  like  Mariano  Toaza 
and  the  communities  he  represents .<» 


Jack  lynch.  SFM 
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Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


Human  Dignity 


“Every  human  being  is  created  in  the  image  of  God 
and  is  invaluable  and  worthy  of  respect  as  a member 
of  the  human  family."  (Sharing,  pp.  1-2) 

This  is  the  bedrock  principle  of  Catholic 
social  teaching.  Every  person — regardless  of  race, 
sex,  age,  national  origin,  religion,  sexual  orientation, 
employment  or  economic  status,  health,  intelligence, 
achievement  or  any  other  differentiating 
characteristic— is  worthy  of  respect.  It  is  simply 
being  human  that  establishes  your  dignity.  Given 
that  dignity,  the  human  person  is  never  a means, 
always  an  end. 

The  body  of  Catholic  social  teaching  opens 
with  the  human  person.  Individuals  have  dignity; 
individualism  has  no  place  in  Catholic  social 
thought.  The  principle  of  human  dignity  gives 
the  human  person  a claim  on  membership  in  a 
community,  the  human  family. 


© 


Respect 


for  Human  Life 


“Every  person,  from  the  moment  of  conception  to 
natural  death,  has  inherent  dignity  and  a right  to  life 
consistent  with  that  dignity."  (Sharing,  pp.  1-2) 
Human  life  at  every  stage  of  development 
and  decline  is  precious  and  therefore  worthy  of 
protection  and  respect.  The  Catholic  tradition  sees 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  as  part  of  any  moral 
vision  for  a just  and  good  society. 


Association 


"Our  tradition  proclaims  that  the  person  is  not 
only  sacred  but  also  social.  How  we  organize  our 
society — in  economics  and  politics,  in  law  and 
policy — directly  affects  human  dignity  and  the 
capacity  of  individuals  to  grow  in  community." 
(Sharing,  p.  4) 

The  centrepiece  of  society  is  the  family; 
family  stability  must  always  be  protected  and  never 
undermined.  By  association  with  others — in  families 
and  in  other  social  institutions  that  foster  growth, 
protect  dignity  and  promote  the  common  good — 
human  persons  achieve  their  fulfillment. 


Ten  Building  Blocks  Of 


The  following  is  taken  from  material  written  by  William  J. 
It  is  based  on  two  documents  issued  by  the  United  States  National 
Challenges  and  Directions;  and  Summary  Report  of  the  T< 


Participation 

"We  believe  people  have  a right  and  a duty  to 
participate  in  society,  seeking  together  the  common 
good  and  well-being  of  all,  especially  the  poor  and 
vulnerable."  (Sharing,  p.  5) 

The  human  person  has  a right  not  to  be  shut 
out  from  those  institutions  that  are  necessary  for 
human  fulfillment. 

The  principle  applies  in  a special  way  to 
conditions  associated  with  work.  "Work  is  more  than 
a way  to  make  a living;  it  is  a form  of  continuing 
participation  in  God's  creation.  If  the  dignity  of  work 
is  to  be  protected,  then  the  basic  rights  of  workers 
must  be  respected — the  right  to  productive  work,  to 
decent  and  fair  wages,  to  organize  and  join  unions, 
to  private  property,  and  to  economic  initiative." 
(Reflections,  p.  5) 


Preferential  Protection 
for  the  Poor  and  Vulnerable 


If  the  good  of  all,  the  common  good,  is  to 
prevail,  preferential  protection  must  move  toward 
those  affected  adversely  by  the  absence  of  power 
and  who  are  living  in  poverty.  Otherwise  the  balance 
needed  to  keep  society  in  one  piece  will  be  broken 
to  the  detriment  of  the  whole. 


Everyone  is  entitled  to  a social  and 

INTERNATIONAL  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THE  RIGHTS  AND 
FREEDOMS  SET  FORTH  IN  THIS  DECLARATION  (OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS)  CAN  BE  FULLY  REALIZED.  (Article  28) 
The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
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YOoids" 


tholic  Social  Teaching 


»,  SJ,  and  featured  in  America,  October  31, 1998,  edition, 
rence  of  Catholic  Bishops:  Sharing  Catholic  Social  Teaching — 
>rce  on  Catholic  Social  Teaching  and  Catholic  Education. 


Solidarity 


"Catholic  social  teaching  proclaims  that  we  are  our 
brothers'  and  sisters'  keepers,  wherever  they  live. 
We  are  one  human  family."  (Sharing,  p.  5) 

The  principle  of  solidarity  functions  as  a moral 
category  that  leads  to  choices  that  will  promote  and 
protect  the  common  good. 


Stewardship 


"The  Catholic  tradition  insists  that  we  show  our 
respect  for  the  Creator  by  our  stewardship  of 
creation."  ( Sharing,  p.  6) 

The  steward  is  a manager,  not  an  owner. 

Our  tradition  is  calling  us  to  a sense  of  moral 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  environment 
— croplands,  grasslands,  woodlands,  air,  water, 
minerals  and  other  natural  deposits.  Stewardship 
responsibilities  also  look  toward  our  use  of  our 
personal  talents,  our  attention  to  personal  health 
and  our  use  of  personal  property. 

Subsidiarity 

This  principle  deals  chiefly  with  "the  responsibilities 
and  limits  of  government,  and  the  essential  roles  of 
voluntary  associations."  (Sharing,  p.  6) 

The  principle  of  subsidiarity  insists  that  no 
higher  level  of  organization  perform  any  function 
that  can  be  handled  efficiently  and  effectively  at  a 
lower  level  of  organization  by  human  persons  who, 
individually  or  in  groups,  are  closer  to  the  problems 
and  closer  to  the  ground. 


Human  Equality 

"Equality  of  all  persons  comes  from  their  essential 
dignity."  (Summary,  p.  23-24) 

Treating  equals  equally  is  one  way  of  defining 
justice.  Underlying  the  notion  of  equality  is  the 
simple  principle  of  fairness;  one  of  the  earliest 
ethical  stirrings  felt  in  the  developing  human 
person  is  a sense  of  what  is  'fair'  and  what  is  not. 

© The  Common  Good 

"The  common  good  is  understood  as  the  social 
conditions  that  allow  people  to  reach  their  full 
human  potential  and  to  realize  their  human  dignity." 
(Summary,  p.  25) 

The  social  conditions  the  bishops  have  in  mind 
presuppose  "respect  for  the  person,"  "the  social 
well-being  and  development  of  the  group," 
and  the  maintenance  by  public  authority  of 
"peace  and  security."  Today,  "in  an  age  of  global 
inter-dependence,"  the  principle  of  the  common 
good  points  to  the  "need  for  international  structures 
that  can  promote  the  just  development  of  the  human 
family  across  regional  and  national  lines." 

What  constitutes  the  common  good  is  always 
going  to  be  a matter  for  debate.  The  absence  of  any 
concern  for  or  sensitivity  to  the  common  good  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a society  in  need  of  help.  As  a sense  of 
community  is  eroded,  concern  for  the  common  good 
declines.  A proper  communitarian  concern  is  the 
antidote  to  unbridled  individualism,  which,  like 
unrestrained  selfishness  in  personal  relations,  can 
destroy  balance,  harmony  and  peace  within  and 
among  groups,  neighborhoods,  regions  and 
nations.oo 
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^jood  news  to  the  poot 


By  Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  S.F.M. 


" Yo  no  se  nada." 

"Yo  no  soy  nadie 

These  are  two  expressions 
which  can  be  heard  so  very  fre- 
quently among  poor  people  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  They 
signify,  unfortunately: 


"l  don't  know  anything.'' 
"I  am  a nobody 


Such  a lack  of  self-worth  can 
be  traced  to  the  reality  in  which 
they  live.  So  many  structures  tell 
them  that  they  are  unimportant. 
Lack  of  medicine  and  proper 
medical  facilities  speak  loud  and 
clear  that  the  poor  aren't  worth 
what  it  takes  to  provide  these 
necessities.  The  absence  of 
schools  and  dedicated  teachers 
proclaim  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  not  worthy  to  receive  a 
life-giving  education.  The  poor 
are  ridiculed  by  the  attitudes  of 
many  politicians  except  around 
election  time.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on,  of  institutions  that  rein- 
force the  sense  of  nothingness 
already  held  by  so  many  poor 
people. 

I believe  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal tasks  of  the  Church  is  to 
help  people  to  discover  a sense 
of  self-worth.  Part  of  the  mission 
of  Christ  and  our  mission,  that  of 
bringing  Good  News  to  the  poor, 
is  precisely  in  telling  people  that 
they  are  important. 

By  stating,  re-stating,  and 
demonstrating  our  belief  that  the 
poor  are  important — that  they 
are  indeed  recipients  of  the  love 
of  God — gradually  they  come  to 


Classes  at  a new  school  built  by  a local  development  organization,  ADESJO, 
in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  the  parish  of  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Working  with  overseas  partners,  ADESJO  and  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  have  completed  projects  in  areas  such  as  health  care, 
education,  infrastructure,  agriculture,  and  the  environment. 


an  awareness.  They  discover  that 
saying  "I  know  nothing"  or  "I 
am  a nobody"  is  blasphemy.  It  is 
in  effect  telling  the  Lord  that 
what  God  has  created  is  not 
worth  very  much. 

Another  important  discovery 
people  make  is  that  they  are 
important  to  one  another.  With- 
out this  notion  of  shared  impor- 
tance, nothing  will  ever  change. 

As  missionaries,  we  have  a 
role  to  play  in  helping  the  people 
among  whom  we  live  to  see 
themselves  as  they  really  are,  to 
discover  in  themselves  the 
tremendous  talents  and  gifts  that 
the  Lord  has  given  them. 


For  those  of  us  who  have  the 
privilege  of  working  with  peo- 
ples outside  our  own  country, 
we  can  and  must  affirm  others, 
particularly  the  poor,  especially 
when  we  receive  graciously 
what  they  give  us  so  generously; 
especially  when  they  help  us  to 
discover  that  we,  too,  are  impor- 
tant because  we  are  important  to 
them.°° 

Fr.  Gary  McDonald  lost  his 
battle  with  lymphatic  cancer  in 
1997.  All  his  missionary  service  had 
been  among  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 
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IN  MEMORY 


<zf  r.  <H 


arvey 

1911  - 7999 


Steele, 


S.F.M. 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


April  7 of  this  year,  Fr.  John  Harvey 
Steele  quietly  passed  away  at  Scar- 
boro  Missions  central  house  in  Scar- 
borough, Ontario.  He  was  88  years 
of  age.  Only  a few  hours  before  his  death  he  was 
seen  walking  in  the  hall  outside  his  room.  He  had 
not  been  well  over  the  past  several  years  but  had 
kept  active,  his  keen  mind  interested  in  current 
events,  especially  politics  and  what  we  call  Church 
politics — events  within  the  local  and  world  Church. 

He  would  become  excited  about  one  event  or 
another,  one  issue  or  another,  and  would  love  to 
engage  in  a conversation,  making  sure  to  let  you 
know  his  opinion  and  how  he  felt  about  it. 

Fr.  Harvey  loved  to  read  and  in  his  final  years 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  meaning  of  life,  of 
human  existence,  of  God,  and  of  course,  about  death 
and  its  meaning.  In  one  of  his  many  notes  he  muses 
about  death: 

disagree  with  that  slogan  about  the 
dead:  Rest  In  Peace  (RIP).  I expect  and 
hope  that  if  I make  it,  even  as  a 
backbencher  in  eternal  life,  I will  be  much 
more  active  than  I have  been  in  this  life. 
Looking  forward  to  long  chats  with  my 
guardian  angel — how  often  he  saved  me 
from  danger,  yes,  even  death;  then  chatting 
with  the  many  I knew  in  this  life;  and  even 
perhaps,  knowing  other  intellectual  beings 
who  may  be  inhabiting  other  planets;  and 
above  all,  knowing  my  Creator. 

It  will  be  a great, 
enjoyable,  active  life. 

I will  not  be 
burdened  with 
this  body... 

So  wonderful  to 
be  free,  with  or 
near  God  and 
friends — 
all  love,  all  true.; 
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When  he  died,  Fr.  Harvey  had  few  posses- 
sions. In  one  folder  we  found  some  of  the  things  he 
valued: 

• a letter  from  Pope  Paul  VI,  then  working  in 
the  office  of  the  Vatican  Secretary  of  State, 
conveying  the  congratulations  of  that  office  to 
Bishop  Morrisson  of  Antigonish  on  the  work  of 
the  diocese  in  the  cooperative  and  credit  union 
movement; 

m a letter  from  Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  then  Superior  General  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  congratulating  Fr.  Harvey 
on  his  50th  anniversary  of  priesthood; 

• notes  about  the  importance  of  a smile; 

• quotes  from  Mark  Twain,  G.K.  Chesterton, 
and  Dorothy  Day; 

• a booklet  he  had  written  on  Mary:  God's 
Most  Beloved.  Fr.  Harvey  saw  Mary  as  a rebel, 
one  who  in  faith  was  open  to  God  and  had  the 
courage  to  be  different. 

Fr.  Harvey  published  several  books  and  left  a 
number  of  unpublished  manuscripts.  Having  start- 
ed his  priestly  life  in  China,  he  never  lost  his  interest 
in  that  country  and  left  a manuscript  which  he  said 
was  the  best  of  everything  he  had  ever  written. 

After  China  he  spent  time  in  Antigonish  Dio- 
cese where  he  served  with  Fr.  Jimmy  Tompkins,  a 
leader  in  establishing  cooperatives  and  credit 
unions.  At  that  time  Fr.  Tompkins  was  involved  in  a 
builders'  cooperative  where  young  families  would 
pool  their  labour  and  buying  power 
to  build  their  first  home.  One 
housing  co-op  in  Reserve, 
(Cape  Breton)  Nova 
Scotia,  named  a street 
Tompkinsville  to 
honour  Fr.  Tompkins 
who,  along  with 
fellow  diocesan  priest 
Moses  Coady, 
pioneered  the  now  world- 
wide Antigonish  Movement. 


Although  his  time  with 
Fr.  Tompkins  was  short,  Fr.  Harvey 
was  greatly  impressed  by  this  man 
and  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

Fr.  Harvey  saw  the  cooperative 
movement  as  a way  to  help  ordinary 
people  to  a life  with  some  dignity. 

Growing  up  in  a coal  mining  town, 
he  had  seen  the  poverty  and  strug- 
gle of  the  miners.  Fr.  Tompkins  showed 
him  a way  to  help. 

In  a letter  to  Fr.  Harvey  in  November  1946, 

Fr.  Alphonse  Chafe,  then  superior  of  Scarboro's 
new  mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  wrote: 

"the  archbishop  (of  Santo  Domingo)  is  keenly 
anxious  that  we  take  the  lead  in  doing  something 
like  that."  Fr.  Harvey  would  spend  the  next  decade 
of  his  life  promoting  cooperatives  and  credit  unions 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  frustrations  in  his  work  would  have 
broken  anyone  not  possessing  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  courage  and  commitment.  Over  and  above 
the  endless  travel  back  and  forth  across  the  country, 
and  the  countless  classes  and  meetings  that  he 
conducted,  Fr.  Harvey  repeatedly  suffered  the  truly 
heartbreaking  disappointments  of  having  his  work 
undermined  and  partially  destroyed  by  some  who 
misused  the  credit  unions  to  defraud  the  very 
people  he  was  trying  so  hard  to  help. 

Because  of  the  unsettled  political  situation  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  late  50s  and  early 
60s,  Fr.  Harvey  was  'advised'  to  leave  the  country. 
His  experience  only  strengthened  his  resolve  to 
work  for  the  poor  and  in  1964  he  established  a study 
centre  in  Panama  to  educate  Latin  Americans  in  the 
cooperative  movement.  This  centre,  the  Interameri- 
can  Cooperative  Institute  (ICI),  has  since  graduated 
close  to  3,000  men  and  women  from  nearly  800 
organizations  involved  in  grassroots  development. 
They  return  to  their  villages  and  towns  to  put  into 
practice  the  methods  and  ideals  Fr.  Harvey  had 
experienced  as  a young  missionary  in  his  hometown 
of  Dominion  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  establishing  of  ICI  was  Fr.  Harvey's  great- 
est achievement  and  I believe,  the  one  of  which  he 


Above:  An  avid  writer,  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  signs  a 
copy  of  one  of  his  books  for  a friend. 

Top:  Fr.  Harvey  returns  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1985  to  celebrate  an  anniversary  Mass  for 
Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon,  martyred 
there  in  1965. 

was  most  proud.  It  remains  a centre  where  human 
dignity  and  justice  are  the  pivotal  and  motivating 
factors.  It  was  Fr.  Harvey's  ultimate  expression  of 
his  concern  for  the  poor  and  for  justice  in  their  lives. 

In  1973,  a well-known  Catholic  writer,  Gary 
McEoin,  published  Agent  for  Change,  a biography 
about  Fr.  Harvey.  In  1969  the  government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  honoured  Fr.  Harvey  for  his 
work  in  cooperatives.  More  recently  he  received  an 
Honorary  Doctorate  from  St.  Francis  Xavier  Univer- 
sity acknowledging  his  work  in  the  cooperative 
movement.  In  1990  Canamedia  Productions 
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Fr.  Harvey  was  a rebel,  a dear  old  rebel, 
who  helped  to  make  the  world  a better 
place  and  whose  passing  leaves  an 
emptiness  in  our  lives  and  in  our  hearts. 

Photo  below  (L-R):  Fr.  Allan  McRae,  Fr.  Mike  Carey,  and 
Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  part  of  a group  of  Scarboro  missionaries 
setting  sail  for  China,  their  first  mission  assignment.  (1930s) 

produced  a half-hour  television  pro- 
gram, Padre  Pablo — Fighter  for  Justice, 
which  aired  on  CBC's  Man  Alive  and 
told  of  Fr.  Harvey's  work  in  coopera- 
tives and  credit  unions.  In  1993, 

Fr.  Harvey  wrote  a short  autobiogra- 
phy, Dear  Old  Rebel,  in  which  he 
told  about  his  life  as  a missionary, 
especially  his  China  experience. 

Fr.  Harvey  was  both  tough 
and  forthright,  qualities  which  he 
respected  and  valued  in  himself  and  in  others.  Some 
people  had  difficulty  with  this  side  of  him,  but  for  his 
friends,  these  qualities  made  Fr.  Harvey  who  he  was. 
You  always  knew  where  you  stood  with  him;  there 
was  never  any  pretence.  He  had  a keen  intellect  and 
his  mind  was  sharp  and  clear  to  the  very  end.  He  used 
to  joke  that  this  was  due  to  the  Scotch  he  drank! 

Fr.  Harvey  questioned  everything  and  was  not 
enamoured  with  authority  of  any  kind.  He  was  a 
maverick  who  called  his  own  shots,  doing  what  he  felt 
was  important  with  or  without  the  approbation  of 
others.  He  questioned  his  Church,  but  his  faith  was  a 
deep  and  simple  faith,  the  essence  of  what  he  had 
received  from  his  parents. 

Fr.  Harvey  lived  here  with  us  at  Scarboro 
Missions'  Canada  headquarters  for  most  of  the  past 
24  years.  Despite  his  being  'crusty'  at  times,  he 
endeared  himself  to  many  of  our  staff  and  to  many  of 
his  Scarboro  brothers  and  sisters.  Underneath  his 
independence,  his  sharpness  and  his  bravado,  was  a 
loveable  man  who  wanted  to  be  loved.  Indeed, 

Fr.  Harvey  was  a rebel,  a dear  old  rebel,  who  helped 
to  make  the  world  a better  place  and  whose  passing 
leaves  an  emptiness  in  our  lives  and  in  our  hearts. 

The  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  celebrated  on 
April  10  in  our  chapel,  presided  by  Scarboro  Superior 
General  Fr.  Jack  Lynch.  In  attendance  were  many 
friends  and  family,  including  five  of  Fr.  Harvey's 
sisters  and  brothers.  The  homily  was  given  by 
Fr.  Joseph  Curcio  who  had  encouraged  and  helped 
Fr.  Harvey  to  put  into  writing  his  life's  experience. 
Burial  took  place  at  Mary  Queen  of  Heaven  cemetery 
for  clergy  on  the  grounds  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary 
in  Scarborough,  Ontario. °° 
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...In  Your  Will 


You 


can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime  by 
naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a beneficiary 
in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 


.With  A Gift  Annuity 


Your 


gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an  excellent 
life  income  for  you  with  a large  portion 
tax-free.  This  is  a high  yield  investment 
during  your  lifetime  and  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  the  mission  of  the  church. 
(Note:  You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to 
participate.) 
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ersevering  in  the 


struggle 


Working  in  Scarboro's 
Justice  and  Peace 
Office  here  in  Canada 
seems  very  far  away  from  the 
rural  area  of  Itacoatiara  in  the 
Amazon,  which  I left  in  February 
of  this  year.  Yet  every  time  I eat 
fish  the  memories  of  life  there 
resurface  fresh  in  my  mind. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in 
1995  I began  visiting  the  village 
of  Sao  Joao  do  Araca  on  the  Arari 
River,  a tributary  of  the  Amazon. 
It  was  then  the  only  rural  com- 
munity active  in  the  Children's 
Pastoral,  a preventative  health 
ministry'  I had  begun  to  accompa- 
ny. There  I met  Maria  de  Socorro 
Rodrigues  da  Silva,  a community 
leader  involved  in  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  lakes  and  fish  in  the 
area.  Socorro  taught  me  about 
the  life  and  struggles  of  their 
community  and  the  rural  area. 

People  here  survive  mainly  on 
manioc  root,  which  the  commu- 
nity uses  to  produce  the  local 
food  staple  called  farinha,  and  on 
fish.  There  are  laws  to  protect  the 
fish  stocks;  however,  IBAMA,  the 
Brazilian  Environmental  Insti- 
tute, doesn't  have  enough  people 
to  enforce  these  laws.  So  com- 
mercial fishing  boats  from  the 
cities  of  Manaus  and  Itacoatiara 
as  well  as  the  state  of  Para,  con- 
tinue illegal  fishing  in  protected 
lakes.  Commercial  boats  have 
been  known  to  dump  their  load 
of  fish  if  a more  profitable  species 
happens  to  pass  by. 

In  many  communities  people 
would  volunteer  to  watch  the 
lakes  but  they  lacked  enforce- 
ment power.  So  in  March  of  1998 


By  Karen  Van  Loon 


IBAMA  offered  the  first  course  in 
the  area  to  train  voluntary  envi- 
ronmental agents.  Those  who 
passed  would  be  given  a license 
and  the  power  to  denounce  or 
fine  illegal  fishing. 

Unfortunately,  few  passed  the 
course.  A contributing  factor  may 
be  that  most  people  in  the  rural 
areas  receive  only  up  to  a grade 
four  level  of  education,  which  is 
all  that  is  offered  in  the  local 
schools.  Even  this  is  lately 

Everyone  has  the  right  to 

EDUCATION.  (Article  26) 

The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights 


becoming  more  difficult  as  rural 
schools  are  being  centralized.  A 
school  boat  is  often  not  provided 
meaning  children  may  have  to 
walk  or  canoe  to  a nearby  com- 
munity to  go  to  school.  This  may 
be  the  canoe  the  family  needs  to 
go  fishing. 


Fish  is  an  important  staple. 
Few  people  have  enough  farm 
animals  to  provide  a constant 
supply  of  protein  for  the  family 
diet.  There  is  no  place  to  store 
meat  as  people  don't  have  refrig- 
erators and  often  not  even  elec- 
tricity— so  meat  has  to  be  eaten 
quickly  or  shared.  As  a fresh 
source  of  protein,  fish  contributes 
to  the  people's  health,  particular- 
ly important  in  these  isolated 
rural  communities. 

While  herbal  medicine  or 
traditional  healers  help  in  some 
cases,  others  require  what  may 
be  a long,  expensive  or  difficult 
trip  to  the  hospital  in  the  city  of 
Itacoatiara.  In  some  areas  water 
levels  drop  too  low  for  boat  trav- 
el and  people  have  to  travel  part- 
ly overland  on  foot.  Local  health 
centres,  trained  health  promoters, 
emergency  boats  and  telephones 
are  rare  due  to  a lack  of  govern- 
ment funding  to  these  rural 
areas. 

Budget  Cuts 

As  part  of  an  austerity  plan  in 
November  1998  in  order  to  quali- 
fy for  a US$42  billion  emergency 
loan  with  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment made  various  cuts  to  its 
1999  budget:  90  percent  of  Ama- 
zon conservation  programs  and 
65  percent  of  overall  environ- 
mental programs.  The  Ministries 
of  Education  and  Health  also 
experienced  cuts.  It  is  estimated 
that  63  percent  of  the  1999  Brazil- 
ian federal  budget  will  go 
towards  the  service  and  restruc- 
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Photos  above  and  left:  Socorro  toasting  tapioca  on  a clay  oven, 
and  participating  in  an  herbal  medicine  course. 


turing  of  its  internal  and  external 
debt. 

Despite  being  a medium 
income-level  nation,  Brazil's 
income  distribution  is  among  the 
world's  worst — one  quarter  of  its 
population,  or  40  million  people, 
live  below  the  poverty  line.  These 
people  are  affected  the  most 
when  cuts  in  social  spending  are 
used  to  pay  the  national  debt,  a 
debt  which  generally  has  not 
benefited  them.  The  wealthy  can 
afford  imported  fish  as  well  as 
private  education  and  health 
care. 

In  April  of  this  year  a Foreign 
Debt  Tribunal,  organized  by  the 
bishops  of  Brazil  with  various 
ecumenical  and  popular  move- 
ments, was  held  in  Rio  de 


Janeiro.  It  examined  the  ethics 
and  legitimacy  of  Brazil's  debt 
and  reinforced  the  Jubilee  2000 
Campaign  to  cancel  the  debt  of 
the  most  heavily  indebted,  lowest 
income  countries. 

The  Tribunal  found  unani- 
mously that  Brazil's  debt  is 
unjust  and  unsustainable.  Part  of 
its  verdict  states  that  "the  foreign 
debt  constitutes  an  ongoing  vio- 
lation of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Economic,  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights  drawn  up  by 
the  United  Nations  on  December 
16, 1966,  which  calls  for  recogni- 
tion of  each  nations'  right  to  self- 
determination,  to  freely  pursue 
its  economic  development  and 
dispose  freely  of  its  natural 
wealth  and  resources,  and  also 


requires  that  in  no  case  may  a 
people  be  deprived  of  its  own 
means  of  subsistence." 

Once  again  I find  myself 
remembering  the  life  and  fish 
shared  with  the  people  of  the 
rural  area  of  Itacoatiara  on  the 
Amazon  River.  The  example  of 
perseverance  and  commitment 
given  to  me  by  people  like  Socor- 
ro inspire  my  own  new  commit- 
ment to  working  in  Canada  on 
justice  and  peace  issues. °° 


Once  again  I find  myself  remembering  the  life 
and  fish  shared  with  the  people  of  the  rural  area 
of  Itacoatiara  on  the  Amazon  River. 
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By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


I Latin  America,  a 

I V \ favourite  form  of  gam- 
“*■  1 ^ bling  is  the  cock  fight. 
Men  acquire  and  train  bantam- 
size  roosters  and  train  them  to 
fight  just  as  trainers  do  with 
boxers.  However,  the  Latin 
Americans  say,  "It  isn't  the  size 
of  the  rooster  in  the  fight  that 
matters,  but  the  size  of  the  fight 
in  the  rooster!"  This  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  oppressed  people  of 
Haiti,  yesterday  and  today.  Their 
power  is  faith  in  God  in  a God- 
less social  structure.  This  little 
essay  is  dedicated  to  them. 

I am  one  of  the  many  Scarboro 
missionaries  who  have  worked  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Haitians  were  there  to  harvest 
sugarcane.  Many  were  members 
of  our  parishes. 

About  25  years  ago,  I was 
pastor  of  a very  large  area  on  the 
eastern  tip  of  this  island  republic. 
It  included  an  extensive  area  for 
sugarcane.  The  Haitian  canecut- 
ters  were  there  in  large  numbers. 
Some  stayed  all  year  round  hav- 
ing brought  their  families  with 
them.  This  usually  meant  that  the 
women  and  children  helped 
increase  the  amount  cut  and 
consequent  income.  But  most 
men  left  their  families  behind  in 
Haiti  and  returned  to  them  after 
each  harvest. 

In  our  parishes,  the  canecut- 
ters  lived  in  what  are  called 
" batayes which  is  taken  from  the 
Haitian  language  meaning  "gath- 
ering of  houses."  It  is  a sort  of 
barracks  planted  in  the  cane 
fields,  mere  wooden  boxes  with 
neither  furniture  nor  facilities. 


Children  living  on  a batey — a type  of  barracks  for  Haitian  workers  who  come 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  often  with  their  families,  to  cut  sugarcane. 


These  Haitian  men 
were,  in  reality,  slaves  in 
the  literal  sense  of  that  word. 

During  my  long  stay  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Haitian 
men  were  'leased'  by  the  Haitian 
government  to  the  Dominican 
government  to  cut  sugarcane  at 
harvest  time  at  five  dollars  each. 
The  Haitians  were  shipped  from 
the  border  to  the  cane  fields  in 
trucks.  There,  the  Dominican 
police  and  the  army  controlled 
them. 

The  cane  cutters  drew  wages 
from  the  sugar  producers  (nearly 
all  owned  by  the  state).  The  com- 
pany store  was  their  only  supply 
centre  where  they  could  get 


credit — important  for  them  since 
their  pay  was  insufficient.  As 
well,  in  order  to  get  an  honest 
weight  for  the  cane  they  cut,  they 
had  to  pay  bribes  to  those  who 
weighed  the  cane.  With  all  that, 
there  was  very  little  cash  remain- 
ing to  take  home  at  the  end  of  the 
harvest.  The  final  blow  was  the 
payoff  to  the  Dominican  border 
guards  to  allow  them  to  take 
Dominican  money  and  goods 
back  to  their  families  in  Haiti 
without  a hassle.  Of  course,  all 
this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
law  nor  human  rights. 

There  were  other  Haitians 
who  managed  to  meld  into  the 
Dominican  scene,  marry,  and 


lhe 
of  an  o 
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Everyone  has  the  right  to  life , liberty ; 

AND  SECURITY  OF  PERSON.  (Article  3) 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  a standard  of  living 

ADEQUATE  FOR.. .HEALTH  AND  WELL-BEING.  (Article  25) 
The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 


Photos  left:  Stacking  the 
sugarcane  after  it's  been 
cut,  and  then  having  it 
weighed.  The  weight 
determines  the  amount  of 
money  the  canecutters 
earn. 

Below:  Typical  batey — 
housing  for  Haitian  cane- 
cutters and  their  families 
in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 


become  Dominicans.  Such  was 
the  life  of  the  Haitians  I have 
known. 

Tid  Toulouse 

There  was  one  Haitian  in  my 
parish  who  had  experience  as  a 
catechist  in  Haiti.  I employed 
him  as  catechist  to  other  Haitians 
living  in  the  parish.  I shall  never 
forget  him.  His  name  was  Tid 
Toulouse.  Each  year  he  would 
return  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  cut  cane,  usually  leaving  his 
wife  and  three  children  in  Haiti. 
Their  village  was  located  a day's 
walk  directly  west  of  the  border 
town  of  Pedernales. 


For  my  last  three  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  I was  sta- 
tioned in  Padernales.  It  was  the 
point  of  entry  and  exit  for  the 
Haitian  labourers.  So  it  happened 
that  Tid  would  pass  by.  Of 
course,  he  would  visit  with  the 
priest  there.  What  a great  sur- 
prise it  was  for  us  to  meet  again! 

We  talked  and  enjoyed  each 
other's  company.  He  spoke  with 
wisdom  and  explained  many 
things.  Let  me  tell  you  this  won- 
derful story  about  his  family.  I 
remember  it  well. 

One  of  his  trips  back  to  his 
village  in  Haiti  was  very  special 
for  him.  Weary  and  worn,  he 
arrived  to  find  that  his  wife  was 


not  well  and  that  she  had  just 
given  birth  to  a fourth  child,  a 
boy,  who  was  very  sick.  A visit- 
ing nurse  prescribed  a special 
medicine.  What  to  do?  The  child 
was  baptized  within  a Eucharis- 
tic celebration.  But  Tid  was  wor- 
ried. During  the  Prayers  of  the 
Faithful  his  8-year-old  Bernadette 
stood  up:  "Bon  Dieu,  please  get 
the  medicine  that  my  little  broth- 
er needs,  and  he  needs  some- 
thing to  play  with  too,  right 
away.  Let  us  pray  to  the  Lord!" 

As  Tid  related  the  story,  I can 
still  see  the  big  smile  and  teeth 
brightened  by  the  chewing  of 
sugarcane. 

"After  Mass,"  he  continued, 
"the  caretaker  was  waiting  for 
the  priest  to  leave  the  altar.  When 
he  did,  the  caretaker  told  him 
that  a parcel  had  arrived  for  him 
at  the  house.  Well,  the  priest 
went  immediately,  wondering 
what  the  parcel  might  contain. 
The  people  followed  him,  crowd- 
ing around  the  table  where,  sure 
enough,  there  was  the  very  medi- 
cine my  baby  needed!  Little 
Bernadette,  without  permission, 
put  her  hand  into  the  box  and 
searched  for  'something  to  play 


with'  for  her  little  brother,  just  as 
she  had  asked  during  Mass.  Well, 
you  guessed  it.  She  found  a rattle, 
as  well  as  a few  other  things  for 
babies.  I shall  never  forget  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord!" 

Tid's  story  is  indicative  of  the 
prayer  life  of  the  people  of  Haiti. 
Tid  Toulouse  saw  here  the  hand 
of  God.  The  authors  of  Sacred 
Scripture  had  the  same  vision,  the 
same  spirituality,  we  might  say. 
The  power  of  and  the  need  for 
Divine  intervention  is  so  clear 
when  one  stands  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  big  stick  of  poverty 
and  oppression,  when  one  is 
powerless,  when  one  is  humiliat- 
ed. 

The  men  of  Haiti  fought  back. 
They  died.  They  were  jailed.  They 
were  exiled  or  persecuted.  The 
women  of  Haiti  generally  carried 
on  alone  suffering  all  hardships 
for  the  survival  of  their  children, 
their  country,  their  faith. 

But  the  time  of  healing  is  sure- 
ly now  at  hand.  We  know  that  it 
is  when  they  are  pushed  to  the 
edge  of  survival  by  their  grief, 
their  powerlessness,  their  thirst 
for  righteousness,  their  search  for 
peace,  their  frustrations;  it  is  there 
and  then  that  God  comes  to  bring 
healing,  justice  and  peace.  They, 
with  the  power  of  God,  shall 
overcome!  Blessed  are  those  who 
suffer  persecution  in  the  cause  of 
right;  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
theirs.°° 

Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  now  semi- 
retired,  lives  at  the  new  Scarboro 
House  for  vocational  discernment, 
located  in  downtown  Toronto. 


T^obin  c J\ooc{ 


| the  mid  1970s  when  I was  serving  in  Southern  Leyte,  there  was 

I V I a local  man  called  Danilo.  He  would  plunder  the  fields  and 
homes  of  the  rich  and  then  escape  and  hide  in  the  forest.  He 
was  the  most  wanted  man  in  the  area  by  the  military.  Danilo  was  like 
Robin  Hood  for  the  local  children.  He  had  been  cheated  out  of  his  land 
by  a rich  family  who  had  bought  the  title  to  his  land.  Frustrated  and 
angry,  he  rebelled  against  society. 

Each  afternoon  before  supper  I would  go  jogging  on  the  beach 
and  then  go  for  a swim.  Many  of  the  local  children  would  wait  to  join 
me  and  from  them  I got  the  story  of  Danilo. 

One  Sunday  morning  my  small  friends  came  running  to  me 
shouting,  "They  have  captured  Danilo!  They  have  captured  Danilo!" 

"Where  is  he?"  I asked. 

"In  the  market  place,"  they  answered. 

I went  with  them  and  there  he  was,  in  an  iron  cage.  He  could 
neither  sit  nor  stand.  Everyone  was  staring  at  this  'criminal.'  Danilo  was 
crying.  I made  my  way  through  the  crowd  in  order  to  talk  to  him.  I told 
him  that  I would  do  what  I could  to  help,  and  that  his  wife  and  children 
could  count  on  me  for  help. 

They  took  Danilo  to  the  much  over-crowded  prison  in  the  capital 
about  four  hours  away. 

That  week  an  old  town  policeman  who  was  a friend  of  mine  and 
a good  man,  came  to  visit  me.  I asked  him  what  they  would  do  with 
Danilo.  He  said  that  because  of  the  over-crowded  conditions  at  the 
provincial  jail,  they  would  likely  shoot  Danilo  in  the  back  and  say  that 
he  tried  to  escape. 

"You're  just  joking,"  I said. 

"Not  really,"  he  answered.  "It  could  happen  to  him." 

One  afternoon  about  three  weeks  later,  I was  on  my  way  to  the 
beach  at  the  usual  time  when  the  children  came  running  and  shouting, 
"They  shot  Danilo!  They  shot  Danilo!  He  tried  to  escape!" 

I went  immediately  to  the  municipal  hall  and  faced  the  20  or 
more  military  men  who  had  brought  back  his  body.  I was  in  my  bathing 
suit  and  these  men  were  armed  with  high-powered  rifles. 

I was  so  angry,  I don't  remember  all  that  I said  or  how  I said  it, 
but  I do  remember  the  commander  of  the  group  telling  me,  "I  have  to 
do  what  I am  told." 

I told  him  that  he  would  have  to  live  with  his  conscience,  if  he 
had  one,  and  that  he  must  repent  and  make  restitution  to  God.  After  I 
calmed  down,  I said  to  myself,  "There  has  to  be  a resurrection!"^ 


Everyone  has  the  right  to  own  property.  (Article  17) 

All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are  entitled  without  any 

DISCRIMINATION  TO  EQUAL  PROTECTION  BY  THE  LAW.  (Article  7) 
The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
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Signs  of  being  called 
to  overseas  mission 


f 


scarbaD 

missions 


11  an  uneasiness  with  the  way  things  are  in  our 
world; 

a desire  to  make  a difference;  to  bring  about 
justice  and  the  Reign  of  God; 

f-  a commitment  to  Christ  as  the  foundation 
for  all  we  do; 

| a readiness  to  let  go  of  the  familiar  in  order 
to  serve  God  as  freely  and  faithfully  wher- 
ever this  may  lead; 

! a joyful  spirit  which  accompanies  our  faith 
and  embraces  the  people  among  whom  we 
serve; 

Q " humility  to  acknowledge  our  limitations,  to 
acknowledge  our  need  for  forgiveness, 
and  to  let  go  of  failures; 

|/  a sense  of  humour  which  rejoices  in  life, 
carries  us  through  hard  times,  and  helps 
us  laugh  at  our  mistakes. 

Photo:  The  'China  team'  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  Marc 
Halle,  Puri  Garrido  (seated),  Louise  Malnachuk,  and 
Eric  Lagace,  who  served  together  in  China. 
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A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 
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Yes,  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  programme:  ED  Missionary  Priesthood  I I Laity  In  Mission 

Name 

Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


I 

Complete  and  mail  I 
this  today! 

...Or  give  us  a call,  j 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  261  (priesthood),  Extension  265  (laity)/ Email:  hno@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Email:  sfms@web.net;  Internet:// www.web.net/~sfms 
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By  Louise  Malnachuk 


FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 

A very  different  life 


u A can't  be  two  years 
/ t"  already."  This  is  the 
common  response 
when  I tell  people  that  in  August 
I am  returning  to  China.  As  I 
write  this  it  is  late  June,  with  less 
than  two  months  to  go.  I can't 
believe  it  myself  that  the  time  has 
gone  by  so  quickly. 

For  the  past  two  years  I have 
been  the  coordinator  of 
Scarboro's  Lay  Mission  Office  in 
Toronto.  Life  in  Canada  is  very 
different  than  my  life  as  a mis- 
sionary in  China.  It  takes  time  to 
readjust  to  the  faster  pace,  the 
technological  changes,  the  meet- 
ings. Even  a simple  thing  like 
leaving  a message  on  voicemail 
was  daunting  when  I first 
returned. 

This  has  been  a time  of  re- 
adjusting to  life  here;  of  eating 
foods  that  I enjoy  (and  miss 
while  in  China).  It  has  been  life- 
giving  to  spend  holidays,  birth- 
days, and  special  times  with  my 
family.  When  I am  in  China  I 
send  cards  and  letters,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  being  together  on 
these  occasions. 

Long  distance  friendships  and 
relationships  are  most  difficult  to 
maintain.  Being  in  Canada  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  renew  and 
strengthen  these  bonds.  It  was 
fun  to  be  able  to  pick  up  the 
phone  and  chat,  something  I 
can't  do  in  China  because  phone 
calls  from  there  are  so  expensive. 

It  has  been  spiritually  renew- 
ing to  participate  in  workshops; 
to  take  a course  at  Regis  College, 
Toronto  School  of  Theology;  to 
read  many  new  books  and  have 


challenging  discussions  with 
others  on  a variety  of  spiritual 
topics.  These  opportunities  are 
not  available  in  China. 

It  has  been  exciting  to  visit 
different  parishes  and  experience 
the  involvement  of  the  laity  with- 
in the  Canadian  Church.  Some 
parishes  have  made  good  use  of 
the  variety  of  gifts  of  the  laity, 
which,  for  me,  bring  a wholeness 
to  our  Church. 


This  has  been  an 

ENERGIZING, 

LIFEGIVING 

EXPERIENCE... 

TO  LIVE  AND  WORK 
IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
AND  CULTURES 
IS  A PRIVILEGE. 

This  magazine  issue  is  present- 
ed to  you  by  Scarboro  lay 
missionaries — dedicated  people 
whose  stories  and  experiences 
are  as  varied  as  the  countries  in 
which  they  serve.  We  hope  it 
gives  you  a little  taste  of  mission- 
ary life. 

Some  Scarboro  lay  missionar- 
ies have  been  with  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions for  a long  time  and  others 
come  for  shorter  periods.  All  are 
vital  to  the  work  that  Scarboro  is 
doing.  The  various  articles  give  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  this  work 


which  is  only  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  our  benefac- 
tors— our  partners  in  mission. 

All  of  us  deeply  appreciate  the 
sacrifices  that  are  made  to  sup- 
port this  work.  Daily  every  Scar- 
boro missionary  remembers  our 
benefactors — our  missionary 
partners — in  prayer. 

My  two  years  back  in  Canada 
have  passed  quickly,  but  so 
have  my  18  years  as  a Scarboro 
lay  missionary.  During  this  time  I 
have  experienced  many  changes 
in  mission  practice  as  well  as 
some  of  the  changes  taking  place 
in  China  where  I have  served  for 
more  than  10  years. 

This  has  been  an  energizing, 
lifegiving  experience.  There  have 
been  struggles  and  difficulties, 
but  to  live  and  work  in  other 
countries  and  cultures  is  a privi- 
lege. I feel  that  God  invites  me  to 
participate  in  co-creating  God's 
Reign.  Without  my  relationship 
with  God — the  source  of  my 
strength  and  courage — I could 
not  do  the  things  that  I do. 

" It  is  no  longer  I who  live, 
hut  it  is  Christ  who  lives 
in  me."  (Galatians  2:20) 

God  continues  to  amaze  me  in 
my  missionary  journey.  I am 
looking  forward  to  returning  to 
China.  I know  that  I will  miss  my 
family,  friends,  and  Scarboro 
colleagues  in  Canada,  but  I know 
that  God  is  with  me.  Together  we 
will  face  all  the  new  challenges.°° 
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/lAxsslon  in  /Kalawi 


Ray  and  Beverley  Vantomme 
served  in  Mzuzu  Diocese, 
Malawi,  Central  Africa,  from  January 
1996  until  June  1999.  They  were  gen- 
erously welcomed  by  Bishop  Zuza. 

Ray  worked  with  the  Medical 
Missionaries  of  Mary,  accompanying 
the  maintenance  staff  and  overseeing 
various  building  projects  at  St.  John's 
Hospital.  Beverley  worked  with  the 
St.  John  of  God  Brothers,  teaching  and 
empowering  the  staff  at  the  hospital 
and  community  mental  health 
services. 

Now  back  in  Canada,  Ray  is 
coordinating  support  services  at 
Scarboro  Missions  headquarters,  and 
Beverley  is  cordinator  of  the  Lay 
Mission  Office. 

(Text,  cutlines  and  photos 
by  the  Vantommes.) 


Beverley  with  Mrs.  Mwenyelepembe 
and  Pastor  Banda  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  largest  Christian  denom- 
ination in  Malawi.  Beverley  and  Ray 
were  part  of  a weekly  ecumenical 
bible  study. 


Beverley  (centre)  with  Mrs.  Singini  and  her  children,  as  well  as  with  the 
clinical  officer,  Austin  Moyo,  at  a new  clinic  for  children  with  epilepsy 
and  learning  disabilities.  The  clinic  started  in  a small  church,  but  has 
expanded  so  rapidly  that  it  has  moved  to  a Catholic  parish  hall.  Beverley 
helped  develop  the  programs  offered  to  these  children. 


Opening  procession  for  graduates  of  the  training  programs  Beverley 
developed  and  facilitated  for  mental  health  workers.  With  Mr.  Nhjozi,  a 
chief  of  the  Ngoni  Tribe  which  originated  from  the  Zulus.  Mr.  Nhjozi  is 
also  a driver  for  the  St.  John  of  God  Services. 
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Left:  With  friends  at 
a village  in  the  cen- 
tral region  near 
Mozambique.  Roast- 
ed corn  and  tiseema 
(main  food  staple 
from  pounded  maize) 
was  always  generous- 
ly served  at  each  visit. 


Below:  When  visitors 
arrive,  everyone  in 
the  village  comes  out 
to  welcome  and  visit 
with  them.  In  Malaw- 
ian tradition  this 
means  hours  of  relax- 
ing, chatting,  eating, 
and  sharing  together. 


The  Rosarian  Sisters  who  work  in  the  Mzuzu 
Diocese  were  very  welcoming  and  supportive 
to  Ray  and  Beverley.  Sr.  Marcellina  (centre) 
was  their  language  teacher.  The  Sisters  work 
as  teachers,  nurses,  in  pastoral  care,  and  in 
other  areas. 


Ray  discussing  the  next  stage  of  the  building  project  at  St.  John's 
Hospital  with  one  of  the  crew.  The  hospital  is  over  30  years  old  and 
in  need  of  constant  maintenance  and  rebuilding. 
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a bicycle. 
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By  Yang  Jie 

(Mercedes  Garrido -Pastor) 


arrived  in  Beijing  from 
Canada  in  the  autumn 
of  1995  to  study  Chi- 
nese for  a year  at  a language 
institute.  As  it  turned  out,  my 
first  foray  outside  the  institute 
was  to  visit  the  Imperial  Palace 
and  the  mausoleum  in  Tianan- 
men Square  containing  the  tomb 
of  Mao  Tse  Dong. 

During  this  first  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Beijing,  under  a 
refreshing  autumn  shower,  I was 
impressed  by  the  Chinese  names 
written  in  beautiful  characters... 
and  the  bicycles — I had  never  in 
my  life  seen  so  many  different 
types  of  bicycles.  The  experience 
gave  the  impression  that  every- 
body in  China  wants  to  have  two 
things:  a pleasant  sounding 
name  and  a bicycle. 

After  only  a few  days  at  lan- 
guage school,  my  professor  gave 
me  my  Chinese  name:  Yang  Jie. 
Yang  means  sheep,  referring  to 
my  family  name.  Pastor;  while 
Jie  means  clean,  clear,  and  pure, 
from  my  given  name,  Puri.  I 
have  learned  to  identify  with 
this  name  and  ever  since  that 
day,  during  these  four  years  of 
my  life  in  China,  it  has  been  part 
of  my  documentation  and  signa- 
ture. 

At  the  same  time,  a Canadian 
teaching  in  China  was  returning 
to  Canada  and  gave  me  her  bicy- 
cle. She  had  used  it  for  five  years 
and  it  still  had  another  15  years 
of  life  in  it.  It  is  solid  and  well- 
made,  able  to  withstand  a colli- 
sion with  a larger  bicycle.  Even 


though  it  does  not  have  special 
features,  like  a gearshift  or  a 
headlight,  it  does  have  what  I 
need:  a bell,  rear-wheel  brake, 
mud  guards,  a carrier  on  the 
back,  and  a basket  in  front. 

The  experience  gave 
the  impression  that 
everybody  in  China 
wants  to  have  two 
things:  a pleasant 
sounding  name 
and  a bicycle. 

My  first  long  trip  was  terrify- 
ing. For  months  I had  been  ask- 
ing another  foreigner  to  accom- 
pany me  on  a bicycle  ride  down- 
town. He  had  been  living  in 
Beijing  for  three  years  and  rode 
his  bicycle  to  work  each  day.  I 
did  not  dare  go  alone  on  a bike 
through  the  wide,  unknown 
boulevards,  lost  within  the  mul- 
titude of  other  bicycles. 

Finally,  one  Sunday  morning 
he  invited  me  to  ride  with  him  to 
the  embassy.  His  real  intention 
was  to  help  me  overcome  my 
fears...  and  he  succeeded!  We  left 
the  compound  of  the  institute  at 
a fast  clip  and  made  the  trip — 
which  usually  takes  an  hour— in 
only  half  that  time. 

He  went  ahead  of  me,  weav- 
ing skillfully  and  daringly 


through  the  crowds  of  bicycles, 
cars,  and  pedestrians.  I followed 
him  like  a streamer  in  the  wind, 
terrified  that  I would  lose  sight 
of  him  and  not  know  where  I 
was,  or  worse — hit  one  of  the 
bicycles,  persons,  or  cars  cross- 
ing me  on  the  streets. 

iding  a bicycle  on  the 
wide  avenues  of  Beijing  is 
like  keeping  afloat  in  an 
immense,  stormy  sea  as  the 
waves  come  upon  you.  You 
avoid  hitting  whatever  is  in  front 
of  you,  but  you  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  what  is  behind.  You  just 
have  to  keep  going  peacefully 
ahead  and  never  stop. 

Beijing  has  11  million  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  one  million  use 
cars,  three  million  use  buses  and 
taxis,  and  the  remaining  seven 
million  ride  bicycles.  Despite 
this  vast  number  of  people  mov- 
ing around  with  a general  disre- 
gard for  transit  regulations, 
pedestrians'  rights,  or  traffic 
lights,  there  are  a very  small 
percentage  of  bicycle  accidents. 

In  my  daily  trips  I usually 
follow  the  movement  of  the 
bicycles  around  me.  If  they 
snake  around  cars  or  go  up  onto 
the  sidewalk  to  weave  in 
between  pedestrians,  I follow 
and  do  the  same.  All  cyclists 
cross  the  avenues  at  the  same 
time  with  a type  of  discipline 
and  order,  like  an  army;  some- 
thing a superficial  glance  does 
not  see.  We  march  in  unison 
with  no  need  for  orders  or  noisy 
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words.  In  the  middle  of  what 
appears  to  be  chaos,  everything 
is  in  order  and  under  control. 

On  my  way  to  and  from 
work,  avalanches  of  workers  on 
bicycles  fill  the  streets,  along 
with  mothers,  fathers,  and 
grandparents  carrying  children 
to  and  from  school  on  bicycles  or 
tricycles. 

There  are  many  types  of  func- 
tional tricycles  such  as  those 
used  as  travelling  newsstands, 
selling  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals. Hinged  panels  of  sheet 
metal  unfold  from  the  tricycle 
and  serve  as  a table. 

Another  very  common  type  of 
tricycle  travels  the  streets  and  is 
hard  to  dodge  in  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  traffic.  These  have  a 
bamboo  platform,  usually  six 
feet  by  three  feet,  and  two  han- 
dles, one  above  the  other  and 
very  useful  for  carrying  a pas- 
senger. These  tricycles  line  up, 
occupying  the  lanes  in  strategic 
places  such  as  in  front  of  the 
train  stations  where  they  wait  to 
carry  passengers  with  their  suit- 
cases and  packages. 

This  same  tricycle  is  also  used 
to  sell  merchandise.  These 
portable  stores  offer  all  types  of 
food,  laid  out  in  glass  showcases 
with  shelves,  or  arranged  in 
large  flat  baskets  and  covered  in 
cloth  as  protection  from  the  dust 
of  the  street.  You  can  even  buy 
ice  cream,  cold  drinks,  and 
yogurt,  which  are  placed  in  insu- 
lated boxes.  Vendors  also  sell 
computers,  clothes,  birdcages. 


pets,  and  candy.  You  can  weigh 
yourself,  get  a haircut,  take  your 
blood  pressure,  have  your  for- 
tune read,  repair  your  shoes, 
have  a key  made,  or  repair  your 
bike  in  these  fully  equipped 
shops-on-wheels. 

There  are  still  other  ingenious 
types  of  bicycles.  One  has  a 100- 
gallon  drum  installed  on  an 
extra  wheel  on  one  side,  thus 
making  it  a tricycle.  The  drum  is 
converted  into  a charcoal  grill 
where  sweet  potatoes,  chestnuts, 
or  meats  are  cooked  and  sold. 

A flat  tire 

One  morning  at  7:30  when  I 
was  about  to  get  on  my  bike  to 
go  to  work,  I found  that  the  air 
valve  screw  had  disappeared 
and  the  back  tire  was  completely 
flat.  I walked  my  bicycle  for  a 
long  while,  hoping  to  find  a 
bicycle  repair  shop  on  some 
corner.  Finally  I spotted  a work- 
er who  was  leaving  one  of  the 
shops  and  asked  him  about  a 
repair.  Kindly,  he  checked  my 
bike  and  told  me  to  wait  a 
moment  as  he  went  back  inside 
the  shop.  He  returned  with  the 
missing  screw  and  an  air  pump. 


Roadside  bicycle  repair  shops 
abound  in  the  city  of  Beijing.  Out  of 
its  11  million  population,  seven  mil- 
lion ride  bicycles. 


and  repaired  my  bike,  all  the 
while  talking  and  joking. 

After,  we  said  goodbye  like 
friends  and  exchanged  our  Chi- 
nese names.  I was  confirmed 
once  again  in  my  impression 
that  something  all  Chinese  love, 
something  that  unites  them,  is  to 
have  a pleasant  sounding  name 
and  a bicycle  .OO 

Scarboro  lay  missionary,  Yang 
Jie  (Mercedes  Garrido-Pastor)  has 
been  serving  in  China  since  August, 
1995,  and  has  just  completed  a 
project  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chinese  and  Spanish  governments. 
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of  Solidarity 

By  Dean  Riley 


DESPITE  THE  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  MYSELF  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  CONSUELO  AND  THE  BATEYES,  I AM  STILL 
A MEMBER  OF  THAT  JOURNEYING  COMMUNITY. 


omebody  once  asked  me 
to  define  what  I do  in 
overseas  mission.  I 
found  myself  fumbling  with 
words — trying  to  define  my 
work,  trying  to  justify  my  pres- 
ence in  the  community  of  Con- 
suelo  where  I had  been  living  for 
a number  of  years. 

All  told  I have  spent  about 
seven  years  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  (known  simply  as  "the 
DR").  The  country  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  island  of  Hispanio- 
la, the  second  largest  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  is  shared  with 
the  Republic  of  Haiti  located  in 
the  western  region  of  the  island. 

Most  of  my  time  in  the  DR 
has  been  spent  in  and  around 
the  small  sugar-mill  town  of 
Consuelo — a Spanish  word 
meaning  "to  console."  Some 
35,000  people,  mostly  of  Domini- 
can nationality,  reside  in  the 
town.  In  the  surrounding  areas 
there  are  an  estimated  20,000 
Haitians,  living  in  impoverished 
work  camps  of  the  sugar  cane 
plantations.  These  camps  are 
called  "bat eyes." 

After  being  asked  about  what 
I do  in  Consuelo,  I began  to 
reflect  on  how  difficult  it  is  to 
define  the  nature  of  my  involve- 
ment using  North  American  job- 
related  terms  and  ideas.  Here  in 
Canada,  the  definition  of  'work' 
is  often  wrapped  up  in  notions 
of  productivity  and  profit.  The 
number  of  hours  worked  and 
perhaps  the  amount  of  sales 
achieved  calculates  the  wage  an 
individual  receives.  The  truth  is 
that  in  Consuelo  I do  not  work 


9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday.  I do  not  have  a 
title  on  an  office  door,  nor  do  I 
have  an  'in  and  out'  box  on  my 
desk.  I produce  nothing,  sell 
nothing,  assemble  nothing. 

What  do  S do? 

So  the  question  remains: 
What  do  I do  in  Consuelo?  I 
have  come  to  realize  that  the 
best  way  to  define  my  involve- 
ment is  to  say  that  I am  on  a 
journey,  on  a pilgrimage.  I have 
been  accompanying  the  people 
of  this  town,  the  people  of  these 
bat  eyes.  I have  come  to  know 
them,  and  they  have  come  to 
know  me.  Our  pilgrimage  is  one 
of  solidarity — of  sharing  each 


other's  joys  and  struggles.  We 
partake  in  each  other's  lives,  not 
as  passive  observers,  but  as 
active  participants. 

In  many  ways  it  is  an  easier 
task  to  stand  on  the  outside, 
identifying  the  problems  of  a 
community  and  planning  the 
solutions.  It  is  the  role  of  a pro- 
fessional, a practitioner.  It 
requires  that  the  community 
listen  attentively  to  the  wisdom 
being  offered  by  the  outsider. 
Once  he  or  she  has  assessed  the 
situation,  evaluated  the  alterna- 
tives, made  the  plans,  looked  for 
resources,  executed  the  interven- 
tion and  evaluated  the 
outcomes — he  or  she  is  free  to 
leave  the  community  and  return 
home  relatively  unchanged. 
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In  my  thesaurus,  the  follow- 
ing words  appear  under  the 
entry.  Console:  consolation; 
comfort;  satisfaction;  compassion; 
succour;  encouragement;  solace; 
condolence;  upraise. 

These  form  a collection  of 
words  that  speak  eloquently  of 
the  journey  I have  participated 
in.  The  people  of  Consuelo  and 
those  of  the  bateyes  have  con- 
soled and  comforted  me;  they 
have  encouraged  me  and  raised 
me  up.  They  have  taught  me 
many  important  lessons  and 
have  given  my  life  a new  and 
radical  direction.  I pray  that  I 
have  been  for  them  at  least  half 
of  the  blessing  that  they  have 
been  for  me. 

A while  ago  I returned  to  life 
in  Canada  and  for  about  a year 
now  I have  been  working  at 
Scarboro  Missions'  headquarters 
in  Toronto.  The  truth  is  that  I am 
now  a member  of  that  9-to-5, 
Monday-through-Friday,  work- 


world.  Now  I have  a title  on  an 
office  door  and  an  'in  and  out' 
box  on  my  desk. 

Life  has  taken  a very  different 
turn  and  it  has  required  more 
than  a little  getting  used  to  on 
my  part.  But  more  and  more  I 
have  come  to  see  that  despite  the 
distance  between  myself  and  the 
people  of  Consuelo  and  the 
bateyes,  I am  still  a member  of 
that  journeying  community. 
Here,  thousands  of  kilometres 
from  that  place,  my  memory  of 
them  fills  me  with  comfort. 

Here,  the  lessons  learned  and  the 
values  acquired  guide  me  each 
day.  I know  now  that  a part  of 
me  will  always  journey  with 
them — and  a part  of  them  will 
accompany  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life. 

So  that  is  what  I do  in  Con- 
suelo.oo 


Dean  Riley  has  been  serving  as  a 
Scarboro  lay  missionary  since  1991. 


Participation,  however,  is 
something  completely  different. 
It  is  partners  sharing  ideas,  com- 
mitting time  and  resources,  and 
together  making  decisions  and 
taking  action  to  bring  about 
desired  objectives.  Participation 
describes  both  an  end  and  the 
means;  both  in  the  kind  of 
results  we  seek,  and  the  way  that 
we,  as  members  of  a journeying 
community,  attempt  to  nurture 
those  results. 

What  we  achieve  while  on  the 
journey  is  determined  by  how 
we  have  journeyed  together.  So 
the  journey  does  not  simply  lead 
us  to  a specific  place  or  a point 
in  time,  but  is  in  itself  the  way 
we  desire  to  be  in  community. 


Above:  Haitian  family  living  on  the  batey.  Las  Pajas,  in  the  heart  of 
the  sugar  cane  plantation  north  of  Consuelo.  Dominican  Republic. 
Left:  Children  of  Las  Pajas. 
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By  Marc  Halle 


Walls  are  everywhere  in 
China.  Dwellings, 
even  in  the  smallest 
villages,  are  enclosed  in  a com- 
pound of  some  kind,  as  are 
apartment  complexes,  university 
campuses,  factories  and  work 
units,  as  well  as  most  public 
parks.  The  Great  Wall  itself  is  an 
example  of  a phenomenal 
attempt  to  guard  the  country 
from  barbarians  as  well  as  all 
outside  influences.  There  are 
other  barriers  of  a bureaucratic 
kind  to  which  most  of  the 
nation's  people  have  grown 
accustomed. 

Although  most  of  these  walls 
seem  impenetrable,  with  some 
searching  and  good  fortune  it  is 
possible  to  find  an  opening 
through  which  to  enter.  These 
entrances  are  stringently  guard- 
ed to  keep  out  thieves  and  other 
dangers. 

While  serving  as  a Scarboro 
lay  missionary  in  Beijing,  China, 

I got  a letter  from  home  in  which 
my  dad  had  enclosed 
photographs  of  our  house  and 
yard  to  show  me  how  much  the 
trees  had  grown  and  the  lawn 
had  changed  since  I was  last 
there.  My  co-workers  in  Beijing 
were  interested  to  see  the  home  I 
grew  up  in,  and  I was  pleased  to 
show  them.  The  pictures  showed 
our  average  house  situated  in  a 
typical  yard  with  a green  mani- 
cured lawn,  some  large  trees, 
and  a hedge  on  the  side. 

I wasn't  expecting  any  kind  of 
reaction,  except  maybe  a few 
platitudes  like  "Nice  house,"  or 
"So  much  space."  But  instead, 
with  serious  concern,  they 
enquired,  "Where  are  the  walls? 
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Those  places  in  our  lives  where  we  are  blind,  to 
the  presence  of  the  sacred  are  often  the  places 
where  our  fears  and  vulnerabilities  lie. 


Don't  you  have  trouble  with 
thieves?" 

When  discussing  what  were 
seen  to  be  cultural  contrasts 
between  people  in  China  and 
those  in  the  West,  many  of  my 
Chinese  students  regarded  West- 
erners as  being  impulsive  and 
open,  while  people  in  China 
were  relatively  more  reserved 
and  hesitant.  A friend  watched 
some  English  television  at  my 
apartment  one  day  and  was  so 
surprised  to  see  the  conduct  of 
people  on  the  Oprah  Winfrey 
show — people  disclosing  their 
most  intimate  problems  on  tele- 
vision. This  reinforced  the  per- 
ception that  Westerners  are 
approachable  and  not  afraid  to 
talk  about  very  personal  and 
taboo  subjects,  even  in  public. 

People  in  the  West,  like  their 
dwellings,  appear  to  have  no 
walls  to  keep  others  out.  Howev- 
er, although  the  lack  of  walls 
may  make  it  seem  easier  to 
approach  and  enter,  most  West- 
erners have  many  inner  rooms  in 
which  are  kept  hidden  the  things 
a person  does  not  want  anyone 
else  to  see.  Even  seemingly 
innocuous  questions  like,  "How 
much  money  do  you  make?", 
'Whiy  aren't  you  married?",  or 
"How  much  do  you  weigh?" 
have  the  power  to  step  into  peo- 
ple's vulnerabilities,  turning 
warm  hospitality  into  cold  hos- 
tility. 

My  experience  in  Asia,  and 
China  in  particular,  is  that 
although  most  dwellings  are 
guarded  by  walls,  after  being 
welcomed  in,  I often  found  that 
the  dwelling  was  comprised  of 
only  a few  rooms,  all  of  which  I 


could  enter  freely.  Once  inside, 
very  little  was  hidden.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Chinese  people  I 
have  known. 

Guarding  against  fears 

For  many  people  in  the  West, 
it  seems  that  great  effort  goes 
towards  guarding  against  fears 
arising  from  the  inside.  In  the 
East,  it  seems  the  opposite;  that 
barriers  are  built  to  ward  off 
insecurity  from  the  outside. 

Perhaps  the  locations  of  these 
barriers  reveal  something  about 
the  place  of  God  for  different 
people.  The  Western  spiritual 
tradition  is  grounded  in  an  out- 
ward oriented  prayer  form, 
praying  to  God  'above,'  asking 
for  forgiveness  from  without — 
a spirituality  based  on  a relation- 
ship with  something  outside 
oneself.  In  this  sense,  God  seen 
as  dwelling  on  the  outside, 
graces  that  outside  and  reduces 
the  fear  that  would  otherwise 
compel  people  to  build  walls 
against  it. 

In  the  Eastern  spiritual  tradi- 
tion, what  is  most  sacred  dwells 
in  the  person's  inner  being 
where  a person  can  draw  on  the 
harmony  of  this  cosmic  whole- 
ness and  truth  through  practices 
like  meditation.  This  God  inside 
graces  that  inside  to  keep  it  free 
from  the  insecurities  that  would 
otherwise  motivate  the  building 
of  secret  and  locked-up  rooms  in 
which  people  could  hide  their 
'dirty  laundry.' 

The  points  of  grace  differ 
between  the  cultures  of  East  and 
West,  and  in  this  way  we  may  be 
converted  by  each  other.  Those 


places  in  our  lives  where  we  are 
blind  to  the  presence  of  the 
sacred  are  often  where  our  fear 
and  vulnerabilities  lie.  And  it  is 
from  there  that  our  growth  is 
stunted,  where  the  fear  that 
stops  us  from  moving  beyond 
our  comfort  limits  is  rooted. 
These  are  the  areas  in  our  lives 
where  walls  and  hidden  rooms 
close  us  off  from  the  rest  of  life. 

Perhaps  instead  of  construct- 
ing walls  and  rooms  to  protect 
ourselves  from  that  which  caus- 
es us  our  greatest  fears — 
whether  they  be  thieves  that 
threaten  us  from  the  outside,  or 
appetites  that  torment  us  from 
the  inside — we  should  rely  on 
faith  and  courage  to  face  these 
fears  straight  on. 

By  living  down  our  fears,  we 
may  find  a new  life  that  was 
never  imagined  before,  and  dis- 
cover that  in  the  centre  of  our 
greatest  vulnerabilities  is  the 
place  where  God  can  most  deliv- 
er us  to  fullness.  Being  open  to 
all  that  is  life,  instead  of  closing 
ourselves  off  from  those  parts 
that  we  think  we  are  not  able  to 
face,  can  help  to  shake  off  the 
blindness  that  keeps  us  from 
wholeness,  keeps  us  from  Christ- 
ness.oo 

Scarboro  lay  missionary  Marc 
Halle  is  now  pursuing  a Masters 
degree  in  Chinese  studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  is 
employed  with  the  University, 
helping  students  to  find  work  and 
study  opportunities  overseas.  After 
acquiring  his  degree  Marc  hopes  to 
return  to  China  where  he  served 
since  1996. 
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Above:  John  Maclnnis  teaches 
Math  and  English  Methods, 
Moral  Education, 
and  Language  Content 
to  teachers  in  training 
at  two  schools. 

Right:  From  the  hot  classroom 
they  move  outside 
where  there  is  a breeze. 

Top  of  page: 
Jean  Maclnnis  teaches 
catechetics  each  Sunday 
at  Ascension  Parish  in 
New  Amsterdam. 

Top  right:  Each  week  Jean  and 
John  spend  a few  hours  with  the 
residents  at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Home  for  senior  women. 
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Photos  and  cutlines  by  Susan  Eijsenck. 


Above : Peggy  Velker  teaches  phonics  four  days  a week. 

Top  of  page:  Peggy  with  her  RCIA  group  at  Ascension 
Parish. 

Left:  "Auntie"  Peggy  at  the  orphanage  where  she  helps 
with  naptime  each  day. 

Top  left:  Throughout  the  week  Jean  Maclnnis  teaches 
special  needs  students  at  a school  in  New  Amsterdam. 
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By  Karen  Van  Loon 


^o^etkct 

in /his  sion 


’y  0 hile  being  in  Brazil  as 
a laY  nrissioner  for 
four  years  I became 
more  aware  of  how  God  calls 
people  for  specific  tasks.  It  seems 
to  happen  through  a coming 
together  of  circumstances,  gifts 
and  openness  to  hearing  God's 
call  through  other  people  and 
within  one's  own  heart.  Just  as 
the  resulting  peace  and  certainty 
around  my  decision  to  go  to 
Brazil  helped  me  through  the 
more  difficult  times;  so,  too,  it 
seemed  that  God  worked  with 
some  Brazilians  I met.  We  shared 
our  gifts  and  experiences  and 
supported  one  another  as  we 
worked  together  in  mission. 

Even  while  still  in  Canada  I 
felt  attracted  by  what  I read 
about  the  Children's  Pastoral,  a 
preventative  health  ministry  in 
Brazil  that  accompanies  pregnant 
women  and  young  children  in 
the  community.  After  language 
school  I returned  to  Itacoatiara  in 
the  Brazilian  Amazon  where  I 
would  be  serving.  I found  out  the 
current  parish  coordinator  in 
Itacoatiara  was  returning  to  Mex- 
ico and  no  replacement  had  been 
found.  This  then  seemed  the 
most  obvious  need  that  fit  my 
particular  gifts. 

At  first  I worked  alone  accom- 
panying the  six  communities 
active  at  the  time  in  this  ministry. 
However,  word  spread  and  other 
communities  in  the  city  and  the 
rural  area  began  recjuesting  meet- 
ings to  look  into  getting  involved 
in  the  Children's  Pastoral.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to 
grow  unless  a parish  coordina- 


Some members  of  Itacoatiara's  Children's  Pastoral  coordination  team  on  the 
way  to  a prelacy  meeting.  L-R:  Rita,  Franca,  Dores,  Conceicao. 


tion  team  was  formed. 

While  a struggle  at  the  time,  it 
seems  to  me  that  God  was  work- 
ing in  small  ways  with  various 
people  to  allow  the  team  to  come 
together  and  the  Children's  Pas- 
toral to  grow  in  Itacoatiara.  Many 
of  the  people  who  helped  form 
the  team  impressed  me  by  their 
commitment  and  availability. 
Most  people  already  had  family 
and  community  commitments 
and  many  went  to  school  in  the 
evenings  or  worked  at  a job  to 
help  support  their  families.  All 
were  already  active  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Pastoral  in  their  communi- 
ties. Some  were  volunteers,  while 
others,  mainly  teachers,  were 
municipal  government  employ- 


ees who  maintained  their  mini- 
mum wage  salaries  but  trans- 
ferred to  working  on  the  coordi- 
nation team. 

Conceicao,  a teacher  and  com- 
munity coordinator,  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  largest  and 
least  developed  sector  of  the  city 
which  also  then  became  the  most 
active  in  the  Children's  Pastoral. 
She  later  became  the  Prelacy 
coordinator  which  means  she 
must  regularly  leave  her  family 
on  weekends  to  travel  by  boat  to 
accompany  the  Children's  Pas- 
toral in  the  other  parishes  of  the 
Prelacy.  Conceiqao  was  a good 
support  person  and  a great  lis- 
tener. 

Neka,  also  a teacher  and  com- 
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Prelacy  coordination  team  meeting.  Karen  (2nd  from  left);  Neka  (4th  from  left). 


I felt  called  to  return  to  Canada  and  work 
through  Scarboro's  Justice  and  Peace  Office 
at  some  of  the  root  causes  such  as  debt 
which  contribute  to  the  need  for  the 
Children's  Pastoral  in  Brazil. 


munity  coordinator,  took  Con- 
cei^ao's  place  in  Itacoa tiara. 
Growing  unemployment  in  the 
city  and  its  implications  for  chil- 
dren's health  has  led  Neka  and 
others  to  seriously  look  into  the 
possibilities  of  starting  small 
businesses  in  their  communities 
through  a rotating  loan  system 
offered  by  the  Children's  Pas- 
toral. Neka  taught  me  a lot  about 
maintaining  a sense  of  humor 
even  when  the  municipal  fund- 
ing for  her  job  was  cut.  She  also 
tried  to  teach  me  how  to  dance 
forro,  a popular  Brazilian  dance 
originating  in  the  northeast. 

Dores  later  joined  to  accompa- 
ny the  growing  number  of  com- 
munities with  the  Children's 
Pastoral  in  the  rural  area.  Many 
of  her  weekends  are  spent  travel- 
ling by  boat  to  accompany  these 
new  groups.  Since  she  originally 
came  from  the  rural  area  she 
knows  the  reality  and  the  need 
for  a preventative  health  ministry 
there.  Her  availability  and  gen- 
erosity once  led  her  to  leave  her 
family  and  other  commitments 
for  a few  days  to  accompany  an 
ill  toddler  to  the  hospital  in  Man- 
aus. The  child  had  been  removed 
by  social  services  from  a danger- 
ous family  environment. 

Working  with  Dores  in  the 
rural  area  gave  me  more  courage 
for  new  experiences,  such  as 
trying  out  a route  which  would 
cut  the  travelling  time  in  half  to 
one  of  the  most  distant  communi- 
ties. The  shortcut  involved  a two- 
hour  trip  by  motorized  canoe 
with  some  wading  and  pulling 
through  the  weeds;  a short  hike 


over  a 'road'  that  was  actually  a 
muddy  cow  path;  and  finally  a 
two-  to  three-hour  trip  on  a river 
boat.  I kept  losing  my  chinelos 
(flip-flops)  in  the  sticky  mud  and 
had  to  use  a walking  stick  to 
keep  my  balance  on  the  slippery 
path.  When  an  elderly  woman 
politely  but  effortlessly  passed 
ahead  of  me  I realized  this  was  a 
skill  that  developed  over  time. 

Once  we  had  organized  an 
effective  coordination  team  for 
the  Children's  Pastoral  in  Itacoat- 
iara  I felt  called  to  move  on — to 
return  to  Canada  and  work 
through  Scarboro's  Justice  and 
Peace  Office  at  some  of  the  root 
causes  such  as  debt  which  con- 
tribute to  the  need  for  the  Chil- 


dren's Pastoral  in  Brazil.  Both 
Scarboro  Missions  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Pastoral  have  chosen  to 
participate  in  Christ's  mission  as 
expressed  in  John  10:10:  " I have 
come  that  they  may  have  life  and 
have  it  to  the  full."  So  despite  the 
distance  I feel  we  remain  togeth- 
er in  mission. °° 
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Historic  meeting  of  the  Scarboro  lay  missioners 


By  Susan  Eijsenck 


Above,  L-R:  Superior  General  Fr.  Jack  Lynch, 
Mercedes  Garrido-Pastor,  Lorraine  Reaume. 

Top  of  page,  L-R:  Julia  Duarte- Walsh,  Karen 
VanLoon,  Dean  Riley,  Mary  Anne  O'Connor,  Mark 
Hathaway. 

Middle,  L-R:  Marc  Halle,  Ray  Vantomme,  Eric 
Lagace. 

Right:  Jack  Milan  who  facilitated  the  meeting,  and 
Susan  Eijsenck  and  Louise  Malnachuk,  coordinators 
of  the  Lay  Mission  Office. 
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ast  summer  I was  privileged  to  participate  in  a major 
/ gathering  of  Scarboro  lay  missioners.  During  the  week- 
^ long  meeting  I listened  to  the  stories  told  by  our  lay 
people — stories  of  friendships,  hardships,  joys  and  sorrows; 
stories  that  warmed  my  heart  with  laughter,  or  brought  tears  to 
my  eyes  because  they  conveyed  such  a depth  of  love  for  the 
work  and  the  people  these  missioners  have  met  overseas. 

The  meeting  took  place  July  18-24, 1998,  and  was  a mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  the  lay  mission  program.  The  last  lay 
meeting,  held  in  1993,  concluded  with  a firm  mandate  to  contin- 
ue the  lay  program.  The  success  of  the  program  in  the  subse- 
quent five  years  has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  Scarboro  laity. 
Last  summer's  meeting  was  attended  by  11  out  of  a total  of 
then-18  lay  members  working  in  mission  overseas  and  in  Cana- 
da. 

The  house  was  full!  Julia  Duarte-Walsh  came  from  Ecuador; 
Dean  Riley  from  the  Dominican  Republic;  Mary  Anne  O'Con- 
nor and  Karen  Van  Loon  from  Brazil;  Mercedes  Garrido-Pastor, 
Marc  Halle,  and  Eric  Lagace  from  China;  and  Beverley  and  Ray 
Vantomme  from  Malawi.  From  their  mission  here  in  Canada 
were  Mark  Hathaway  of  Scarboro's  Justice  and  Peace  Office, 
Louise  Malnachuk,  coordinator  of  the  Lay  Mission  Office,  and 
me,  the  associate  coordinator. 

The  summer  gathering  was  a time  for  the  travellers  to 
renew  the  Spirit  and  tell  of  their  experiences  of  being  in  mis- 
sion; a time  in  which  we  connected  with  each  other  in  a prayer- 
ful and  reflective  way,  before  proceeding  into  the  business  of 
looking  at  the  work  in  each  mission  area  and  at  the  future  of  the 
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lay  mission  program. 

For  two  days  we  were 
grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  have  Frs.  Jack  Lynch,  Jim 
McGuire,  and  Ray  O'Toole 
from  the  General  Council;  and  Frs.  Tim  Ryan,  Gerry  Stock, 
and  Mike  Traher  from  the  Consultative  Committee. 
Throughout  the  week  our  facilitator,  Jack  Milan,  a good 
friend  of  Scarboro  Missions,  provided  excellent  direction. 

It  was  an  energizing  week  for  all. 

The  closing  liturgy  was  a beautiful  ceremony  in  which  the 
people  returning  to  mission  were  given  a blessing.  This  was 
also  a good  opportunity  to  say  a formal  goodbye  to  Mary  Anne 
O'Connor  and  Mark  Hathaway,  both  very  talented,  committed 
lay  missioners.  Mary  Anne  has  accepted  a teaching  position  in 
Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia;  and  Mark  Hathaway,  after  17 
years  as  a Scarboro  missioner,  has  embarked  on  a career  as  a 
freelance  writer,  educator,  and  web-page  designer  in  Toronto. 

At  this  meeting,  decisions  were  made  which,  if  enacted, 
will  help  strengthen  the  lay  missioners  and  enable  the  lay  pro- 
gram to  continue  growing  and  flourishing.  Relationships 
among  us  were  enriched.  The  faith-filled  week  of  prayer,  work, 
and  recreation  enabled  the  lay  missioners  to  return  to  their 
work  feeling  more  connected  with  each  other.  Hopefully,  they 
were  filled  with  the  conviction  that  the 
work  of  the  laity  in  Scarboro  Missions 
will  continue  to  be  lifegiving.  Spirit- 
filled  and  ongoing  .°° 


Above:  Mark  Hathaway,  his  wife  Maritza,  and 
baby  Jamila. 

Top  of  page:  Eric  Lagace  takes  his  turn  as  each 
missioner  greets  the  assembly  in  the  language 
of  his  or  her  mission.  Eric  spoke  in  Chinese  and 
in  his  native  language,  French. 

Beloiv:  Those  returning  to  mission  are  given  a 
blessing  at  the  closing  ceremony  in  the  chapel. 
Below  left:  On  behalf  of  the  group,  Susan 
Eijsenck  says  goodbye  and  thank  you  to  Mary 
Anne  O'Connor. 


YOko  s the  donkey? 

By  Eric  Lagace 


uring  my  first  Christ- 
/ A mas  holidays  in 
* Riobamba,  Ecuador,  I 

decided  to  take  a trip  to  Banos.  I 
had  just  completed  a difficult 
semester  of  Spanish  studies  in 
Quito,  the  capital.  Banos,  a pret- 
ty resort  town  famous  for  its 
thermal  springs,  seemed  a per- 
fect spot  for  a few  days  of  rest 
and  relaxation. 

I decided  to  make  the  trip 
from  Riobamba  to  Banos  (some 
60  kilometres)  on  a mountain 
bike.  I carried  a small  backpack 
and  my  camera,  figuring  that  on 
the  way  I could  take  some  won- 
derful pictures  of  the  mountain- 
ous landscape  here  in  the  Andes. 
I found  the  trip  quite  grueling. 
The  uphill  climb  on  winding 
stretches  of  road  took  up  all  of 
my  energy,  especially  in  the 
oxygen-thin  mountain  air. 

Halfway  through  the  trip, 
about  100  meters  in  front  of  me  I 
saw  a campesino  (peasant)  with  a 
couple  of  donkeys  carrying  hay. 
The  campesino,  with  the  help  of  a 
small  stick,  was  encouraging  his 
donkeys  along. 

"What  a wonderful  shot  that 
would  make,"  I thought  to 
myself.  Crossing  over  to  their 
side  of  the  road,  I jumped  off  the 
bike  and  got  my  camera  ready. 
By  then,  the  donkeys  were  less 
than  20  meters  away.  Little  did  I 
know  that  donkeys  are  not  used 
to  strangers  standing  on  the  side 
of  the  road  pointing  a camera  at 
them. 

Instinctively,  the  poor  don- 
keys started  crossing  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road  in  order  to 


With  the  gringo  standing  there  with  his 

ZOOM  LENS,  THE  DONKEYS  FIGURED  THEY'D 
RATHER  TRY  THEIR  LUCK  AGAINST  THE  CARS. 


avoid  the  gringo.  With  the 
oncoming  traffic,  it  was  quickly 
becoming  a dangerous  situation. 
The  campesino  panicked  and 
waved  his  stick  at  the  donkeys 
trying  to  get  them  back  on  the 
shoulder.  Nothing  doing.  With 
the  gringo  standing  there  with 
his  zoom  lens,  the  donkeys  fig- 
ured they'd  rather  try  their  luck 
against  the  cars. 

The  scene  was  almost  comi- 
cal. A couple  of  cars  and  trucks 
screeched  to  a halt;  the  campesino 


waved  his  arms  frantically,  try- 
ing to  bring  the  situation  under 
control;  and  the  silly  gringo 
stood  there  with  a camera  in  his 
hand,  looking  confused. 

The  donkeys  finally  went 
around  me  and  crossed  back 
over  to  the  shoulder,  and  the 
drivers  continued  on  their  way 
(but  not  before  shouting  out  a 
curse  or  two!).  Fortunately  no 
one  had  been  hurt;  not  yet  that 
is. 

I stood  there  paralyzed  as  I 
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saw  the  campesino  walking 
towards  me,  trying  to  catch  up 
with  his  donkeys.  I got  ready  for 
what  I thought  was  inevitable — 
after  all,  I'd  almost  killed  the 
guy's  donkeys.  I figured  I would 
now  hear  every  possible  Spanish 
swear  word  known.  Yet,  to  my 
surprise,  as  he  approached  I saw 
a beaming  smile  on  his  face  as  he 
said.  Hola  amigo.  De  donde  eres ?" 
(Hello  friend.  Where  are  you 
from?) 

I returned  an  embarrassed 
smile,  saying  I was  from  Canada 
and  at  the  same  time  explaining 
how  sorry  I was  for  the  mess  I 
had  caused.  He  simply  kept  on 
smiling,  said  it  was  nothing,  and 
wished  me  a wonderful  stay  in 
his  country. 

As  I saw  him  walking  away,  I 
was  filled  with  a sense  of  humili- 
ty and  wonder.  Instead  of  curs- 
ing and  swearing  (as  most  rea- 
sonable people  would  have 
done),  he  simply  smiled  and 
wished  me  well.  On  the  side  of  a 
country  road  between  Banos  and 
Riobamba,  the  'real  donkey'  had 
learned  a lesson  about  humility 
and  compassion.  These  are  the 
little  moments  that  make  cross- 
cultural  experience  truly  reward- 
ing.^ 

After  serving  in  China,  Scarboro 
lay  missionary  Eric  Lagace  has  now 
joined  Scarboro's  ?nission  team  in 
Riobamba,  Ecuador. 


Eric  with  youth  at  the  Mano  Amiga  centre,  an  outreach  program  for 
young  offenders  who  are  taught  reading  and  writing  skills,  help  out 
with  chores,  and  take  part  in  activities  at  the  centre.  Eric  also  teaches 
catechetics  (see  photo  below)  to  children  in  the  community. 
Riobamba,  Ecuador. 
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his  fast-growing  megacity  is  Kenya's  capital  and  the  commercial  and 
^ l ^ rehgi°us  hub  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa.  An  overwhelming  burden  on 
the  African  people  today  is  the  rampant  spread  of  HIV-A1DS.  It  has 
reached  pandemic  proportions.  An  estimated  40  percent  of  the  population  is  now 
affected,  condemning  thousands  of  young  adidts  to  an  early  death,  and  leaving 
numerous  HIV  orphans  to  struggle  for  survival. 

For  almost  a year,  Scarboro  lay  missionaries  David  Fish  and  his  wife  Elena  Abubo 
lived  in  the  midst  of  this  struggle,  in  downtown  Nairobi.  They  worked  in  solidarity 
with  the  victims  of  the  disease  and  their  caregivers,  bringing  hope  to  a desperate  situ- 
ation. David  served  as  a researcher  and  educator  at  the  University  of 
Nairobi;  Elena  as  an  experienced  nurse  and  field  worker.  Together 
they  helped  to  make  us  more  aware  of  the  critical  reality  of  AIDS, 
reaching  out  with  compassion  to  those  who  are  affected. 

(Text,  photos  and  cutlines  by  Fr.  James  McGuire,  S.F.M.) 


■ 


Elena  (left)  volunteering  at  the  New  Life  Home  operated  by  a British  Assemblies  of  God  missionary  couple.  The 
home  rescues  HIV-positive  infants  who  are  abandoned  to  die  in  hospitals  or  on  the  streets.  With  proper  care  and 
nutrition,  90  percent  of  these  babies  can  become  HIV-negative  within  a year. 
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Staff  and  Volunteers  at  Nyumbani 
Orphanage.  David  and  Elena  (centre) 
help  out  at  this  hospice  which  provides 
caring  and  healing  for  some  50  orphans 
suffering  from  AIDS. 


Through  David's  intercession,  a new  well  is  installed  with  assistance  from 
Angus  Reid.  David  served  as  full-time  advisor  with  the  Regional  AIDS 
Training  Network  (RATN),  jointly  established  by  the  University  of  Nairobi 
and  University  of  Manitoba,  with  funding  from  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  and  the  World  Bank.  RATN  does  research  on  the 
HIV-AIDS  illness,  and  also  promotes  education  programs  throughout  sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 


The  children's  cemetery  at 
the  Nyumbani  orphanage 
and  hospice.  The  home  is 
directed  by  Jesuit  Father 
D' Agustino  (centre,  and  in 
photo  above,  wearing  sun- 
glasses). 
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IN  MEMORY 


Rev.  / iLBERT  Stephen  ^elix,  s.f.m. 

1931-1999 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


he  tragic  death  of  Fr.  A1 
Felix  in  Guyana  sad- 
dened his  family  and  all 
of  us  at  Scarboro  Missions,  espe- 
cially his  missionary  colleagues 
in  Guyana. 

Fr.  A1  used  every  occasion  to 
bring  people  together.  On  July 
26,  the  feast  day  of  his  parish. 
Saints  Anne  and  Joachim,  in 
Springlands,  Fr.  Al's  noon  mass 
was  followed  by  a meal  prepared 
by  his  parishioners.  There  was 
storytelling  and  music,  including 
Fr.  A1  playing  his  mouth  organ. 

On  August  15,  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  and  the  36th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination, 

Fr.  A1  gathered  several  parishes 
at  the  beach  for  games  and  swim- 
ming, and  of  course,  lots  of  food 
and  even  special  treats  for  the 
children.  Everyone  remarked  that 
the  day  had  been  a real  celebra- 
tion. 

The  next  day,  August  16,  Fr. 

A1  was  seen  fishing  in  a small 
trench  behind  the  parish  rectory. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  found  face 
down  in  the  water.  He  had 
apparently  slipped  and  hit  his 
head.  An  autopsy  revealed  death 
by  drowning. 

The  funeral  mass  of  the  resur- 
rection was  offered  by  Bishop 
Benedict  Singh  of  the  Diocese  of 
Georgetown,  Guyana.  Scarboro 
Fathers  Linus  Wall,  Ken 
MacAulay,  Russ  Sampson,  and 
Pat  Kelly,  along  with  six  priests 
from  the  diocese,  concelebrated 
with  Bishop  Singh. 

Scarboro  lay  missionaries 
Paddy  and  Georgina  Phelan,  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  Sisters  Cecile 


Turner  and  Doris  MacDonell, 
and  five  Sisters  from  Mother 
Teresa's  congregation,  along  with 
a large  number  of  people  from 
parishes  in  which  Fr.  A1  had 
served,  filled  the  Springlands 
church  to  capacity. 

In  his  homily,  Fr.  Russ  Samp- 
son spoke  about  Fr.  Al's  ability  to 
listen  to  the  other,  his  simple 
lifestyle,  and  his  gift  of  gathering 
people  together  to  be  community 
and  family. 

Fr.  A1  was  buried  in  the  parish 
cemetery,  not  far  from  the  church 
he  served.  A memorial  mass  was 
held  at  the  Scarboro  Missions 
chapel  at  our  headquarters  in 
Canada  on  the  same  day  as  the 
funeral  mass  of  the  resurrection. 

Born  in  Bruno,  Saskatchewan, 
Fr.  A1  entered  Scarboro  Missions' 
novitiate  in  St.  Mary's,  Ontario, 
in  1958.  After  completing  theo- 
logical studies  he  was  ordained 
in  1963  and  appointed  to  Guyana 
the  following  year.  In  1970  he 
returned  home  for  a vacation  and 
to  accompany  his  mother  in  her 
illness.  After  she  passed  away, 

Fr.  A1  was  assigned  to  serve 


among  Aboriginal  peoples  in 
Wikwemikong  and  at  Cape  Cro- 
ker,  both  in  Ontario's  Georgian 
Bay  area.  In  1992,  after  20  years 
of  serving  in  Canada,  Fr.  A1 
returned  to  Guyana  where  he 
remained  until  his  sudden  and 
untimely  death. 

Fr.  Al's  love  of  the  outdoors 
began  as  a young  boy  on  the 
family  farm  in  Saskatchewan.  He 
loved  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  to 
quote  from  an  article  we  received 
from  him  just  prior  to  his  death, 
"People  in  Saskatchewan  laugh 
when  I tell  them  I eat  piranha 
fish  and  monkey." 

At  a Society  gathering  held  in 
June  at  Scarboro  Missions  head- 
quarters in  Canada,  Fr.  A1  proud- 
ly shared  with  us  some  bear  meat 
he  had  brought  from  a hunt  in 
Northern  British  Columbia.  He 
wanted  everyone,  as  he  would 
say,  to  "have  just  a little  taste." 

Fr.  A1  was  down  to  earth  and 
a good  storyteller.  He  loved  to 
share  with  the  Scarboro  commu- 
nity tales  of  incidents  that  hap- 
pened during  our  seminary  track 
and  field  days  and  team  sporting 
events.  Fr.  Al's  bulk  and  strength 
made  him  a formidable  oppo- 
nent, especially  when  football 
was  the  game  of  the  day. 

As  a community  we  will  miss 
him.  We  thank  God  for  Fr.  Al's 
presence  and  ask  Fr.  A1  to  inter- 
cede for  us  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  witness  the  Good 
News.oo 
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New  Scarboro  Lay  Missioners 


After  completing  the  four-month  lay  prepara- 
tion program,  three  new  lay  missioners,  in  the 
presence  of  family,  friends  and  Scarboro 
missionaries  in  Canada,  signed  their 
three-year  contracts  with  Scarboro 
Missions.  Below  are  excerpts  from 
their  missioning  statements  at  the 
ceremony  which  took  place  on  April 
26, 1999. 

Man/  Lou  Howard,  and  husband 
and  wife  team,  Paddy  and  Georgina 
Phelan  (photo,  L-R),  departed  for  their 
mission  placements  this  summer. 


I,  MARY  LOUISE  HOWARD, 
commit  myself  to  continue  the 
charism  of  the  Scarboro  mission 
community  here  present  and 
working  throughout  the  world; 
to  work  for  justice  for  the  poor, 
in  whatever  form  that  presents 
itself;  and  to  share  in  the  life  of 
the  people  of  China. 

To  my  family  and  friends, 

I am  eternally  grateful  for  your 
love,  support,  and  prayers.  I ask 
that  you  continue  to  pray  for  me 
that  God,  as  potter,  will  mould 
and  shape  me  to  continue  God's 
work  and  grant  me  the  courage 
to  act  justly,  love  tenderly  and 
walk  humbly  with  God  and  the 
people  of  China." 


Mary  Lou  Howard  of  St.  Peter's 
Parish,  Diocese  of  London,  Ontario, 
will  be  missioned  to  China  inhere  she 
will  be  teaching  English  to  university 
students.  Mary  Lou  is  a widowed 
mother  and  grandmother,  with  an 
extensive  background  as  a health 
planner  in  London. 


I,  J .J.  PATRICK  PHELAN,  in  the  presence  of  God,  my 
family  and  my  friends,  do  commit  myself,  as  a member 
of  Scarboro  Missions,  to  serving  all  who  are  in  need. 

It  is  this  support  and  your  prayers  that  will  enable  me 
to  see  the  face  of  Jesus  in  those  that  I serve.  May  the 
Holy  Spirit  guide  my  paths  and  provide  me  with  the 
gifts  that  I need  to  do  the  work  ahead  for  the  greater 
glory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God." 


I,  GEORGINA  PHELAN,  in  the  presence  of  my 
Creator,  family,  friends,  and  the  Scarboro  community, 
commit  myself  to  continue  my  journey  with  the  support 
and  prayers  of  the  members  of  Scarboro  Missions  and 
my  ever-growing  family. 

I am  grateful  to  my  Creator  for  giving  me  an  open 
heart  and  the  ability  to  enjoy  God's  day-to-day 
surprises.  I ask  and  thank  you  all  for  your  continued 
prayers,  support,  and  willingness  to  allow  me  to  share 
God's  love  with  others." 

Paddy  and  Georgina  Phelan  have  been  working  as  independent 
volunteers  in  Guyana  since  1994.  While  there,  they  were  closely 
associated  with  the  Scarboro  community  and  have  decided  to  for- 
mally join  Scarboro  Missions  as  lay  missionaries.  Paddy  and 
Georgina  have  three  children  and  tioo  grandchildren  in  Canada. 
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Scarboro  House,  a new  venture  for  Scarboro  Missions, 
offers  a conducive  setting  in  a small  Scarboro 
community  for  young  men  who  wish  to  discern  a call  to  the 
missionary  priesthood. 

A recommended  stay  of  four  to  eight  months  features  a 
flexible  program  of  prayer,  vocation  reflection,  community 
'""ng,  social  outreach,  learning,  and  meeting  and  sharing  the 
of  other  missionaries.  Applicants  must  have  at 
one  year  of  university  or  college,  and  may  continue  their 
or  work  while  living  at  Scarboro  House, 
r information  please  contact: 

Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Scarboro  House 
22  Beaty  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M6K  3B4;  (416)  535-6624 
or  Scarboro  Missions  Vocations  Office 


for  discerning 

a missionary  vocation 


Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  261;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 


Email:  sfms@web.net 


Scarboro  Lay  Program 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  Canadian  Catholics  to  share 
life  and  faith  with  people  of  other 
lands  and  cultures.  This  is  a three-year 
commitment. 

Applicants  for  the  four-month  lay 
preparation  program  must  be  23  years 
of  age  or  older,  married  or  single,  and 
have  a post-secondary  degree  or 
equivalent  work  experience. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Lay  Mission  Office 

2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 

Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  265 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820 

E-mail:  lmo@web.net 

Lay  Mission  Office  homepage: 

www.web.net/~sfms/lmo2.htm 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Jean  Maclnnis  teaches  catechetics  each  Sunday  at 
Ascension  Parish  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 
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shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  and  you  shall  pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  its  inhabitants. 
It  shall  be  a jubilee  for  you. ..it  shall  be  holy."  (Leviticus  25: 10-12) 


MAGAZINE  CALENDAR  2000 
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We  need  your  help! 


ear  Partners  in  Mission, 


Due  to  new  postal  regulations,  Scarboro  Missions  is  in  danger 
of  losing  its  substantial  postal  subsidy.  In  order  for  us  to  meet  the  new 
regulations,  all  individuals  who  wish  to  receive  the  magazine  must 
officially  subscribe  to  it. 

Scarboro  Missions  magazine  allows  us  to  share  our  missionary 
journey  with  you.  This  is  our  responsibility  to  you  and  to  the  Canadian 
Church.  It  is  important  for  us  that  you  know  and  understand  who  we  are, 
what  we  do,  and  why  we  go  to  witness  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

We  are  committed  to  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  because  we  believe 
that  it  helps  you  to  understand  the  world  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

Scarboro  Missions  brings  you  stories  of  the  peoples,  cultures,  and  faiths  we 
encounter  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean. 

Please  continue  to  journey  with  us.  If  you  have  not  subscribed, 
please  refer  to  the  flap  on  the  enclosed  donation  envelope  and  clearly 
indicate  your  wish  to  receive  the  magazine.  Or,  you  may  choose  to  respond 
to  the  renewal  notice  which  you  will  be  receiving  in  the  mail. 

Helping  us  keep  our  postal  subsidy  will  save  us  money  and  so 
actually  increases  your  donation! 

Calendar  Survey 

Although  we  are  very  proud  of  our  magazine  calendar,  it  is  quite 
expensive  for  us  to  produce,  and  as  a calendar  it  does  not  qualify  for  the 
postal  subsidy.  Many  people  have  told  us  that  they  find  it  useful  and 
inspirational.  How  do  you  feel  about  it?  Do  you  want  it  and  use  it? 

Please  let  us  know  by  dropping  us  a brief  note  in  the  Message 
section  of  the  enclosed  envelope. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  for  your  support.  We  need 
you  as  partners  in  our  journey. 


Sincerely, 


Rev.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 
Editor 


Christmas  Appeal 
Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Christinas  Appeal  Envelope. 

The  envelope  can  also  be  used  to 
subscribe  to  Scarboro  Missions  mag- 
azine. With  your  prayers  and  finan- 
cial support  we  will  continue 
the  vital  work  of  mission,  giving  wit- 
ness to  the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Thank  you  for  your  contin- 
ued support,  and  have  a joyous  and 
peaceful  Christmas. 
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Publisher:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 

Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Ass  t Editor/Design:  Kathy  VanLoon 


The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman  Catholic 
missionary  community  involved  in  mission  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser,  Scarboro's  initial 
purpose  was  to  train  and  send  missionary  priests  to  China. 

Forced  to  leave  China  after  the  Second  World  War,  Scarboro  began 
working  in  the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  9 issues  each  year.  The  articles 
published  represent  the  opinions  of  the  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  official  position  of  the  Society. 

Please  address  all  inquiries  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4.  Ph:  1-800-260-4815  (for  use  between 
9:00  a.m.  and  4:00  p.m.  EST),  or  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 
Email  (for  general  enquiries):  sfms@web.net; 

Email  (for  magazine  editor):  sfmmag@web.net 
Email  (for  subscription  enquiries):  mid@web.net 
Website:  http://www.web.net/~sfms 
Subscriptions:  1 year/SS;  2 years/$15 

Printed  in  Canada  and  mailed  (Publication  Mail  Registration 
Number  1179)  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Return  postage  guaranteed. 

ISSN  0700-6802 

COVER:  Young  shepherd  in  the  Diocese  of  Riobamba, 
Ecuador.  In  this  region  dominated  by  the  majestic  Mount 
Chimborazo,  Scarboro  missionaries  accompany  Native 
communities  in  their  efforts  to  better  their  lives. 

Credit:  Philippe  Henry 


Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuity 

/ Helping  the  missions,  helps  you! 

Yes,  you  can  give  a gift  to  Scarboro  Missions 
by  way  of  a Gift  Annuity 
and  receive  regular  payments  from  us. 

/ A High-Yield  Investment! 

A Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity  earns 
a high  rate  of  return  with  a guaranteed  income 
for  as  long  as  you  live. 

/ Tax  Breaks! 

A large  portion  of  the  Annuity  payments  you 
receive  is  looked  on  as  a return  of  principal 
and  therefore  not  taxable. 

/ An  Investment  in  the  Future 
of  the  Church! 

A Gift  Annuity  to  Scarboro  Missions  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  mission  of  the  Church. 

Note  that  you  must  be  60  years  or  over  to  partici- 
pate. 

For  information  on  Gift  Annuities  and  other  planned 
giving,  please  contact  Dean  Riley.  Promotions  Director. 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Tel:  1-800-260-4815  (9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.) 
or  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  213;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820 
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Saturday 

1 

• Mary,  Mother  of  God 

• New  Year's  Day 

• World  Day  of  Peace 

QO 

15 

22 

29 

Friday 

7 

• Eidulfitr  (Islamic  festival  of 
the  Breaking  of  the  Fast; 
the  end  of  Ramadhan) 

14 

21 

28 

• St.  Thomas  Aquinas 

Thursday 

6 

• Blessed  Andre  Bessette 
(Canada) 

13 

20 

27 

Wednesday 

LT> 

12 

• St.  Marguerite  Bourgeoys, 
Foundress,  Notre  Dame 
Congregation 

19 

26 

o 

Tuesday 

4 

• St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 

11 

18 

25 

• Conversion  of  St.  Paul 

Monday 

February 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29 

CO 

10 

17 

24 

• International 

^ Development  Week 

1 (Canadian  International 

JL  Development  Agency) 

Sunday 

December 

12  3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 

2 

• The  Epiphany 

9 

• Baptism  of  Our  Lord 

16 

93 

• Week  of  Prayer 
for  Christian 
Unity 

(to  January  30) 

30 
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12  3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 

Friday 

11 

• Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 

• World  Day  of  the  Sick 

18 

25 

• Ten  Days  for  Global  Justice 
(to  March  5);  Campaign  theme: 
"Closing  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor" 
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Saturday 

11 

18 

25 

• Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
founded  (1949) 

Friday 

3 

• World  Day  of  Prayer 

10 

17 

• St.  Patrick's  Day 

24 

• Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
martyred  (El  Salvador,  1980); 

20th  anniversary 

31 

Thursday 

CXn 

16 

23 

30 

Wednesday 

rH 

8 

• Ash  Wednesday 

• International  Women's  Day 

15 

22 

29 

0 

Tuesday 

1^ 

14 

21 

28 

Monday 

April 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30 

• 

VsO 

13 

20 

27 

Sunday 

February 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29 

LO 

12 

• 1st  Sunday  of  Lent 

19 

• 2nd  Sunday  of  Lent 

• St.  Joseph 
(patron  of  Canada) 

26 

• 3rd  Sunday  of  Lent 

Luc  Despafis 

“Is  this  not  the  fast  I choose:  to  loose  the  bonds  of  injustice, 
to  undo  the  thongs  of  the  yoke,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free...”  (isaiahss*) 

PHOTO:  Youth  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic.  Since  the  1960s,  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Louis  Quinn  has  been  accompanying  the  people 
of  this  region,  working  with  students,  medical  people,  groups,  and  governmental  and  non-governmental  organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad. 
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Saturday 

rH 

8 

• Yom  Hashoah  (remembers 
the  six  million  Jews  who 
died  during  Holocaust) 

15 

• Bl.  Kateri  Tekakwitha 

22 

• Holy  Saturday 

• Earth  Day 

29 

• St.  Catherine  of  Siena 

Friday 

7 

• World  Health  Day 

14 

21 

• Good  Friday,  The  Crucifixion 

28 

Thursday 

vX> 

13 

20 

• Holy  Thursday,  The  Last  Supper 

• Passover  (celebrates 
deliverance  of  Jews  from 
slavery  in  Egypt,  8 days) 

27 

Wednesday 

LO 

12 

19 

26 

o 

Tuesday 

• 

11 

18 

25 

• St.  Mark  the  Evangelist 

Monday 

May 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 
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10 

17 

24 

• Easter  Monday 

Sunday 

March 

12  3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 

2 

• 4th  Sunday  of  Lent 

9 

• 5th  Sunday  of  Lent 

• Third  World  Solidarity  Day 
(Development  & Peace) 

16 

• Palm  Sunday 

23 

• Easter  Sunday 
The  Resurrection 

\J  * 2nd  Sunday 

of  Easter 
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nadian  Catholic  Missionary  Community 

ngston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4  [V  /m  * A/  ^ / | 

00-260-4815  (between  9:00  a.m.  and  4:00  p.m.  EST);  or  (416)  261-7135  1VA Y ^UUU 

6)  261-0820 ; Email:  sfms@web.net;  Website:  http:llwww.web.net/~sfms 

Saturday 

13 

20 

27 

June 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30 

Friday 

l n 

12 

19 

26 

April 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30 

Thursday 

• 

11 

18 

25 

Wednesday 

3 

• Sts.  Philip  and  James,  Apostles 

10 

17 

24 

J-H 
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Tuesday 

<N 

16 

23 

30 
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oo 
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II 

Monday 

1 

• St.  Joseph  the  Worker 

• International  Workers  Day 

OO 

15 

22 

• Victoria  Day  (Canada) 

29 

• Wesak  (celebrates  Buddha's 
birth,  enlightenment, 
and  final  demise) 

Sunday 

7 

• 3rd  Sunday  of  Easter 

• Special  day  to  celebrate 
and  share  Jubilee 
commitments  to 
Redistribute  Wealth 
(Canadian.  Ecumenical 
Jubilee  Initiative) 

14 

• 4th  Sunday  of  Easter 

• World  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Vocations 

• Mother's  Day 

21 

• 5th  Sunday  of  Easter 

28 

• 6th  Sunday  of  Easter 

Catherine  Walsh 

“In  this  year  of  Jubilee. ..you  shall  observe  my  statutes  and  faithfully  keep  my 
ordinances,  so  that  you  may  live  on  the  land  securely.”  (Leviticus 25=1 3- is> 

PHOTO:  Spinning  wool  in  Pulingui  San  Pablo,  one  of  14  local  communities  which  have  formed  a federation,  working  together  to  better  their  lives. 
Scarboro  missionaries  accompany  these  Indigenous  people  living  within  the  Diocese  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 
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Saturday 

cn 

10 

17 

24 

• St.  Jean  Baptiste  (Quebec) 

Friday 

• 

Csl 

16 

23 

30 

• Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Thursday 

QO 

15 

22 

• Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Arthur 
MacKinnon,  martyred 
(Dominican  Republic,  1965) 

35th  anniversary 

29 

• Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  Apostles 

Wednesday 

14 

Solstice 

21 

• First  Nations 
Solidarity  Day  (Canada) 

0 

QO 

Csl 

Tuesday 

VsD 

13 

20 

27 

Monday 

July 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 

5 

• St.  Boniface 

• Special  UN  Session  (June  5-9) 
to  review  the  1995  World 
Conference  on  Women 

12 

19 

26 

• United  Nations'  55th  birthday 

• Special  UN  Session  (June  26-30) 
to  review  the  1995  World 
Summit  on  Social  Development 

Sunday 

May 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 

4 

• Ascension  Sunday 

11 

• Pentecost  Sunday 

18 

• Trinity  Sunday 

• Father's  Day 

25 

• Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
(Corpus  Christi) 

Faith  by  itself,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  action,  is  dead.”  (James 2:i?) 

PHOTO:  Learning  to  ride  a bicycle  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  where  Scarboro  missionaries  have  served  since  1961. 
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Saturday 

1 

•Canada  Day 

GO 

15 

• St.  Bonaventure 

22 

• St.  Mary  Magdalene 

29 

Friday 

tr^ 

14 

21 

28 

Thursday 

VO 

13 

20 

27 

Wednesday 

LO 

12 

19 

26 

• Sts.  Joachim  sj  Inne, 
parents  of  Ma?5§|f 

Tuesday 

11 

• St.  Benedict 

18 

25 

• St.  James  the  Apostle 

Monday 

August 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31 

3 

• St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 
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Sunday 

June 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30 
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VO 
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23 

30 

Sylvia  Skrepichuk 

“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  will  be  called  children  of  God.”  (Matthew  5*) 

PHOTO:  Children  of  the  town  of  Consuelo,  Dominican  Republic.  Scarboro  lay  missionary  Dean  Riley  and  local  youth  in  Consuelo  organize  short  trips 
for  Canadian  high  school  students  to  visit  their  community.  Although  extremely  poor,  the  people  open  their  doors  and  hearts  to  their  visitors. 
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Saturday 

LO 

12 

19 

26 

September 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
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Friday 

4 

•St.  John  Vianney 
(patron  of  priests) 

11 

18 

25 

July 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 

nadian  Catholic  Missionary  Community 

ngston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4  / 

00-260-4815  (between  9:00  a.m.  and  4:00  p.m.  EST);  or  (416)  261-7135 
6)  261-0820;  Email:  sfms@web.net;  Website:  http://www.web.net/~sfms 

Thursday 

CO 

10 

• St.  Lawrence 

17 

24 

• St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle 

31 

Wednesday 

Cs| 

16 

23 

• St.  Rose  of  Lima 
(patroness  of  South  America) 

0 

CO 

Tuesday 

1 

• St.  Alphonsus  Liguori 

8 

• St.  Dominic 

15 

• Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

22 

29 

• Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
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Monday 

14 

• St.  Maximilian  Kolbe 

21 

28 

• St.  Augustine 

Sunday 

6 

• Transfiguration 

• Hiroshima  Day  (1945) 

13 

20  ... 

27 

Mike  Traher,  SFM 

“The  land  shall  not  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  for  the  land  is  mine. ..Throughout  the  land 
that  you  hold,  you  shall  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  land.”  (Leviticus  25=23-24) 

PHOTO:  Farmer  near  Hatchet  Bay,  Bahamas,  tries  to  eke  out  a living  on  the  land.  Scarboro  Missions  first  went  to  the  Bahamas  in  1954. 
Today,  Frs.  Ambrose  MacKinnon  and  Ronald  MacFarlane  continue  Scarboro's  efforts  to  assist  the  Bahamian  Church  and  people. 
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Saturday 

14 

21 

28 

• Sts.  Simon  and  Jude, 
Apostles 

November 

12  3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30 

Friday 

VsO 

13 

20 

27 

September 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

Thursday 

LD 

12 

19 

26 

Wednesday 

4 

• St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

11 

18 

• St.  Luke  the  Evangelist 

25 

0 I 

Tuesday 

CO 

10 

17 

• International  Day  for  the 
Eradication  of  Poverty  (UN) 

24 

31 

Monday 

<N 

9 

• Thanksgiving 

• Yom  Kippur 

(Jewish  Day  of  Atonement) 

16 

• Bl.  Marguerite  d'Youville, 
Foundress,  Grey  Nuns 
of  Montreal 

23 

30 

Sunday 

1 

• St.  Theresa  of  the 
Child  Jesus 

(patroness  of  missions) 

QO 

15 

22 

• Evangelization 
of  the  Nations 

29 
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“All  who  heard  it  were  amazed  at  what  the  shepherds  had  told  them. 

But  Mary  treasured  all  these  words  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart.”  (Lui<e2:i8-i9) 

PHOTO:  Scarboro  lay  missionary  Eric  Lagace  took  this  photo  of  a young  member  of  the  community  where  he  serves. 

Eric  works  with  young  offenders  and  teaches  catechetics  to  local  children  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 
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Saturday 

2 

• Srs.  M.  Clark,  I.  Ford, 

D.  Kazel  and  lay  missioner 
J.  Donovan,  martyred, 

El  Salvador  (1980) 

20th  anniversary 

16 

23 

• Padre  Montesinos' 
Advent  Sermon,  1511 

30 

Friday 

rH 

8 

• Immaculate  Conception 

15 

22 

• Hanukkah  (Jewish 
Festival  of  Lights,  8 days) 

29 

Thursday 

14 

21 

28 

• Holy  Innocents,  Martyrs 

Wednesday 

mJE?  ' . - 

i 

7^'^  - 
f m w l i m 1 

VX> 

13 

20 

27 

• St.  John,  Apostle  and  Evangelist 

• Eidulfitr  (Islamic  festival  of 
the  Breaking  of  ihe  Fast; 
the  end  of  Ra(^  ban) 

Tuesday 

LT> 

12 

• Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
(Mexico) 

19 

26 

• St.  Stephen,  First  Martyr 

• Boxing  Day 

Monday 

January  2001 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 

11 

18 

25 

• Christmas 

Sunday 

November 

12  3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30 

3 

• 1st  Sunday  of  Advent 
(Cycle  C) 

• St.  Francis  Xavier  (patron 
of  Scarboro  Missions) 

10 

• 2nd  Sunday  of  Advent 

• Human  Rights  Day 
(52nd  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights) 

17 

• 3rd  Sunday  of  Advent 

24 

• 4th  Sunday 
of  Advent 

31 

JL  • Feast  of  the 
Holy  Family 

<S>CARBORO  CLOUSE 


for  discerning 

a missionary  vocation 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  Canadian  Catholics  to  share 
life  and  faith  with  people  of  other 
lands  and  cultures.  This  is  a three-year 
commitment. 

Applicants  for  the  four-month  lay 
preparation  program  must  be  23  years 
of  age  or  older,  married  or  single,  and 
have  a post-secondary  degree  or 
equivalent  work  experience. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Lay  Mission  Office 

2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 

Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  265 

Fax: (416) 261-0820 

E-mail:  lmo@web.net 

Lay  Mission  Office  Website: 

www.web.net/~sfms/lmo2.litm 


Scarboro  House,  a new  venture  for  Scarboro  Missions,  offers 
a conducive  setting  in  a small  Scarboro  community  for  men 
who  wish  to  discern  a call  to  the  missionary  priesthood. 

A recommended  stay  of  four  to  eight  months  features  a 
flexible  program  of  prayer,  vocation  reflection,  community 
living,  social  outreach,  learning,  and  meeting  and  sharing  the 
experience  of  other  missionaries.  Applicants  must  have  at  least 
one  year  of  university  or  college,  and  may  continue  their 
studies  or  work  while  living  at  Scarboro  House. 

For  information  please  contact: 

Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Scarboro  House 

22  Beaty  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M6K  3B4;  (416)  535-6624 

or  Scarboro  Missions  Vocations  Office 

Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  261;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

Email:  sfms@web.net 


scarboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary  comma 
nity  serving  in  Asia,  Africa  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Jean  Maclnnis  teaches  catechetics  each  Sunday  at 
Ascension  Parish  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 


Scarboro  Lay  Program 
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FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


Fr.  Raymond  L.  O'Toole 
Assistant  General 


Christmas  is  a time  to  celebrate  the  gracious  love  of  our  God  who  comes  to 
us  as  gift  in  the  person  of  Christ.  God's  gift  is  Emmanuel,  "God  with  us," 
who  freely  embraced  the  human  condition  to  teach  us  about  relationships 
— particularly  God's  love  for  us — and  extends  an  invitation  to  trust  and  believe  in 
a gracious,  caring  and  loving  Creator  who  calls  us  to  share  in  God's  mission.  Jesus 
also  came  to  teach  us  about  relationships  within  the  human  family. 

Each  of  us  at  Scarboro  Missions  has  experienced  the  graciousness  of  our 
God  in  so  many  ways  and  in  so  many  people.  We  are  humbled  at  the  outpouring 
of  love,  patience  and  understanding  that  we  receive  daily  from  the  peoples  with 
whom  we  live  and  work.  Above  all,  we  want  to  give  thanks  to  you  the  benefactors 
for  your  belief  in  us  and  your  confidence  in  what  we  do  with  your  generous  help. 

Our  primary  task  as  missionaries  is  to  seek  out  and  discern  where  and 
how  God's  Spirit  is  present  and  active  in  our  world  and  how  we  can  best  live 
in  relationship  as  Jesus  taught  us.  We  know  that  it  requires  of  each  of  us  an 
intimacy  in  prayer  to  discover  God's  agenda  and  not  our  own.  We  firmly 
believe  that  our  response  should  be  an  active  faith  in  the  God  of  Life.  It  is  a faith 
that  expresses  itself  in  a love  and  a willingness  to  reach  out  to  the  poor, 
the  vulnerable  and  those  on  the  margins  who  struggle  for  their  right  to  life. 

In  this  issue  you  will  meet  Caterina  who  opens  our  eyes  to  the  gracious- 
ness of  God  who  loves  us  and  who  is  revealed  in  the  simplicity  of  that  young  girl. 
As  well.  Father  Pat  Kelly  reflects  on  the  discovery  of  our  God  in  one  of  the  most 
vulnerable  members  of  humanity  today.  That,  too,  is  the  experience  of  Canadian 
high  school  students  as  they  share  their  lives  with  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Finally,  we  are  invited  to  reflect  on  the  Jubilee  and  make  a commitment 
to  a new  beginning,  especially  for  the  poor.  Relationships...  that's  what  it's  all 
about. 

We  are  called  to  witness  the  words  of  that  first  Christmas  morning: 

" Listen , I bring  you  news  of  great  joy, 
a joy  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  people.  Today  in  the  town  of  David, 
a saviour  has  been  born  to  you.  He  is  Christ  the  Lord." 


We  ask  for  your  prayers  as  we  begin  a new  era  in  mission,  a new 
millennium,  that  we  be  true  disciples  of  Jesus  whose  life  and  deeds  give  testimony 
to  our  faith  and  hope  in  the  Reign  of  God.°o 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch 
Superior  General 


Fr.  James  McGuire 
Vicar  General 
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( Katerinas  /Kettif  (ZkiLstmas 


ou  can  give  without 
loving  but  you  can't 
love  without  giving.  When 
one  is  destitute  with 
nothing  to  give,  one  can 
only  give  of  oneself. 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


That  is  what  happened  to 
Caterina.  When  I last  saw  her 
she  was  a mere  child.  Yet  it  was 
her  concern  for  others  that 
prompts  me  to  think  of  her.  No 
doubt  others  remember  her  as  1 
do,  especially  when  Christmas 
rolls  around. 

In  the  first  place,  her  parents 
were  very  special.  Her  father 
was  of  slight  build,  blind  and 
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sickly.  Her  mother  had  leprosy; 
ulcers  were  quite  visible  on  one 
leg  and  a rash  covered  her  arms. 
Marco,  Caterina' s little  brother, 
was  quite  healthy  and  lively.  She 
herself  was  of  slight  build,  dark 
and  pretty.  Two  short,  rigid 
braids  reached  her  shoulders. 
When  I knew  her  family,  she 
was  about  10  years  old. 

Their  poverty  was  total.  In 


their  palm-board  house  there 
was  an  earthen  floor  divided 
into  two  bedrooms  containing 
only  roughly  constructed  beds 
with  straw  mattresses.  The  rest 
of  the  tiny  cabin  was  family 
space  with  doorways  on  each 
side,  blocked  with  sackcloth  at 
night.  Outside,  a lean-to  covered 
an  open  fireplace  of  ashes  and 
rock. 

The  family  lived  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Higuey  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  I cannot  remember 
how  they  survived.  I do  recall 
that  some  people  watched  over 
them.  Caterina,  however,  was  a 
lily  in  a barren  valley. 

It  is  true  that  hindsight 
enhances  one's  perception.  Now, 
in  my  old  age,  I see  her  that  way. 
She  was  a girl  who  understood 


Paul  Ouellette 


the  suffering  and  needs  of  her 
parents.  The  love  and  commit- 
ment between  them  inspired  her 
to  enjoy  serving  them.  On  one 
occasion  I saw  her  place  her 
father's  hand  on  her  mother's 
and  say  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  child  she  was:  "You  must 
always  be  together."  She  wel- 
comed the  love  they  showed  to 
her  and  to  her  little  brother. 

Caterina's  family  and  all  fam- 
ilies oppressed  by  such  destitu- 
tion do  not  celebrate  Christmas; 
well,  not  as  consumers  do.  Cate- 
rina's family  remembered 
Christmas  as  a treasure  of  faith. 
They  had  come  to  understand, 
no  doubt,  the  human  reality  of 
Christmas  for  Jesus  and  His 
parents  whose  poverty  and  con- 
sequent rejection  in  Bethlehem 
was  the  lifestyle  of  Caterina  and 
her  family.  They  had 
neighbours,  however,  who  were 
faithful  and  compassionate. 

The  Christmas  before  little 
Caterina's  sudden  illness  and 
death  was,  as  it  were,  a parable 
of  her  life.  Well,  I wasn't  there 
for  that  Christmas,  nor  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  The  parish 
had  remained  without  a priest. 
Fading  memories  reported  dif- 
ferent details.  Nevertheless,  the 
story  goes  something  like  this. 

On  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas, Caterina  told  the  story  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  to  her  parents 
and  brother.  Then,  in  the  spirit 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  she  told 
her  parents  that  they  were 
Joseph  and  Mary.  They  sat 
together  in  their  small  house. 


All  of  Caterina's 
kindness 
to  her  family 
and  to  others... 
came  hack  to  her. 

Photo,  facing  page:  Children  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


Caterina  placed  some  tall  grass 
on  the  ground  to  make  a bed  for 
Jesus.  Jesus  was  a doll  whose 
head  was  made  of  a half  gourd 
and  \yhose  body  was  a smooth 
branch  covered  with  a towel. 
With  lime,  Caterina  painted  a 
happy  face  on  the  head. 

A white  paper  star  hung  from 
the  rustic  rafters.  She  ordered 
her  parents  to  join  their  hands  as 
in  prayer,  bow  their  heads  and 
look  at  the  baby  Jesus.  Marco 
was  to  do  likewise,  but  he  had  to 


kneel  and  hold  their  little  kitten. 

Caterina  then  went  out  to  her 
friends  and  invited  them  to 
come  and  see  the  baby  Jesus 
with  His  parents.  Children  came. 
Smiles  were  everywhere.  Cateri- 
na's parents  asked  if  they  could 
relax,  but  she  insisted  it  was  not 
time  yet.  They  had  to  pray  the 
rosary. 

Soon  other  adults  and  chil- 
dren appeared  with  morsels  of 
food  for  the  Holy  Family.  Cateri- 
na's mother,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed, explained  that  they  did 
this  only  to  please  their  daugh- 
ter. "Yes,"  one  neighbour  retort- 
ed, "and  your  daughter  pleases 
us!"  Well,  to  avoid  too  much 
'enhancement/  we  might  say 
that  a joyful  party  ensued  in  that 
neighbourhood  such  as  was 
never  seen  before. 

Something  happened  that 
night.  All  of  Caterina's  kindness 
to  her  family  and  to  others,  such 
as  running  messages,  cleaning 
house,  babysitting,  gathering 
wood,  organizing  games, 
embracing  with  thankfulness 
their  friends  and  neighbours — 
all  of  that  came  back  to  her. 

They  said  that  on  that  night 
Caterina  was  stunned, 
overwhelmed,  with  the  joy  of 
Christmas.  Yes,  she  easily  forgot 
about  her  pretend  Jesus  and 
enjoyed  His  love  returned.  Such 
was  Caterina's  Merry  Christ- 
mas.^ 
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Dominican  Republic 
Exposure  Program 


or  the  past  eight  years  Scarboro  missioner  Dean  Riley  and  a team  of  Domini- 
\J  ” can  youth  from  the  small  sugar  mill  town  of  Consuelo,  have  coordinated  the 
Dominican  Republic  Exposure  Program.  The  program  welcomes  high  school  groups 
from  Ontario  to  a week-long  experience  among  the  Dominican  people,  sharing  their 
lives,  their  joys  and  hopes,  and  their  sufferings.  Through  billeting,  Canadian  students 
live  among  the  people,  experiencing  the  language  and  culture  of  their  Dominican  hosts.  Part  of  the 
program  involves  visiting  some  of  the  many  bateys — small  impoverished  communities  of  mostly 
Haitian  sugar  cane  cutters  and  their  families — located  in  and  around  Consuelo. 

Before  leaving  Canada,  students  raise  funds  for  costs  related  to  the  program  and  gather 
donations  of  school  supplies,  medicines  and  clothing  for  local  projects  administered  by  the  Dominican 
Coordination  Team  working  with  Dean  in  Consuelo.  For  more  information  on  the  program,  contact 

Dean  Riley  at  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Tel:  1-800-260-4815;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

Email:  riley@web.net 


My  way  of  life 
// 


It  is  difficult  to  place  into 
words  how  the  trip  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  affected 
my  life.  So  much  of  who  I am  and 
what  I do  stems  from  the  experi- 
ence...Instead  of  wondering  how  I 
could  help,  I found  myself  reeval- 
uating my  own  values  and  way  of 
life... 

The  family  I billeted  with  not 
only  allowed  me  to  sleep  in  their 
house  but  they  welcomed  me  into 
their  lives.  Despite  the  language 
barrier  every  effort  was  made  to 
try  and  make  me  feel  at  home  and 
I was  often  told  that  they  were 
my  'Dominican  family.' 

I was  exposed  to  a lifestyle  that 
is  so  incredibly  different  from  the 
one  in  which  I was  raised.  We  live 
by  the  model,  'time  is  money', 
while  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
life  is  taken  slower.  Spending 
time  with  people  is  essential  and 
business  can  wait  if  a friend  is  in 
need.  People  and  the  richness  of 
relationships  become  measures  of 
wealth... 

I know  that  seeing  the  faces  of 
the  poor  and  witnessing  their 
strength  makes  it  impossible  to 
turn  my  back  on  those  that  lack 
the  necessities  of  life.  I know  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sit  in 
comfort  and  not  think  about  those 
that  welcomed  me  a 

into  their  home..."  /vITiy 


Most  of  the  photos  in  this  article  were  taken  by  Sylvia  Skrepichuk. 

I’ll  Never  Forget 

//t  recently  got  back  from  the  Dominican  Republic  and  quite  honestly, 

JL  that's  an  experience  I'll  never  forget.  I learned  so  much  in  those 
seven  days,  and  I know  the  memories  I collected  will  be  with  me  forever... 

We  were  housed  with  Dominican  families.  I stayed  with  an  older 
woman  named  Filomena.  She  has  no  husband  and  no  children;  in  fact,  she 
has  no  family.. .(Yet)  she  wasn't  a lonely  woman.  So  many  people  came  by 
each  day  to  visit  her  and  see  how  she  was  doing  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her  to  be  lonely... 

Her  home  had  three  small  bedrooms,  a sitting  room,  a tiny  kitchen,  and 
an  eating  area  at  the  very  back.  There  was  also  a bathroom,  but  we  didn't 
have  running  water... 

They  do  have  electricity  down  there,  some  of  the  time.  There's  a sugar 
factory  in  Consuelo  and  if  the  factory  needs  more  power  to  process  the 
sugar  cane,  it  simply  shuts  off  the  power  to  the  surrounding  houses.  Since 
Filomena  lives  fairly  close  to  the  factory,  we  went  without  electricity  for  a 
good  portion  of  each  day... 

While  we  were  visiting  the  bateys,  we  got  the  opportunity  to  talk  to 
some  of  the  Haitians.  To  hear  their  stories  is  just  heartbreaking  because 
few  of  them  are  there  by  choice  and  the  conditions  they  are  forced  to  live 
in  are  just  awful. ..Their  houses  are  single  rooms,  with  a concrete  floor  and 
concrete  walls;  actually  a lot  like  prison  cells... 

It  breaks  my  heart  every  time  I think  about  how  these  people  are 
forced  to  live,  and  my  mind  always  goes  back  to  the  children.  The  chil- 
dren who  are  dressed  in  very  little  clothing;  who  are  absolutely  covered  in 
dirt;  whose  little  bellies  are  popped  out  from  malnutrition... 

I am  forever  grateful  to  the  people  I met... because  they've  taught  me 
one  of  the  biggest  lessons  of  my  life.  People  really  need  to  know  what's 
happening  in  the  Dominican  Republic  because  the  problem 
doesn't  only  exist  there,  but  in  many  other  countries  as 
well,  and  ignorance  won't  make  the  problem  go  away." 
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Dominican  Republic 
Exposure  Program 


Above:  Canadian  high  school  students  taking  part  in  the  Dominican  Republic  Exposure 
Program.  Consuelo,  Dominican  Republic. 

Inset  (L-R):  Abel,  Alex  and  Miguel,  members  of  the  Dominican  Team  coordinating  the  program. 


/Hi^ueUto's  /HaMe 


by  M ar  kC  onnell 


In  1993,  when  I was  in  high  school,  I spent  a 
week  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Once  our 
delegation  from  a handful  of  Southern  Ontario 
high  schools  arrived  in  the  small  sugar  processing 
town  of  Consuelo,  we  met  and  began  moving  into 
the  respective  homes  of  our  new  Dominican 
families.  Once  I arrived  at  the  home  of  Filomena — 
my  new  Dominican  mother — I was  welcomed  with 
incredible  hospitality.  She  gave  me  a tour  of  her 
modest  home  and  offered  me  a meal  of  an  extraordi- 
nary large  assortment  of  rice,  plantains,  beans, 
coffee  and  eggs.  Not  wanting  to  offend  this  incredi- 
bly generous  woman,  I spent  the  next  few  hours 
looking  through  her  photo  albums  and  attempting 
to  communicate  with  her.  However,  most  of  my 
energy  was  focused  on  finding  the  means  to 
consume  the  meal  before  me,  fit  for  seven  people. 

Later  that  day  I ventured  out  into  the  blistering 
heat  to  explore  this  new  world.  When  I walked  into 
the  street  my  senses  were  confronted  with  what 
seemed  to  be  an  endless  array  of  sounds,  smells  and 
colors.  The  motoconchos  (motorcycle  taxis)  roared 
down  the  street.  Garbage  was  burning  in  the  gutters. 


Goats,  pigs,  chickens  and  dogs  seemed  to  wander 
freely,  stopping  only  to  stare  at  the  new  white  guy 
in  town. 

On  the  street  I was  greeted  with  beautiful  smiles 
and  countless  kolas  (hellos).  Men  sitting  in  front  of  a 
local  store  invited  me  to  sit  with  them  and  play 
dominos.  The  town  was  alive  and  everywhere  peo- 
ple made  time  to  greet  and  welcome  me.  More  pun- 
gent, however,  was  the  bittersweet  smell  of  the  local 
sugar  mill  that  seemed  to  drape  itself  over  the  entire 
town. 

At  the  church  I saw  a young  boy  sitting  on  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  front  doors.  He  was  wearing 
his  school  uniform — a sky  blue  shirt  and  khaki 
pants.  His  small  frame  of  what  seemed  to  be  only 
skin  and  bones  supported  a shaved  head.  I was  very 
excited  to  test  out  what  I believed  to  be  an  extensive 
Spanish  vocabulary  so  I walked  quickly  over  and  sat 
down  beside  him. 

After  half  an  hour  of  me  trying  to  impress  him 
with  my  Spanish,  the  boy  shook  his  head,  pointed  to 
himself  and  said  "Miguelito."  He  then  took  my 
hand  and  led  me  through  the  maze  of  houses  far 
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Dominican  Republic 
Exposure  Program 


This  is  the  power  of  the 

PROGRAM:  CHANGE  BEGINS  FROM 
WITHIN  ONESELF  AND  RIPPLES  OUT 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY,  SOCIETY, 
NATION  AND  WORLD. 

Dean  Riley,  Scarboro  Lay  Missioner 


from  the  main  streets.  In  those  darker  barrios 
(neighbourhoods),  I was  welcomed  into 
homes  made  of  cardboard  and  scrap  wood.  I 
met  the  friends  and  family  of  my  new  guide 
and  friend.  But  with  these  people  I began  to 
feel  uncomfortable  with  what  I was  wearing, 
my  new  shoes,  the  money  in  my  pocket — 
essentially  the  lifestyle  from  which  I had 
come. 

Throughout  that  week  our  group  visited  a 
number  of  community-run  projects,  met  peo- 
ple living  on  the  bateys  (small  impoverished 
communities  of  mostly  Haitian  sugar  cane 
cutters  and  their  families),  and  reflected  on  our 
experiences.  Ultimately  we  were  trying  to  get  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  linkages  between  the 
North  American  lifestyle  and  the  lives  of  the  people 
we  had  met  and  lived  with  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. But  it  wasn't  until  the  last  day  of  our  stay  that  I 
truly  understood  the  purpose  of  the  trip. 

On  the  morning  of  our  departure  our  group  met 
at  the  church  to  say  goodbye  to  our  new  friends. 
There  my  little  friend  Miguelito  with  whom  I had 
spent  a considerable  amount  of  time  that  week 
walked  up  to  me  with  his  hands  behind  has  back. 

He  smiled  and  handed  me  a present...  a marble. 

I was  dumbfounded  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
simple  gift.  As  we  said  our  goodbyes  tears  welled  in 
my  eyes.  The  fact  that  this  beautiful  little  boy  who 
lived  in  a paper  house  gave  me  a gift  has  made  all 
the  difference  in  my  life.  After  accepting  the  marble 
I saw  that  this  short  one-week  journey  of  mine  was 
not  going  to  change  the  world,  nor  was  I only  wit- 
nessing the  vast  inequity  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  For  me  the  week  was  a time  to  learn  how  to 
accept  the  hospitality  of  those  who  have  little.  It  was 
about  friendship  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  my  own  conversion,  the  break- 
ing down  of  my  barriers.  In  this  small  marble  that 
Miguelito  offered  me,  I find  a new  awareness  in  my 
heart.  It  is  as  one  African  Bishop  reflects,  "that  my 
liberation  is  inexplicably  bound  to  his." 


Above:  Taking  a ride  on  a sugar  cane  cart. 

Facing  page:  With  this  program,  students  spend  time 
with  people  in  the  communities  in  and  around 
Consuelo,  developing  friendships  along  the  way. 

y~\  nd  so  I am  left  today  with  a marble 
and  the  memory  of  that  week 
I know  that  I am  called  to  help  in  building 
the  Reign  of  God 

to  participate  in  the  very  transformation 
of  our  suffering  world 

I do  this  by  struggling  to  live  simply,  in  a way 
that  does  not  take  away  from  Miguelito 
Struggling  always  to  put  people  first 
Struggling  against,  but  still  part  of,  an  angry  mob 
from  the  wealthy  nations  of  the  North 
that  continues  to  shout  "Crucify  Hun,  Crucify 
Him"  to  the  rest  of  the  world.°° 

Since  going  to  the  Dominican  Republic  Mark  Connell  has 
spent  seven  summers  at  a camp  serving  inner  city  kids  of 
Toronto.  In  1995  he  went  to  West  Africa  for  eight  months 
with  the  One  World  Global  Education  Program,  and  last 
year  was  part  of  a L' Arche  community  in  Stratford,  Ontario. 
Mark  is  currently  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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Dominican  Republic 
Exposure  Program 


Making  a Difference 

What  bothers  me  is  that  not  enough  people 
feel  pain  when  they  see  pictures  of  death 
camps,  hear  stories  of  imprisonment  and  torture 
by  unjust  governments  in  other  countries — or 
even  in  their  own — or  watch  their  environment 
crumble  to  dust  right  before  their  very  eyes.. .How 
many  people  experience  pain  when  (and  if)  they 
imagine  Christ's  death  on  the  cross?  This  is  the 
pain  of  separation,  of  indifference — of  hell. 

Years  ago  I made  a commitment  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  world  I live  in.  The  roots  of  this 
commitment  lie  in  the  realization  that  our  lives — 
the  lives  of  all  beings,  plant  or  animal — are  ever  so 
tightly  intertwined.  Every  single  thing  I do  affects 
everyone  and  everything  else:  how  I spend  my 
money,  the  profession  I choose,  the  words  I speak, 
the  actions  I take;  or  the  words  I do  not  speak,  the 
actions  I do  not  take. 


When  I allow  myself  to  become  immune  to  the 
media,  when  I choose  not  to  make  myself  aware  of 
world  situations,  when  I choose  to  remain  silent 
and  inactive,  I choose  to  let  the  wall  remain  stand- 
ing. I choose  the  pain  of  hell:  separation  from 
God,  from  life,  and  from  my  own  self. 

The  choice  to  love  is  the  choice  to  see  and  rec- 
ognize the  oneness  and  wholeness  of  everything. 
The  goal  is  to  knock  the  wall  down  and  to  try  to 
stop  the  pain  of  separation  and  indifference.  The 
only  pain  to  feel  is  the  pain  of  conscience,  the  pain 
of  the  unfulfilled  needs  of  so  many  others,  and  the 
pain  of  love. 

Olga  Benvid,  St.  Francis  School,  New  York. 

Reprinted  in  World  Development  Update,  a publica- 
tion of  St.  Michael's  High  School,  Stratford,  Ontario. 


A New  Reality 


One  of  our  main 
goals. ..is  to 
provide  youth  with 
the  opportunity  to 
witness  a new  reality  and 
be  moved  and  challenged  by 
the  people  they  meet  and  the  stories 
they  hear.  Stepping  out  of  our  Canadian  culture  and 
visiting  the  Dominican  Republic  certainly  helps  in 
achieving  this  goal,  as  does  leaving  the  familiarity  of  a 
classroom  environment  to  work  at  a social  service 
agency,  but  these  experiences  can  initially  be  prob- 
lematic. One  student  made  this  comment: 


“Sometimes  we  forget  the  purpose  of  the  work 
we  do.  Sometimes  I think  we  do  the  work  just  to 
feel  good  about  ourselves.  At  least  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester  that's  the  way  I felt.  But  now  we've 
moved  beyond  that.  We've  developed  these  rela- 
tionships and  friendships  at  the  placements,  within 
the  class  and  with  the  Dominican  families,  that  are 
irreplaceable.  These  lessons  have  been  life  lessons, 
not  about  the  importance  of  what  you  give  but 
why  you  give  and  what  you  are  willing  to  receive." 

Carolyn  Wilson,  teacher  at  St.  Michael's  High  School,  Strat- 
ford, ON,  speaking  of  the  World  Development  Program — 
a curriculum  course  at  St.  Michael's  through  which  students 
take  part  in  the  week-long  Dominican  Republic  exposure 
program.  The  Canadian  component  of  the  course  includes  a 
co-op  work  placement  in  a food  bank,  homeless  shelter,  AIDS 
hospice,  and  so  on. 


Lessons  of  the  heart 

//nP  he  people  that  I met  and  lived  with  in  the 
1 Dominican  Republic  have  been  my  teach- 
ers; teachers  of  a lesson  that  I cannot  learn  from  a 
text  book  and  a lesson  that  I can  never  forget... I 
will  remember  their  welcome,  openness,  and  love. 

Throughout  my  experience  I began  to  realize 
that  the  most  important  lesson  was  not  what  was 
presented  to  us,  but  that  we  were  present  to  each 
other.  Relationship,  gathering  together  and  being 
present  to  each  other,  this  is  my  ideal  of  solidarity. 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  supported  by  each 
other,  respected  and  loved.  I hope  that  just  as  I 
have  opened  my  heart  to  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  calling  them  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  I can  continue  to  be 
open  to  the  people  that  surround 
me  now..." 
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We  Are  A Jubilee  People! 

A THREE  STEP  PROCESS  TO  HELP  CHURCHES  AND  LOCAL  GROUPS  DECLARE  THEMSELVES  JUBILEE  COMMUNITIES 


ABOUT  THE 

JUBILEE 

PLEDGE: 

It  is  a process  of  reflection 
and  recommitment,  linked 
to  the  second  year  of  the 
Canadian  Ecumenical 
Jubilee  Initiative. 


This  process  takes  3 hours,  either  in  one  sitting,  or  over  three.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  you  will 
have  declared  yourselves  a Jubilee  community  committed  to  local  and  national/global  action 
over  the  next  year.  See  the  Jubilee  website  <www.web.net/~jubilee>  for  examples  of  pledges 
completed  by  other  communities.  For  further  information  on  living  out  the  Jubilee  Pledge,  partic- 
ularly on  participation  in  campaigns,  order  the  Jubilee/Ten  Days  Leadership  Guide  Sharing  the 
Wealth:  Educating  for  Jubilee  Year  2.  It  is  available  from  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  United 
Church  bookstores,  Ten  Days  for  Global  Justice  and  the  Jubilee  Initiative. 


STEP  1 : DECLARING  OURSELVES  A JUBILEE  COMMUNITY  (1  HOUR) 


It  is  an  invitation  for  a 
church  or  group  to  declare 
itself  a Jubilee  community. 

It  requires  a community  to 
commit  to  one  local  and 
one  or  more  national  or 
global  actions  that  live  out 
redistribution  of  wealth  in 
the  spirit  of  Jubilee. 

It  offers  a challenge  to 
government  to  live  up  to 
its  commitments  for  a 
fairer  distribution  of 
wealth. 

It  can  be  completed  any- 
time up  to  May  31,  2000. 


Photocopy  the  Jubilee  Pledge  for  each  participant. 

Gather  bibles  for  the  group  to  share. 

A.  Welcome  the  group  and  introduce  the  pledge,  using  these  or  other  words: 

Jubilee  is  a powerful  vision  for  a new  beginning  that  springs  from  our  biblical  tradition.  In  the  ancient 
wisdom  of  Jubilee,  every  fifty  years  debts  are  to  be  cancelled,  slaves  are  to  be  released,  wealth  is  to 
be  redistributed  and  the  land  is  to  be  given  time  for  rest  and  renewal.  In  ecumenical  circles  in  Cana- 
da and  around  the  globe,  the  biblical  image  of  Jubilee  has  become  a focal  point  for  recommitting  to 
social  justice,  offering  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  many  challenges  and  opportunities  before  us,  to 
set  priorities,  and  to  draft  new  courses  of  action. 

Last  year  as  the  Canadian  churches  entered  into  a time  of  Jubilee,  people  were  invited  to  reflect  on 
the  theme  ‘release  from  bondage.'  Individuals  were  asked  to  sign  a petition  for  cancellation  of  debt, 
part  of  the  Jubilee  2000  campaign  seeking  a release  from  debt  bondage  for  the  world’s  poorest 
countries.  This  year  we  are  inviting  you  to  reflect  on  the  theme  ‘redistribution  of  wealth,’  and  envi- 
sion a world  where  there  is  enough  for  all. 


It  should  be  sent,  when 
completed,  to  the  Canadian 
Ecumenical  Jubilee 
Initiative  office,  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  to  your 
Member  of  Parliament. 


Canadian  Ecumenical 

Jubilee  Initiative 

Box  772 

Toronto,  ON 

Canada  M4Y  2N6 

Tel:  416-922-1592,  x30 

Fax:  416-922-0957 

Email:  jubilee@devp.org 

www.web.net/~jubilee 


The  challenge  for  action  is  focused  on  communities:  churches  or  other  local  groups  are  invited  to 
sign  a Jubilee  pledge  which  asks  us  to  declare  ourselves  Jubilee  communities  and  to  identify  local 
and  national/global  steps  in  living  out  that  commitment.  The  pledges  will  be  collected  nationally  by 
the  Jubilee  Initiative.  Communities  will  also  send  copies  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  their  Member  of 
Parliament. 

We  are  being  asked  to  declare  ourselves  Jubilee  communities  together  with  other  communities 
across  Canada  and  movements  of  people  around  the  world.  The  spirit  of  Jubilee,  which  has  inspired 
a campaign  of  individuals,  deepens  and  broadens  to  inspire  a movement  of  communities.  The  ques- 
tions facing  us  are:  Are  we  people  of  faith  seeking  the  realization  of  the  Jubilee  vision?  and  Do  we 
want  to  become  part  of  this  movement? 

B.  Distribute  the  pledge  and  read  it  together.  Follow  with  silence.  Explain  that  as  a community  you 
will  look  at  the  pledge  in  three  parts: 

Declaration 

t/  Community  Commitment 

National/Global  Commitment 
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C.  Invite  someone  in  your  group  to  read  out  loud  each  of  the 
following:  Genesis  1:31-2:3;  Deuteronomy  15:14-15;  Exodus 
16:13-19;  Leviticus  25;  Mark  10:17-27;  Luke  19:1-10;  Acts  2:44- 
47.  Ask  for  two  key  words  that  emerge  from  each  reading.  Write 
the  words  on  a large  piece  of  paper.  Ask  the  group:  What 
images  of  God's  economy  begin  to  emerge? 

D.  Read  the  Declaration  again.  Does  the  scripture  you  have  just 
read  echo  in  the  pledge?  Can  you  recall  other  scripture  pas- 
sages (or  social  teachings  or  policies  of  your  church)  which  link 
to  the  text  of  the  pledge? 

E.  Ask  the  group  if  it  is  willing  to  make  a collective  commitment 
and  identify  itself  with  others  across  the  country  who  are  nam- 
ing themselves  Jubilee  communities.  Are  you  ready  to  fill  in  the 
first  step  of  the  pledge — your  community’s  name? 

STEP  2:  HOW  DO  WE  LIVE  OUT  JUBILEE 
IN  OUR  COMMUNITY?  (1  HOUR) 

Consider  inviting  someone  working  on  economic 

justice  in  your  community  to  be  a resource  person. 

A.  Ask  the  group  to  buzz’  in  clusters  of  2 or  3 and  answer  the 
question:  What  does  your  church  or  group  do  which  can  be 
seen  as  living  out  the  biblical  vision  of  Jubilee  to  redistribute 
wealth?  Collect  the  responses. 

B.  Some  churches  or  groups  are  not  very  active  in  outreach 
beyond  themselves.  Others  are  active  by  providing  direct  social 
services — such  as  a food  cupboard — to  those  in  need.  Still 
others  are  very  involved  in  justice  or  social  action  activities  that 
work  at  root  causes.  Actions  to  ‘redistribute  wealth’  go  beyond 
the  important  provision  of  direct  service  to  an  assessment  of 
root  causes  for  hunger,  poverty  or  homelessness,  striving  to 
address  those  causes  with  concrete  social  action.  Reflecting  on 
the  responses  elicited  in  A,  ask  the  group  to  consider  in  general 
what  kind  of  community  it  is:  Not  very  involved  in  outreach; 
involved  in  outreach  through  direct  social  service  activities; 
and/or  involved  in  social  action  activities.  If  your  community  has 
members  involved  in  a diverse  set  of  activities,  it  may  fit  one  or 
more  of  these  categories  at  once. 

C.  Given  your  starting  point,  invite  the  group  to  think  about  one 
social  action  step,  beginning  with  an  assessment  of  root  caus- 
es, which  will  reflect  a commitment  to  the  Jubilee  challenge  to 
redistribute  wealth.  This  could  be  a ‘first  step’  or  a ‘next  step.’  If 
you  have  a resource  person,  you  might  ask  her/him  to  help  you 
assess  your  starting  point  and  to  bring  a suggestion  for  further 
action. 

D.  Having  identified  this  step,  declare  your  commitment  in  the 
Community  Commitment  section  of  the  pledge.  Identify  a next 
place  to  discuss  your  commitment  and  put  it  into  action. 


STEP  3:  HOW  DO  WE  LIVE  OUT  JUBILEE  IN  OUR 
COUNTRY  AND  OUR  WORLD?  (1  HOUR) 

Write  out  each  national  or  global  action  on  a 
large  piece  of  paper. 

Highlight  actions  that  your  group  or  church  has 
been  involved  in. 

Post  the  sheets  around  the  room. 

Photocopy  the  campaign  descriptions  on  the 
last  page  of  this  insert. 

A.  Invite  people  to  walk  around  and  look  at  the  actions.  If  they 
know  of  other  groups  in  the  community  which  have  worked  on 
these  or  related  actions,  sign  each  group’s  name  to  the  relevant 
paper.  If  the  participants  have  been  personally  involved  in  these 
actions  in  one  way  or  another,  invite  them  to  sign  their  own 
names  on  the  papers. 

B.  Gather  the  group  (and  the  papers)  back  together.  Distribute 
the  campaign  descriptions.  Which  of  the  actions  has  had  sub- 
stantive church/group,  community  or  personal  involvement  to 
date?  Ask  the  group  if  it  wishes  to  deepen  participation  in 
this/these  actions.  Do  you  wish  to  choose  an  additional  focus 
for  action? 

C.  Identify  the  key  national  and  global  action  or  actions  to  which 
you  will  commit  this  year  and  write  it  on  your  pledge.  Identify  a 
lead  person  for  each  action,  and  a next  place  and  time  where 
the  action  will  be  discussed. 

D.  Read  together  the  final  challenge  to  government.  Invite  a 
participant  to  ensure  that  the  completed  pledge  (including  date, 
name  and  location  of  church  or  group,  contact  person  and 
address)  is  sent  to  the  Jubilee  Initiative  office,  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  to  your  Member  of  Parliament. 

E.  Discuss  how  you  might  celebrate  and  share  the  commitment 
you  have  made. 

Identify  a time  when  you  will  integrate  the 
Jubilee  Pledge  into  a worship  service. 

Find  places  to  circulate  the  pledge  among 
community  members  so  all  are  aware  of  the 
commitments  you  have  made. 

•/  Ensure  next  steps  are  followed  through. 

✓ Plan  a one  year  evaluation  meeting  to  check 
on  your  commitments. 
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We  Are  A Jubilee  People! 

The  Jubilee  Pledge 

Declaration 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  millennium,  in  a time  of  unprece- 
dented suffering  as  well  as  possibility,  we  join  with  people  the 
world  over  who  have  been  inspired  by  the  powerful  vision  of 
Jubilee.  Hebrew  scriptures  (Leviticus  25)  describe  Jubilee  as  a 
new  beginning,  proclaimed  every  50  years,  when  debts  are 
cancelled,  captives  are  released,  the  land  is  given  rest,  and 
wealth  is  redistributed.  It  is  a time  for  restoring  balance  and 
justice  between  people  and  for  renewing  the  earth  itself. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  also  defined  his  ministry  and  gospel  mes- 
sage by  proclaiming  Jubilee.  At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  he 
read  from  the  prophetic  text  of  Isaiah,  declaring  that  he  was 
anointed  by  the  Spirit  ‘to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor,  ...to 
proclaim  release  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  proclaim  the  year  of 
the  Lord’s  favour’  (Luke  4:18-19).  These  words  of  Jesus  offer 
both  challenge  and  hope  to  our  broken  world. 

We  now  make  the  following  pledge  for  our  community  in  order 
to  give  witness  to  this  hope  and  challenge.  And  we  celebrate 
the  signs  of  this  hope  wherever  people  are  joining  together  in 
the  Spirit  of  Jubilee. 

We  believe  in  the  abundance  of  God’s  creation  and  our  respon- 
sibility to  nurture  and  share  it.  We  are  convinced  that  the  gross 
inequalities  which  we  see  in  our  country  and  our  world  are 
neither  necessary  nor  inevitable.  Growing  and  persistent 
inequalities  destroy  human  community  and  lead  to  suffering, 
conflict,  and  ecological  harm. 

We  believe  that  God  calls  us  to  restore  community  by  mending 
the  harm  caused  when  many  are  deprived  of  their  just  share. 

We  choose  to  live  out  the  biblical  vision  of  Jubilee,  echoed  in 
Jesus'  preaching  and  teaching,  that  calls  for  a regular  redistrib- 
ution of  wealth.  As  we  heed  this  challenge,  our  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  great  social  debt  owed  to  people  whose  land, 
labour  and  resources  have  been  stolen,  exploited,  and  under- 
valued. Reminded  of  the  call  to  nurture  the  integrity  of  creation, 
we  also  recognize  our  debt  to  the  earth  itself. 

At  this  moment  in  history,  we  are  inspired  by  the  Jubilee  hope 
that  wealth  can  be  directed  toward  the  common  good  of  human- 
ity within  a renewed  creation.  And  we  celebrate  the  signs  of  a 
new  beginning  that  we  see  in  communities,  churches,  faith 
groups,  organizations,  and  people’s  movements  across  the 
globe  which  are  seeking  the  redistribution  of  wealth  in  the  spirit 
of  Jubilee. 


Responding  in  faith  to  God’s  call  to  do  justice,  to  love  kindness, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  our  God  (Micah  6:8),  we  declare  that 

we,  

(insert  name)  are  a Jubilee  community.  We  commit  ourselves  to 
learning  about,  supporting,  and  practicing  Jubilee  in  our  lives, 
our  communities,  our  country,  and  our  world. 

Community  Commitment 

Following  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  as  we  discern  it,  we 
acknowledge  the  challenge  to  live  out  Jubilee.  We  name  the 
following  steps  towards  meeting  this  challenge  in  our  local 
community  at  the  beginning  of  a new  millennium  (write  in  your 
community's  local  commitments): 


National  and  Global  Commitment 

We  further  commit  ourselves  to  deepening  our  participation  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  global  or  national  action(s)  of 
Canadian  churches  and  their  partners  (Identify  which  national 
and/or  global  action(s)  your  group  will  be  involved  in.): 

□ Continuing  the  work  of  the  Jubilee  2000  petition  campaign 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  debt  cancellation,  the  rejection  of 
structural  adjustment  programs,  and  the  creation  of  just 
international  financial  structures  and  processes. 

Q Promoting  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Canadian 
government  foreign  aid  through  an  increased  focus  on  the 
needs  of  the  world’s  poor  and  the  systemic  causes  of  poverty. 

O Seeking  fair  trade  and  fair  wages  in  production  and 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  between  North  and  South. 

Q Seeking  the  redirection  of  security  spending  from  the 
military  to  the  enhancement  of  human  development, 
particularly  the  strengthening  of  civil  society. 

O Advocating  for  specific  strategies  to  eliminate  women’s 
poverty  and  for  policies  and  programs  to  end  all  forms  of 
violence  against  women. 

Q Promoting  resource  allocation  strategies,  such  as  agrarian 
and  fisheries  reform,  that  benefit  the  poor,  the  landless,  and 
those  whose  livelihood  is  threatened. 

Q Advocating  for  protection  for  migrant  and  domestic  workers 
without  discrimination. 

Q Mobilizing  to  eliminate  child  poverty  in  Canada  and  to 
promote  children’s  well  being. 

□ Or  another  campaign  in  the  Jubilee  spirit  you  might  name: 
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Challenge  to  the  Canadian  Government 

As  we  make  and  keep  these  commitments,  we  challenge  the 
federal  government  to  keep  the  commitments  it  has  made  at 
international  events  such  as  The  World  Summit  for  Social 
Development  held  in  Copenhagen  and  the  Fourth  UN  Confer- 
ence on  Women  held  in  Beijing,  for  a fair  distribution  of  wealth 
in  the  world.  Statements  of  hope  for  a more  equitable  world 
expressed  at  those  events  must  now  be  transformed  into  con- 
crete action.  Therefore  we  ask:  What  evidence  is  there  that  the 
federal  government  is  implementing  policies  to  meet  the  nation- 
al and  global  commitments  it  has  made? 

This  pledge  was  made  on  (Date)  


Name  and  location  of  group  or  church 


Denomination  (if  applicable) 
Contact  name  


Address 


Upon  completion,  please  send  a copy  of  your  pledge 
to  the  Jubilee  Initiative  Office,  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  your 
Member  of  Parliament  (House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  ON,  KIP  0A6) 


Living  Out  The  Jubilee  Pledge: 

How  To  Become  Involved  In  National  And  Global  Action 

A component  of  the  pledge  is  a commitment  by  your  community 
to  deepen  your  participation  in  one  or  more  national  or  global 
actions.  Here  is  some  information  on  these  collaborative  cam- 
paigns of  Canadian  churches  and  their  partners,  campaigns 
which  express  an  aspect  of  the  Jubilee  goal  of  redistribution  of 
wealth.  More  information  is  available  in  Sharing  the  Wealth: 
Educating  for  Jubilee  Year  2 or  from  the  groups  named  below. 

Debt  Cancellation:  Jubilee  2000  Debt  Campaign 

This  global  campaign  continues  where  last  year's  petition  left 
off,  stepping  up  the  pressure  for  total  and  immediate  debt  can- 
cellation and  rejection  of  structural  adjustment  conditions. 
Actions  will  include  letter  writing  to  our  government  and  interna- 
tional financial  institutions,  local  media  events  and  continued 
public  education.  For  more  information  contact  the  Ecumenical 
Coalition  for  Economic  Justice  (T)  416-462-1613, 

(F)  416-463-5569,  ecej@accessv.com,  www.ecej.org 

Improvement  in  the  Quality  of  Foreign  Aid: 

Global  Fair  Share 

This  national  campaign  seeks  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
Canada’s  development  assistance  and  the  redirection  of  funds 
from  commercial  interests.  Actions  will  include  lobbying  key 
federal  government  ministers  to  reorient  priorities  to  the  needs 
of  the  world’s  poor.  For  more  information  contact  the 
Inter-Church  Action  for  Development,  Relief  and  Justice, 

(T)  416-461-3634,  (F)  416-463-5569,  icact@web.net, 
www.web.net/~icact 


Fair  Trade  and  Fair  Wages:  Campaign  to  Close  the  Gap 

These  national  actions  follow  up  on  campaigns  for  a federal 
task  force  on  sweatshops  and  for  greater  public  support  of  fair 
trade  alternatives.  This  year,  participants  will  visit  garment 
retailers  in  support  of  a ‘code’  to  stop  sweatshop  abuses,  and 
hold  fair  trade  fairs,  dramas,  and  worship  services  in  their  com- 
munities. For  more  information  contact  TEN  DAYS  for  Global 
Justice  (T)  tollfreel -877-403-8933,  (F)  416-463-5569, 
tendays@web.net,  www.web.net/~tendays 

Redirection  of  Security  Spending:  Year  2000  Campaign 

This  global  campaign  for  the  redirection  of  military  spending  will 
focus  on  public  education  and  raising  awareness.  The  goal  will 
be  to  develop  regional  agreements  on  reducing  military  spend- 
ing and  redirecting  money  to  meeting  basic  human  security 
needs.  For  more  information  contact  Project  Ploughshares 
(T)  519-888-6541,  (F)  519-885-0806,  plough@ploughshares.ca, 
www.ploughshares.ca 

Eliminate  Women’s  Poverty  and  End  Violence  Against 
Women:  World  March  of  Women  2000 

Participants  will  join  in  a national  and  global  campaign  to  end 
poverty  and  eliminate  violence  against  women.  Local  and 
national  events  are  planned  for  March  8,  2000  (International 
Women’s  Day)  and  October  17,  2000  (International  Day  for  the 
Eradication  of  Poverty).  For  more  information  contact  the 
Women’s  Inter-Church  Council  (T)  416-929-5184,  (F)  416-929- 
4064,  wicc@wicc.org,  www.wicc.org 

Agrarian  and  Fisheries  Reform:  Development  and  Peace 

Canadians  are  involved  in  campaigns  to  promote  fairer  land 
distribution  and  freer  access  to  land  in  Brazil,  the  Philippines, 
Guatemala  and  Mexico  and  to  protect  the  livelihood  of  fishing 
communities  in  Senegal.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace, 

(T)  416-922-1592,  (F)  416-922-0957,  ccodp@devp.org, 
www.devp.org 

Protection  of  Migrant  and  Domestic  Workers: 

Campaign  for  the  Rights  of  Migrant  Workers 

This  is  a global  campaign  seeking  basic  rights  for  workers, 
no  matter  where  they  are  in  the  world.  The  UN  has  adopted  an 
agreement  to  do  this,  but  Canada  has  not  yet  signed  on.  The 
campaign  will  focus  on  education,  urging  MPs  and  Canadian 
government  officials  to  ratify  the  agreement,  and  linking  with 
migrant  workers’  organizations.  For  more  information,  contact 
Canada  Asia  Working  Group  (T)  416-465-8826, 

(F)41 6-463-5569,  cawg@web.net 

Eliminate  Child  Poverty:  Let’s  Invest  in  Canada’s  Children 

A national  campaign  demanding  that  the  government  follow 
through  on  a 1989  all  party  resolution  to  eliminate  child  poverty 
by  the  year  2000.  Actions  will  include  signing  petitions  and 
postcards,  and  local  vigils  on  November  23,1999,  to  mourn  the 
failure  to  keep  this  commitment.  For  more  information  contact 
Citizens  for  Public  Justice  (T)  416-979-2443,  (F)  416-979-2458, 
cpj@web.net,  www.web.net/~cpj 
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By  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 


and  get  some  clothes  and  Birchel  said  he  would  try 
to  get  some  also.  I think  Birchel  had  doubts  about 
my  coming  back. 

Since  my  place  is  close  to  the  clinic,  I arrived 
back  first.  Going  into  the  washroom,  I handed  the 
man  a pair  of  shorts  and  then  waited  outside.  A few 
minutes  passed  and  still  no  patient.  I went  back  in 
and  there  he  was,  still  holding  the  shorts.  He  looked 
at  me  and  said  in  a very  weak  voice,  "I  can't  put  on 
the  shorts." 

I asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  his  bed  and  he 
said  yes.  So  I put  the  shorts  on  him,  placed  his  arm 
around  my  shoulders  and  very  slowly  we  made  it 
back  to  the  bed.  He  laid  back  and  I said,  "Close 
your  eyes.  I'll  be  here."  About  15  minutes  later  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  said  he  had  to  go  to  the  wash- 
room again. 

Little  by  little  we  made  our  way  to  the  wash- 
room; the  man  had  diarrhea.  He  wanted  to  stay 
there  for  awhile  he  said,  so  I went  outside.  Birchel 
arrived  with  clothes  and  a big  smile  when  he  saw 
me.  I told  him  about  the  events 
that  occurred  and  since  Birchel 
came  from  downriver  on  the 
Pomeroon,  I offered  to  try  and 
get  some  people  close  by  to  stay 
with  the  man  during  the  night. 

As  we  were  leaving  the 
hospital  Birchel  asked  me  what  I 
was  doing  in  Charity.  I told  him 
I was  a Catholic  priest.  "Oh, 
isn't  that  great,"  he  said,  "and 
here  I am  a pastor  of  the  Seven 
Day  Adventists."  With  our  arms 
around  each  other's  shoulder 
we  walked  together  to  the  gate 
of  the  clinic.  I went  around  look- 
ing for  people  to  sit  with  the 
man  when  word  came  that  he 
had  died  at  five  o'clock.°° 


Fr.  Pat  chats  with  a parishioner  after  Mass  at  a small  mission  chapel.  Guyana. 


Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Pat  Kelly 
joined  the  Guyana  mission  team  in 
1996  after  serving  for  many  years 
in  the  Philippines. 


he  day  after  Christmas  in  Guyana  as  in 
V / Canada  is  called  Boxing  Day  and  is  a 

holiday.  Last  year  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  I took  a walk  in  the  town  of  Charity  along  the 
road  leading  towards  the  Pomeroon  River.  Every- 
thing was  quiet  and  there  were  hardly  any  people 
around. 

One  Afro-Guyanese  man  was  coming  towards 
me,  so  we  greeted  each  other  and  stopped  to  talk 
about  the  Christmas  season.  I asked  him  where  he 
was  going.  He  got  a little  agitated  and  said,  "You 
know,  we  condemn  people  for  what  they  do  and 
then  use  that  as  an  excuse  for  not  helping  them.  I'm 
going  to  the  clinic  to  help  a man  who  has  AIDS." 

I said  I would  go  along  with  him.  He  introduced 
himself  as  Birchel  and  I introduced  myself  as  Pat. 

At  the  clinic  we  looked  in  the  male  ward  and 
there  was  no  one  there  or  in  the  hall.  We  went  into 
the  washroom  and  there  a man,  thin  as  a rake,  was 
sitting.  Birchel  said  the  man  was  embarrassed  to 
come  out  since  he  had  no  clothes.  I offered  to  go 


Charles  Gervais,  SFM 
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Year  2000  on  iUe  hcmizoN 


The  people  who  walked  in 
darkness  have  seen  a great 
light;  those  who  lived  in  a 
land  of  deep  darkness — 
on  them  light  has  shined. 
(Isaiah  9:1) 


By  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 

I, 

Fr.  Robert  (Buddy)  Smith  wrote  this 
article  shortly  before  he  died  in  1997 
of  a progressive  neurological  disease. 
He  spent  his  life  championing  the 
cause  of  the  poor  with  whom  he 
walked  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


Each  Christmas  we  hear 

these  words  spoken,  but  yet 
we  can  be  forgiven  for  ask- 
ing their  meaning.  Who  are  these 
people?  Are  they  with  us  today? 

The  year  2000  is  beginning  to 
come  into  sight  on  the  horizon. 

We  are  being  encouraged  to  look 
towards  that  year  with  optimism, 
when  we  start  out  on  not  only  a 
new  century  but  a new  millenni- 
um. 

Yet  what  we  are  seeing  in  these 
times,  from  our  experience  as 
missionaries  serving  in  several 
poor  countries,  does  not  give  us 
much  room  to  be  optimistic.  We 
see  small  farmers  who  can't  get 
credit  to  buy  seeds  for  planting; 
mothers  who  take  their  children 
to  the  hospital  but  there  is  no 
medicine;  young  people  who 
can't  get  a job  or  an  education,  or 
even  think  of  starting  a family; 
people  who  see  their  rivers  and 
lakes  that  once  provided  them 
with  food,  now  poisoned;  or 
lands  that  once  sheltered  a way  of 
life  being  laid  bare  by  loggers. 
Coming  to  the  end  of  the  20th 


century,  we  seem  to  be  living 
with  two  great  blocks  of  people  in 
our  world:  those  that  belong  in 
the  modern  world  (and  they  exist 
in  every  country)  and  those  who 
just  don't  seem  to  belong  and  are 
on  the  margins.  We  see  more  and 
more  the  tendency  just  to  set 
adrift  these  latter  people. 

From  time  to  time  the  opportu- 
nity arises  to  face  our  problems 
and  bring  the  needy  among  us 
into  this  world  of  ours.  Meetings 
take  place  among  the  United 
Nations,  and  with  the  G-8 — the 
leaders  of  the  world's  most  pow- 
erful nations.  However,  these 
events  by  and  large  are  soon  for- 
gotten and  any  commitments 
made  by  our  governments  are  put 
aside. 

Enormous  debts  are  held  by 
rich  and  poor  countries  alike.  If  so 
much  money  is  owed,  then  some- 
body had  to  have  the  money  to 
make  those  loans  in  the  first 
place.  What  we  are  seeing  is  a 
worldwide  effort  to  protect  this 
money  which  has  been  loaned. 
Cutting  the  deficit,  the  fight 
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against  inflation,  high  interest 
rates  of  the  banks,  are  in  fact, 
ways  of  protecting  this  big 
money.  The  poor  on  welfare  are 
made  to  be  the  scapegoat,  while 
the  policies  favour  the  rich. 

A look  through  the  Gospel  and 
we  quickly  see  that  Jesus  came  for 
the  outsider — the  people  who  do 
not  count  in  our  society.  These  are 
the  people  to  whom  God  came  to 
give  life  in  abundance. 

Jesus'  birth  is  in  complete 
poverty.  Only  the  shepherds — the 
outsiders — are  told  the  meaning 
of  the  Child's  birth.  For  this  Christ 
came  into  the  world. 

So,  "the  people  that  walked  in 
darkness" — the  rejected,  those 
who  don't  seem  to  count — are 
heirs  of  Christ  and  of  His  promis- 
es. Let's  look  again  at  the  Gospel: 

"By  the  tender  mercy  of  our 

God,  the  dawn  from  on  high 
will  break  upon  us, 
to  give  light  to  those  who 
sit  in  darkness  and 
in  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  guide  our  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace." 

(Luke  1:78-79) 

That  is  why  the  theme  of 
Christmas  hope  is  so  alive  today 
among  the  poor  of  the  earth,  even 
while  they,  too,  are  subjected  to 
the  same  dangers  of  this  modern 
world  such  as  consumerism  and 
secularism. 

However,  in  those  who  want  to 
take  seriously  Christ  and  His 
Gospel,  there  is  a reason  to  hope. 
In  the  face  of  so  many  contradic- 
tions in  this  world  heading 
towards  the  year  2000,  God  being 
with  God's  suffering  people  is  the 
meaning  of  Christmas  .0° 


ill 


111 


I 


I 


I 

ill 


In  the  middle  of  the  night 

So  obscure  and  seemingly 
My  people  waited 
In  silence,  like  a child 
Whose  hope  gives  life 


Suddenly,  on  that  same  night 
My  nation  was  aflame 
With  torches  raised  skyward 
And  the  child  whose  coming  was  anticipated 
Raised  his  small  hands  heavenward 


Something  is  being  born 
The  nation's  heart  pulsating 
For  a new  life  is  springing  forth 
Lifting  us  up 

Giving  birth  to  a new  creation 
New  hope  for  the  poor 


It's  sowing  a seed  amidst  suffering 
For  those  who  will  be  free 
For  those  who  love  the  poor 
Happily  they  will  harvest 
What  has  been  arduously  sown 
Yes,  something  new  is  giving  life 
Growing  with  a profound  vigour 
In  the  heart  of  my  people 
Something  new  is  giving  life 
Our  God  has  become  one  of  us 

By  Gilmer  Torres 

Translated  for  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
by  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 

This  Christmas  song,  composed  by  a young  Peruvian,  rejoices  in 
the  recognition  that  day  after  day  our  God  continues  to  give  life 
and  to  be  a source  of  hope  for  all  of  us  in  spite  of  our  difficulties 
and  doubts.  It  reminds  us  that  the  focal  point  of  the  life  of  a 
Christian  is  service  especially  to  the  poor. 
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Closing  the  growing  global  gap 
between  rich  and  poor 

According  to  the  1999  United  Nations  Human  Development 
Report,  the  three  richest  people  in  the  world  have  more  wealth 
than  the  600  million  people  who  live  in  least  developed  countries. 

Economic  globalization  is  driving  a deeper  wedge  between  rich 
and  poor  countries  and  rich  and  poor  people  within  many  coun- 
tries. The  gap  is  growing  as  poor  countries  pay  more  in  interest  to 
rich  countries  than  they  receive  from  them  in  aid;  as  they  earn  less 
for  the  goods  they  export  to  us  like  coffee  and  sugar  than  they  must 
pay  for  the  goods  they  import;  and  as  the  Southern  workers  who 
make  many  of  the  brand  name  products  we  consume  are  not  paid  a 
living  wage.  We  are  called  to  recognize  the  injustice  of  these 
inequalities  and  take  action  to  restore  balance  to  relationships 
which  have  been  skewed. 

Between  October  17,  1999,  International  Day  for  the  Eradication 
of  Poverty,  and  May  31,  2000,  your  church  or  group  is  invited  to 
engage  in  the  Jubilee  Pledge,  a process  where  groups  declare  them- 
selves Jubilee  communities  and  commit  to  one  local  and  one  or 
more  global  actions  that  seek  to  'close  the  gap' — living  out  the 
Jubilee  initiative.  Redistribution  of  Wealth. 

The  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative  (CEJI)  is  a movement  of  more 
than  30  national  churches  and  coalitions  responding  to  the  call  for  global  jus- 
tice in  the  jubilee  tradition.  In  1999-2000,  CEJI  encourages  communities  to 
sign  the  Jubilee  Pledge  and  become  involved  in  local  and  global/national  cam- 
paigns which  strive  to  live  out  God's  call  to  share  equitably  the  gifts  which 
have  been  so  abundantly  provided  for  us. 

The  complete  Jubilee  Pledge  has  been  reprinted 

ON  PAGES  10-15  OF  THIS  ISSUE  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


Calling  Out  the  Prophetic  Tradition:  A Jubilee  of  Social 
Teaching  from  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 

This  book  commemorates  a half-century  of  action  for  peace  and 
justice  by  the  Bishops  of  Canada  through  their  Social  Affairs  Com- 
mission established  in  1948.  Bishop  Francois  Thibodeau  of  Edmun- 
ston,  president  of  the  Commission,  referred  to  the  justice  work  of 
the  Commission  as  a "precious  and  valuable  tool  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  daily  pastoral  work." 

In  his  preface  to  the  book.  Bishop  Thibodeau  notes  that,  "This 
anniversary  offers  an  opportunity  to  re-examine  the  progress  the 
Commission  has  made  over  the  years  and  to  consider  the 
challenges  it  now  faces  in  order  to  ensure  that  our  Conference  and 
the  Church  remain  a sign  of  hope  for  our  world." 

The  prayer  of  the  Commission,  he  notes,  is:  "Make  your  church 
a beacon  of  truth  and  freedom,  of  justice  and  peace,  so  that  all  the 
people  of  the  world  may  rediscover  hope." 

This  book  was  co-authored  by  Joe  Gunn,  Director  of  Social  Affairs  at 
the  CCCB,  and  Monica  Lambton,  an  Ottawa-based  educator  and  human 
rights  advocate. 

To  order  copies  of  this  56  page  book  ($3.00  per  copy),  contact  Monique 
Chabot  at  the  CCCB,  Ottawa.  Tel:  (613)  241-9461 ; Fax:  (613)  241-8117. 


A reUection  on 
gilt-giving 

^ What  does  this  gift  say 

about  how  I understand  the 
one  who  will  receive  it? 

What  does  this  gift  say 
about  who  I am? 

^ What  does  this  gift  say 

about  how  I understand  the 
world? 

^ What  does  this  gift  say 
about  the  poor  and  about 
our  share  in  the  world's 
resources? 

$$  Is  this  a gift  to  God 
as  well  as  to  the  person 
receiving  it? 

$$  What  could  I give  that  is 
not  purchased? 

Does  this  gift  point  toward 
justice  and  equality  for  all 
God's  people? 

^ What  does  this  gift  say  that 
I value? 

Does  this  gift  show  that  we 
are  'not  conforming  to  this 
world,  but  being 
transformed  by  God's 
Spirit?' 

"Do  not  model  your  behaviour 
on  the  contemporary  world,  but 
let  the  renewing  of  your  minds 
transform  you,  so  that  you  may 
discern  for  yourselves  what  is 
the  will  of  God — what  is  good, 
acceptable  and  mature." 
(Romans  12:2) 
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Bishop  George  Marskell 

I wish  to  congratulate  Scar- 
boro  on  the... tribute  to  Bishop 
George  Marskell  and  Scarboro's 
Brazil  Mission.  I had  met  Bishop 
Marskell  only  once  but  was  most 
impressed  by  him  and  on  reading 
the  January  issue,  I realize  what  a 
God-centred  bishop  he  was.  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
all  at  Scarboro  but  am  confident 
that  "Dom  Jorge"  is  now  experi- 
encing the  fulfillment  of  his  life  in 
the  full  presence  of  the  Risen 
Christ. 

Muriel  Keogh 

Ottawa,  ON 

I certainly  have  appreciated 
my  subscription  to  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine  and  read  it 
with  great  interest  each  month. 

I found  it  an  excellent  resource 
for  my  high  school  religion  class- 
es when  I was  teaching... 

I want  to  tell  you  how  deeply 
moved  I was  by  the  memorial 
edition  to  Bishop  Marskell.  I have 
never  met  him,  but  through  those 
wonderful  articles,  I feel  I know 
him.  What  an  inspiration  he  must 
have  been  to  all  who  knew  him! 

Sister  Joan  E.  Mormul,  OSB 

Calgary,  AB 


Hope  for  the  Journey 

Thank  you  for  making  "Hope 
for  the  Journey"  (video  produc- 
tion on  Bishop  George  Marskell) 
available  on  TV  and  now  for 
private  use.  I know  I will  watch  it 
often.  I watched  it  last  Tuesday 
(on  Vision  TV)  and  am  looking 
forward  to  receiving  my  own 
copy.  I miss  Bishop  Marskell's 
letters  and  cards.  He  touched  my 
life  in  a special  way. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Joan  E.  Wheeler 

St.  John's,  NF 

I enjoy  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine very  much.  I read  one  article 
each  day  with  my  prayers,  then 
pass  it  on  to  a friend  who  passes 
it  on. 

M.  McCullough 

Etobicoke,  ON 

My  congratulations  to  you  on 
the  great  job  you  do  with  Scarboro 
Missions.  It  has  taken  on  a depth 
of  spirituality  as  well  as  justice 
and  peace. 

Sister  Loretta  Chafe 

St.  John's,  NF 

Scarboro  Missions  has  been  the 
champion  of  the  poor  and  we  are 
so  grateful  to  receive  your  maga- 
zine. 

Maureen  & Arthur  Diaz 

Owen  Sound,  ON 


Our  letter  to  you  inside  the  November  calendar  issue,  told 
of  the  recent  changes  to  postal  regulations.  In  order  for  us 
to  maintain  our  postal  subsidy,  all  who  receive  the  magazine 
must  indicate  that  they  wish  to  do  so.  We  have  reorganized 
our  renewal  system  in  order  to  meet  the  postal  requirements, 
and  hope  that  you  will  assist  us  by  taking  out  a subscription 
or  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 
We  thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  support. 


I would  like  to  compliment  all 
your  staff  for  the  wonderful  Scar- 
boro Missions  magazine.  Summer 
1999  (special  issue  on  Japan). 

I was  a friend  of  Rev.  Tom 
Morrissey,  SFM,  and  visited  him 
for  about  two  years  before  he 
died.  He  told  me  a lot  of  things 
about  Japan.  I found  the  maga- 
zine about  Japan  really  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  need  that  we  all 
have  to  evangelize. 

Our  organization,  Canadian 
Food  for  Children,  is  going  very 
well.  A lot  of  my  reading  that 
helped  us  in  our  work — as  we 
strive  to  allow  the  poor  to  have 
justice — came  from  reading  your 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  You 
are  a wonderful  group  of  people 
and  we  pray  for  you  and  ask  God 
to  bless  you  all. 

Andrew  A.  Simone,  MD,  FRCP 

Toronto,  ON 

Signs  of  Being  Called 

Scarboro  Missions  for  February 
came  today.  Holy  Saturday.  I 
read  that  splendid  list  of  "Signs" 
on  the  back  cover.  That  led  to  the 
Editor's  Desk  and  a rewarding 
one-page  read  on  "Openness  to 
God" — beautiful  in  fact.  So  I 
couldn't  stop  until  I had  read  all 
the  way  through  to  the  back 
cover  again,  selecting  bits  here 
and  there  to  share  with  my  stu- 
dents this  Easter  week. 

Many  thanks  Fr.  Curry!  From 
a dedicated  fan  in  Minoh. 

Constance  Purser 

Minoh,  JAPAN 

Your  special  edition  of  Jubilee 
(September  1998)  includes  a won- 
derful explanation  of  the  term 
"Jubilee"  and  its  history,  and  an 
incentive  to  get  involved. 

Sister  Teresa  Todd,  gsic 

Pembroke,  ON 
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Debt  forgiveness 

I have  noted  from  the  press 
the  progress  of  the  Debt  Forgive- 
ness Campaign  as  well  as  the 
report  prepared  by  Mr.  Hath- 
away in  the  (September  '99)  issue 
of  your  magazine. 

I understand  that  the  objective 
of  this  campaign  is  to  convince 
world  leaders  of  lender  nations  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  indebted- 
ness of  borrower  countries  in  the 
third  world. 

Canadians,  of  course,  are 
themselves  endeavouring  to 
eliminate  their  annual  deficit  and 
to  reduce  their  national  debt. 
Much  of  the  debt  between  Cana- 
da and  the  third  world  is  in  the 
private  sector,  i.e.  long-term  bank 
loans  made  by  Canadian  char- 
tered banks  to  such  countries  as 
Brazil.  It  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
Canadian  shareholders  in  these 
banks  to  lose  their  anticipated 
income  or  return  on  capital  from 
a loan  cancellation.  As  you  know, 
many  shareholders  count  on  such 
dividend  or  interest  payments 
and  they  are  not  usually  finan- 
cially independent  citizens.  Then, 
too,  such  income  is  taxed  and  is 
of  importance  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  revenues... 

As  a Catholic,  I can  appreciate 
the  noble  motivation  behind  this 
campaign,  but  any  such  effort 
must  be  rooted  in  reality  and  not 
looked  at  with  rose-coloured 
glasses... 

Many  of  the  third  world  coun- 
tries have  self-inflicted  wounds 
through  ongoing  civil  wars,  gov- 
ernmental corruption,  needless 
military  spending  and  a reluc- 
tance to  adopt  western  economic 
practices.  All  of  these  factors 
must  be  addressed  in  concert 
with  any  debt  reduction  scheme... 

W.J.  Curran 

Gloucester,  ON 


Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 

I write  this  letter  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  marvelous  pre- 
sentation of  the  March  issue  of 
your  magazine,  where  you  have 
generously  devoted  the  entire 
issue  to  Our  Lady's  Missionaries' 
50th  anniversary.  I am  aware  of 
your  ever  present  support  for 
OLM  (Our  Lady's  Missionaries), 
and  with  their  anniversary  cele- 
brations so  close  at  hand,  it 
undoubtedly  has  assisted  them  in 
a very  significant  way. 

Glenda  McDonell,  chairperson 

OLM  Jubilee  Celebrations 

Williamstown,  ON 

We  are  pleased  to  forward  our 
annual  donation  to  Scarboro  in 
this  80th  year  of  our  Circle... 

Regarding  the  magazine,  the 
tribute  to  Bishop  George  Marskell 
was  outstanding.  Parts  of  it  were 
read  at  our  monthly  meeting  and 
prayers  offered  for  him. 

We  also  enjoyed  and  appreci- 
ated the  issue  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries.  It  was  par- 
ticularly informative  in  this  50th 
anniversary  year  of  their  found- 
ing. 

With  our  very  best  wishes  and 
remembrance  in  our  prayers  for 
all  Scarboro  missionaries,  living 
and  deceased. 

The  members  of 

St.  Patrick's  Mission  Circle 

Sherbrooke,  QC 

Laity  in  Mission 

I don't  recall  having  told  any- 
one in  your  wonderful  Society 
comprising  both  religious  and  lay 
members,  that  I had  spent  20 
years  as  a missionary  in 
Africa... Hence  your  special  issue, 
"Laity  in  Mission,"  made  my 
'old'  heart  hop;  skip,  jump  and 
even  miss  a beat  or  two!  What  a 


Lay  missioner  Bev  Vantomme  with 
Mrs.  Singini  and  her  children  at  a new 
clinic  for  children  with  epilepsy  and 
learning  disabilities.  Malawi,  Africa. 


renewed  thrill  your  most  exhila- 
rating articles  added  to  my  bank 
deposit  of  glorious  memories.  So 
much  so,  that  I decided  to  enclose 
my  annual  donation  three 
months  earlier  than  in  past 
years... 

Needless  to  say,  the  great 
missionary  endeavours  (both 
religious  and  lay)  still  hold  high 
priority  in  my  daily  Masses  and 
Holy  Communions. 

As  ever  and  always  grateful 
for  your  kind  prayers, 

Mary  Joan  Hanley 
Belleville,  ON 

I love  reading  the  magazine; 
am  involved  in  different  works 
here  and  always  find  that  you 
have  interesting  and  challenging 
articles  which  help  to  broaden 
one's  way  of  perceiving  things, 
especially  in  this  complicated 
world  we  are  living  in. ..We  need 
to  hear  and  know  that  there  are 
still  people  who  believe  that  we 
can  make  the  Kingdom  of  God 
happen  here  and  now  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  suffering  and 
sorrow  of  the  people  of  the  third 
world... 

Helen  Hughes 
Sao  Paulo,  BRAZIL 
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Toronto  Japanese  Catholic  Community,  1979-1999 


small  group  of  Japanese 

J \ Catholics  living  in 
y Toronto  gathered  in 

June  of  1979,  to 
celebrate  Mass,  this  time  with 
a difference,  the  Scriptures 
would  be  read  and  a homily 
given  in  their  own  language.  For 
the  first  time  since  leaving  their 
birthplace  they  would  celebrate 
Eucharist  in  their  native  tongue.  For 
them  this  was  a comforting  experience  as  they 
struggled  to  live  and  work  in  a Canadian  environ- 
ment where  English  was  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Our  chapel  here  at  Scarboro  Missions  was  the 
locale  for  this  gathering.  Since  then  five  Scarboro 
priests  who  served  in  Japan  as  missionaries  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  chaplains  to  this  small 
but  very  energetic  community.  The  group  is  made 
up  of  second  generation  Japanese  Canadians  living 
permanently  in  Canada,  as  well  as  newly-arrived 
Japanese  here  for  a few  years  on  business.  Some  of 
these  newly-arrived  are  here  to  begin  the  process  of 
becoming  Canadian  citizens. 

From  babies  carried  by  their  parents  to  adults 
four  score  and  ten,  an  average  of  30  gather  each 
month  at  Scarboro  Missions  to  pray  and  to 
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For  the  first  time 
since  leaving  their 
birthplace  they  would 
celebrate  Eucharist  in 
their  native  tongue. 


celebrate.  Mass  is  usually  followed 
by  dinner  in  our  Scarboro  dining 
room,  with  all  the  socializing 
that  goes  with  breaking  bread 
together.  On  special  occasions, 
at  least  once  a year  at  Christ- 
mas, the  dinner  is  potluck, 
everyone  bringing  a delicious 
Japanese  delicacy,  their  specialty, 
to  share  with  the  others. 

Over  the  years  this  small  community 
has  held  bible  studies  and  retreats,  travelled  to 
the  Martyrs'  Shrine  in  Midland,  and  participated  in 
the  50th  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Mar- 
tyrs of  Japan  Church  in  Bradford,  Ontario.  They 
also  hold  an  annual  summer  picnic  and  participate 
in  Scarboro  Mission's  annual  bazaar. 

In  1993  at  the  Society's  75th  anniversary,  the 
Japanese  community  played  a significant  part  in 
our  celebrations  held  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Most  Sundays  you  can  find  them  at  their  own 
local  Catholic  parish,  but  once  a month  they  gather 
together  at  Scarboro  Missions  to  find  strength  and 
support  in  their  own  small  community.  Here  they 
are  able  to  socialize  and  in  their  own  language  to 
hear  about  God's  deeds  of  power. °° 

Photo:  The  group's  20th  anniversary  gathering, 

June  1999,  at  Scarboro  Missions. 


0 September  26,  1999, 

I the  St.  Patrick's 

n Mission  Circle  of 

Sherbrooke, 

Quebec,  celebrated  the  80th 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

Started  by  Catholics  of  Irish 
descent  with  the  consent  of  their 
pastor,  Fr.  Fisette,  this  small 
group  has  been  partners  with  us 
since  soon  after  our  beginning  in  1918. 

We  were  one  of  the  first  Mission  Societies  to 
receive  their  financial  help,  the  result  no  doubt 
of  many  visits  to  the  Circle  by  our  founder. 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser. 

Three  mission  churches  and  two  chapels — one 
of  them  a chapel  in  Azua,  Dominican  Republic, 
where  Scarboro  missionaries  served — were  built 
by  the  Circle  which  reached  out  not  only  overseas 
but  to  Canada's  home  missions  especially  in  the 
Northern  Territories. 

Fr.  Charles  Gervais  and  lay  missionaries 
Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme,  on  behalf  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  participated  in  the  Mass  of 
thanksgiving  celebrated  at  St.  Patrick's  Church  by 
the  pastor,  Fr.  Pierre  Doyon.  Miss  Arlene  Fland, 
president  and  a spark  plug  with  the  Mission 


Circle  for  decades,  accepted  a 
plaque  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  our  Society  for 
their  partnership  with  us 
these  past  80  years. 

Miss  Hand  made  special 
mention  of  Miss  Owenie 
McKeon,  Miss  Gertrude 
O'Boyle  and  Marie  McLeister 
Julien,  all  over  90  years  old  and 
who  have  been  members  of  the  Circle 
for  71  years.  Also  recognized  were  Miss  Elisabeth 
Roy,  Notre  Dame  Sister  Anne  Wolfe,  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Mariasine  who  have  been  members  for 
50  years. 

It  is  during  our  daily  Mass  that  the  Scarboro 
Missions  community  remembers  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  all  of  our  benefactors.  In  a special 
way  we  pray  for  St.  Patrick's  Circle — our  partners 
in  mission  for  80  years  ,o° 


Top  of  page  (L-R):  Fr.  Pierre  Doyon,  pastor  of 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec;  Miss  Arlene 
Hand,  president  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Mission  Circle;  and 
Fr.  Charles  Gervais  of  Scarboro  Missions. 

Inset:  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Beverley  Vantomme  (R) 
with  Irene  McElroy-Poulin,  parish  housekeeper-treasurer 
and  member  of  the  Mission  Circle. 


This  small  group 
has  been  partners 
with  us  since  soon 
after  our  beginning 
in  1918. 
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<5>carboro  chouse 


for  discerning 

a missionary  vocation 


Scarboro  House,  a new  venture  for  Scarboro  Missions,  offers 
a conducive  setting  in  a small  Scarboro  community  for  men 
who  wish  to  discern  a call  to  the  missionary  priesthood. 

A recommended  stay  of  four  to  eight  months  features  a 
flexible  program  of  prayer,  vocation  reflection,  community 
living,  social  outreach,  learning,  and  meeting  and  sharing  the 
experience  of  other  missionaries.  Applicants  must  have  at  least 
one  year  of  university  or  college,  and  may  continue  their 
studies  or  work  while  living  at  Scarboro  House. 

For  information  please  contact: 

Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Scarboro  House 

22  Beaty  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M6K  3B4;  (416)  535-6624 

or  Scarboro  Missions  Vocations  Office 

Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  261;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

Email:  sfms@web.net 


Scarboro  Lay  Program 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  Canadian  Catholics  to  share 
life  and  faith  with  people  of  other 
lands  and  cultures.  This  is  a three-year 
commitment. 

Applicants  for  the  four-month  lay 
preparation  program  must  be  23  years 
of  age  or  older,  married  or  single,  and 
have  a post-secondary  degree  or 
equivalent  work  experience. 

For  more  information'please  contact: 
Lay  Mission  Office 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  265 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820 
E-mail:  lmo@web.net 
Lay  Mission  Office  Website: 
www.web.net/ ~sfms/lmo2.htm 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Jean  Maclnnis  teaches  catechetics  each  Sunday  at 
Ascension  Parish  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 


>11) 
1 1 USSR  )1  IS 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary  commu 
nity  serving  in  Asia , Africa,  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


